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THE  AC7TH0IU 


PREFACE, 


The  following  pages  contain  a  faithful  record  of  my 
own  Personal  Adventures  and  Experience,  during  the 
recent  War  of  Freedom  in  Hungary. 

Although  a  woman,  I  have  taken  the  most  ardent 
mterest  in  the  contest,  having  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  noble  and  heroic  men  who  took  the  lead  in  that 
national  movement.  I  have  stood  by  their  side  in 
moments  the  most  exciting;  have  heard  their  delibe- 
rations; have  witnessed  their  actions;  and  now  that* 
the  struggle  has  been  terminated  by  treason,  I  feel  it 
to  be  a  sacred  duty  to  impart  to  the  pubKc  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  both  of  the  men  and  of  the  object 
which  they  strove  to  accomplish. 

I  shall  lay  an  impartial  statement  before  the  reader, 
and  thus  at  least  help  to  throw  some  light  upon  a  most 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  my  native  land :  an 
epoch  over  which,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
written  concerning  it,  much  obscurity  still  hangs. 

Neither  female  vanity,  nor  a  desire  for  notoriety,  has 
induced  me  to  become  an  author :  it  was  to  satisfy  a 
heartfelt  impulse,  which  warns  me  not  to  neglect  the 
discharge  of  a  solenm  obligation.  The  reader  may, 
therefore,  take  up  this  narrative  in  perfect  good  faith. 


Tl  PBKFACE. 

It  win  neither  introduce  him  into  the  salons  of  cBpIo* 
macyj  rx<x  into  scenea  of  political  intrigue;  but  it 
will  exhibit  to  him  the  life-and-death  struggle  on  the 
battle-field;  it  will  bespeak  his  earnest  contemplation 
of  miseries  and  privations,  of  ignominy  and  death, 
endured  by  noble-hearted  men,  for  freedom  and  their 
fatherland. 

WiLHELKINA,  BaBON£SS  YON  BeCK. 


LONDON^ 
OCTOBKR,    1850. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Visit  to  Vienna  witb  the  Hungarian  Deputation — Commencement  of  the 
Hoogarian  war — Ita  motlTes— Character  of  Windiacligri&tz — Circum- 
stances which  led  me  to  devote  myself  to  the  Hungarian  cause— First 
misebn  from  the  Liberals  of  Vienna — Journey  to  Wagram — Schlosshof 
—The  Emperor  at  Presburg — Commencement  of  the  quarrel  with  the 
Croats — ^Fonnented  by  the  Camarillar— Austrian  policy  towards  Hungary 
— Insolence  of  JeUachich  to  the  Palatine — Difficulty  of  crossing  the 
frontiers — Unsuccessful  attempt  to  cross  the  March  at  Schlosshof — 
Fresh  disappointment  at  Marchoff — Kind  offer  of  a  peasant  woman — 
Austrian  camp  at  Marchegg — Admiration  of  the  peasantry  for  Kossuth 
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Damkrat — ^Tbe  f^ood  Duke  of  Cobnrg— Remarkable  dream — Return  to 
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.The  revolution  which  overturned  the  throne  of  the 
Orleans  dynasty  in  February,  1848,  awoke  throughout 
Europe  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  despotic  government. 
Its  influence  was  immediately  felt  at  Vienna,  where  a 
general  rising  took  place  on  the  1 3th  of  IVIarch,  having 
for  its  object  to  liberalize  the  old  effete  system  of  Prince 
Mettemich,  and  render  it  more  consonant  with  the  ad- 
vanced civilization  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  I 
shall  not  occupy  my  reader  with  any  minute  detail  of 
the  events  which  characterized  this  insurrection.  It 
has  been  already  frequently  described  by  abler  pens 
than  mine.  On  the  very  day  on  which  it  broke  out, 
the  Hungarian  Diet  had  determined  upon  sending  a 
deputation  to  Vienna,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  Em- 
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peror  Ferdinand  the  requisitions  of  the  nation.  I  was 
then  residing  at  my  country-seat  in  Hungary,  and  re- 
solved to  accompany  my  husband,  who  joined  the  depu- 
tation at  Presburg,  on  its  way  to  the  Austrian  capital. 
We  arrived  there  at  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  the  15th;  and,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  were  received  wjth  the  most  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations of  popular  joy.  I  shall  pass  over  the  period 
extending  from  this  date  to  that  of  the  second  rising  in 
Vienna,  which  took  place  in  the  ensuing  October,  and 
begin  my  narrative  from  the  suppression  of  the  latter 
movement,  as  this  event  distinctly  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Hungarian  war. 

In  November,  1848,  Vienna,  hitherto  regarded  as  the 
focus  of  democratic  ideas  and  principles,  was  completely 
crushed  and  trampled  upon  by  the  Austrian  soldiery 
under  Prince  Windischgratz.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment immediately  resolved  to  commence  the  campaign 
against  Hungary,  convinced  that  the  free  spirit  of  that 
nation  must  be  either  subdued  or  broken,  before  the 
favourite  policy  of  Prince  Metternich  could  be  com- 
pletely re-established.  Field-Marshal  Windischgratz, 
"the  pacificator  of  Vienna,"  was  selected  as  the  most  suit- 
able instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
and  invested  by  the  Camarilla  with  unlimited  power.. 

By  the  easy  suppression  of  the  insurrection  at  Prague, 
in  the  preceding  June,  and  still  more  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Liberal  party  in  Vienna,  he  had  earned  for 
himself  the  unbounded  confidence  of  Austria,  and  the 
admiration  of  all  friends  of  reaction.  Independently  of 
these  achievements,  however,  he  was  exactly  the  man 
to  justify  the  most  unreserved  confidence  of  that  class 
of  politicians.  An  aristocrat  of  the  haughtiest  kind,  a 
declared  enemy  of  popular  liberty  in  any  form,  and 
entirely  devoted  to  the  political  system  of  Metternich, 
he  looked  upon  the  young  germ  of  national  freedom 
with  an  evil  eye,  and  to  destroy  it  in  the  bud  became 
the  master-passion  of  his  soul.    In  Prague  and  Vienna 
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he  had  an  opportunity  of  gratifymg  his  intense  hatred 

I    of  human  progress,  and  of  acquiring  a  spurious  military 

renown.     The  manner  in  which  he  used  his  power  on 

;    these  occasions  is  well  known.      Now  he  was  about  to 

f     enter  upon  a  different  field  of  operations,  and  destined 

j     speedily  to  discover  that  Hungary  produced  no  laurels 

1    for  him.      I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  delineate  thus 

briefly  the  character  of  one  who  exercised  so  disastrous 

an  influence  upon  the  popular  cause  in  the  East  of 

Europe,  and  who  is  execrated  by  myriads  of  ruined  and 

houseless  wanderers,  as  the  destroyer  of  cities,  the 

It  modem  Poliorc^es.    I  now  turn  to  the  more  immediate 

objects  of  my  memoirs— the  condition  of  my  native  land, 

the  gallant  straggles  of  my  kindred  and  countrymen  on 

.    its  behalf,  and  the  share  which  I  myself  have  taken  in 

the  common  cause. 
I        I  am  of  the  Magyar  race,  and  my  heart  throbs  with 
pride  at  the  remembrance  of  the  splendid  land  of  our 
inheritance :  I  cannot  forego  the  hope  that  it  wiD  one 
day  be  as  free  as  it  is  beautiful     This  hope  has  been 
the  light  of  my  existence.    The  desire  to  see  it  realized 
led  me,  and  all  connected  with  me,  to  join  the  champion* 
of  liberty  in  their  struggle  against  a  blind  and  cruel 
despotism.     In  that  struggle  I  have  suffered  greatly, 
and  seen  everything  that  was  dear  to  me  crushed  and 
destroyed.     My  husband  was  slain  at  the  second  barri- 
cade in  the  Jagerstrass,  in  Vienna,  on  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober, whilst  cheering  on  the  friends  of  popular  freedom 
to   resist  the   assaults   of  their  blood-thirsty  tyrants. 
Since   then,  I  have  been  compelled  to  fly  from  my 
fatherland — ^leaving  it  a  general  wreck,,  in  which  every- 
thing I  possessed  was  swallowed  up. 

The  death  of  my  husband  effectually  severed  the 
only  ties  that  bound  me  to  the  past  system,  and  I  re- 
solved, henceforth,  to  consecrate  myself  wholly  to  the 
contest  against  the  old  order  of  things.  I  had  not  long 
to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  putting  my  resolution  in 
practice.     A  few  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  in  the 
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Austrian  Diet,  which  was  sitting  at  Kremsier,  still  con- 
tinued to  meet  and  hold  intercourse  with  one  another, 
at  my  house,  in  Vienna.  Their  intimate  connection 
with  my  late  husband  inclined  me  to  the  adoption  of 
their  views,  and  upon  their  complaining  that  they  could 
not  find  any  one  to  whom  they  could  entrust  the  nego- 
tiation of  an  alliance  with  the  Magyars,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Liberal 
cause,  I  resolved  to  undertake  the  carrying  out  of  their 
arrangements,  and  to  be  myself  the  bearer  of  their 
communications  to  the  Hungarian  Government. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  I  commenced  my  pilgri- 
mage to  my  oppressed  fatherland.     I  was  charged  with 
several  verbal  communications  to  Kossuth :  a  complete 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  Austria.      Amongst 
others,  of  the  removal  of  the  Diet  to  Kremsier.    Some 
important  disclosures  concerning  the  designs  of  the  Im- 
perial War  Minister,  and  a  plan  to  facilitate  the  in- 
tentions of  the  workmen  employed  at  the  Sommering 
encampment,  who  had  determined  to  go  over,  in  a  body, 
to  the  Hungarians.      I  was   compelled   to  make  the 
journey  on  foot,  iti  order   to  avoid  observation,  and 
reached  Wagram  the  first  day,  thoroughly  exhausted 
by  this  unaccustomed  mode  of  travelling.     Early  the 
next  day,  I  proceeded  to  Schlosshof,  which  is  one  of 
the  Imperial  crown  estates.     The  place  is  small,  and 
contains  about  fifty  private  houses,  besides  the  Imperial 
STunmer  palace,  and  residences  for  the  officers  of  state. 
The   Emperor  Francis  always  resided  at   Schlosshof 
during  the  sittings  of  the  Diet  at  Presburg,  from  which 
it  is  not  very  far  distant:  and  these  were  the  only 
occasions  on  which  he   ever  looked  upon   Hungary. 
Indeed  it  was  a  hereditary  custom  with  the  Austrian 
rulers  of  Hungary,  never  to  visit  that  country  unless 
when  they  stood  in  need  of  the  valour  and  fidelity  of  its 
people.    The  Emperor  Ferdinand  formed  an  exception. 
He  took  the  opportunity  afforded  him,  in  1847,  by  the 
inauguration  of  the  Archduke  Stephen  as  Palatine  of 
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Hungary,  to  visit  the  city  of  Presburg,  where  he  re- 
sided for  some  time  with  the  good  and  amiable  Queen- 
mother. 

Theae  were  happy  days  for  both  the  aovereign  and 
the  people,  and  were  marked  by  the  interchange  of 
cordial  loyalty  and  kingly  favour.  The  newly-ap- 
pointed Palatine  soon  afterwards  made  a  tour  through- 
out the  whole  country.  He  was  received  in  every 
county,  by  all  classes  of  the  people,  with  the  most  en- 
thusiastic joy  and  affection.  The  national  pride  was 
flattered  at  having  a  native  Hungarian  as  Palatine. 
The  nobility  and  gentry  appeared  in  their  national  cos- 
tume to  do  him  honour ;  and  public  dinners,  balls,  and 
illuminations  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession. 
These  serene  days  were  not,  however,  destined  to  con- 
tinue. To  the  earnest  eye,  the  troublous  clouds  which 
were  soon  to  wrap  the  land  in  darkness,  were  already 
visible.  The  quarrel  with  the  Croats  had  commenced. 
They  had  attacked  Hungary  under  the  leadership  of 
Jetlachich  and  Stratemirowicz. 

The  Austrian  Government  had,  it  is  true,  sent  assist- 
ance to  the  Hungarians  against  the  robber  hordes  of 
Croatia ;  but  it  had,  at  the  «ame  time,  sent  troops  to 
the  Croats  from  Vienna,  under  the  pretext  of  assisting 
them  against  the  rebellious  Italians.  The  evident 
intention  of  these  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian 
Administration,  was  to  inflame  to  the  utmost  the 
mutual  animosity  of  Hungary  and  Croatia,  for  the 
purpose  of  weakening  both  coimtries.  In  addition  to 
this  device  for  enfeebling  the  power  of  Hungary,  which, 
on  account  of  its  stern  opposition  to  despotism,  was 
regarded  as  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Imperial 
Crown,  the  Austrian  Government  endeavoured  to 
annihilate  the  internal  resources  of  the  coimtry.  Never 
was  any  land  more  thoroughly  exhausted  by  systematic 
oppression.  The  splendid  natural  advantages  with 
which  a  benign  Providence  had  so  liberally  endowed  it, 
were  looked  upon  with  hatred  and  envy  by  its  benighted 
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rulers ;  they  feated  lest  it  should  grow  too  strong  for 
them,  and  Uierefore  directed  all  their  ingenuity  to  choke 
the  springs  of  its  industry ;  and  to  prevent  the  develop* 
ment  of  its  commerce,  it  was  determined  that  Hungary 
should  become  a  kind  of  granary  to  Vienna,  Bohemia, 
and  Moravia,  whose  manufacturing  population  it  was 
to  supply  with  raw  materials,  and  to  pay  double  for  the 
necessaries  it  received  in  return.  A  system  of  revenue 
regulations  was  also  established  between.  Austria  and 
Hungary,  which  prevented  the  transmission  of  any 
manufactures  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  by  a  heavy 
prohibitive  duty,  and  subjected  all  commercial  trans- 
actions between  the  two  countries  to  an  oppressive 
taxation. 

Whilst  the  Hungarians  were  thus  prevented  from 
extending  their  relations  to  neighbouring  lands,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that,  in  their  own  country 
at  least,  they  would  be  allowed  to  exercise  their  energy 
and  intelligence  in  promoting  the  national  prosperity. 
Such  was  not  the  case.  They  were  prohibited  from 
making  public  roads,  &om  establishing  any  means  of 
communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  from  regulating  the  traffic  on  their  own  rivers. 
The  Hungarian  youth  were  eager  for  instruction ;  but 
there  were  no  schools  nor  other  means  of  education 
permitted  in  their  country.  In  short,  the  design  of 
Austria  seemed  to  be,  not  merely  to  deprive  the  land  of 
its  nationality,  but  to  extinguish  every  trace  of  its 
civilization,  and  to  throw  it  back  into  the  barbarism  of 
the  dark  ages.  The  common  refuge  of  all  who  com- 
plained of  this  intolerable  oppression,  was  the  Archduke 
Palatine,  who  promised  everything,  and  performed — 
nothing  I  That  he  was  obstructed  by  the  Government 
at  Vienna,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  following 
occurrence  will  tend  to  prove.  During  an  excursion 
which  he  made  on  board  a  steamer,  on  the  Neusiedler 
Lake,  in  1848,  he  approached  the  quarters  of  Jellachich, 
with  whom  he  desired  to  have  a  personal  interview. 
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Ab  the  water  was  too  shallow  to  allow  the  steamer 
to  eome  near  the  land^  he  sent  one  of  his  officers  to 
request  that  Jellachich  would  therefore  come  on  board; 
but  the  latter,  forgetful  of  the  respect  due  to  a  Royal 
Prince,  and  sure  of  the  support  of  the  CamariUa, 
though  standing  on  the  shore  at  the  time,  had  the 
insolence  to  reply,  that  if  the  Palatine  wanted  to  see 
him,  the  Palatine  must  come  to  him.  Shortly  after 
this,  the  Archduke  visited  Vienna.  He  was  coldly 
received  at  Court ;  and  prevented,  under  various  pre- 
texts, from  returning  again  to  Hungary.  Thus  was 
the  country  deprived  of  its  last  hope  of  peaceable 
redress,  and  thrown  upon  its  own  resources.  These 
general  observations  will  prepare  the  reader  for  the 
clearer  comprehension  of  the  different  phases  of  the 
national  struggle.  And  having  made  this  digression 
for  that  purpose,  I  shall  now  return  to  the  affairs  with 
which  I  wM  more  directly  concerned.  My  great  object 
was  now  to  cross  the  Hungarian  frontier,  which  was 
jealously  guarded  by  the  Austrian  troops.  Once  in  my 
own  country,  the  remainder  of  my  journey  would  have 
been  comparatively  easy,  but  it  was  precisely  to  prevent 
such  communications  as  I  was  the  bearer  of,  that  the 
Imperial  Government  had  taken  such  minute  pre- 
cautions ;  and  I  felt,  that  were  I  discovered,  my  liberty, 
if  not  my  life,  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
remorseless  hatred  of  Austria  towards  everything  Hun- 
garian. Schlosshof,  the  point  of  my  departure  on  this 
adventurous  attempt,  lies  close  upon  the  Hungarian 
bordw.  The  river  March  flows  by  it,  and  is  crossed 
by  a  single  bridge,  over  which  I  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  to  pass.  It  was  guarded  by  a  battery  of  six- 
pounders,  and  a  section  of  the  Nassau  regiment,  com- 
manded by  a  captain. 

I  approached  the  outposts  with  as  careless  an  appear- 
ance as  I  could  assume,  and  was  immediately  arrested 
and  conducted  to  the  commandant.  He  was  a  good- 
natured  man,  but   proud  of  his   authority,  which  he 
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exhibited^  by  putting  me  to  a  seyere  examination  ae  to 
the  object  of  my  attempt  to  croes  the  bridge.  Having 
no  passport^  I  gave  hun  to  understand  that  I  was  a 
poor  woman,  who  had  been  stript  of  all  means  of  living, 
and  that  I  was  going  to  seek  an  asylum  with  my  rela- 
tives at  Malaczka,  and  begged  of  him  not  to  obstruct 
me  in  my  journey.  His  reply  was  most  discouraging. 
He  said  he  was  strictly  charged  not  to  allow  any  one 
to  pass  under  any  pretence  whatever ;  and  though  he 
did  not  in  the  least  doubt  the  account  I  gave  of  myself, 
he  regretted  he  could  make  no  exception  in  my  favour, 
but  muat  inaiflt  on  my  returning. 

I  was  sorely  disappointed  at  this,  my  first  failure, 
and  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  determined  to  seek 
some  other  means  of  crossing  the  river,  when  he  called 
me  back,  and  made  the  following  proposal ;  I  shall  give 
it  in  his  own  words :  "  Since  you  assure  me  you  are  a 
poor  woman,  and  that  your  only  object  is  to  seek  out 
your  relatives,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  assistance  from 
them,  I  am  ready  to  help  you  forward  on  your  journey ; 
and  if  you  promise  to  follow  my  directions,  you  may 
earn  a  great  deal  of  money.  You  must  go  into  the 
Hungarian  camp,  and  bring  me  intelligence  of  the 
strength  and  position  of  the  army.  If  your  information 
on  these  points  be  satisfactory,  you  may  depend  upon 
being  well  rewarded." 

This  proposal  took  me  by  surprise.  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  tell  a  direct  untruth,  or  else,  by  seeming  to 
accept  this  mission,  I  might  easily  have  accomplished 
my  real  object.  I  tried  to  evade  it,  therefore,  and 
said :  ^'  If  I  were  to  promise  what  you  ask,  I  could 
not  possibly  keep  my  word,  for  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  military  af&irs,  and  am  entirely  imacquainted  with 
the  district,  so  that  any  intelligence  I  could  bring  you 
would  be  of  but  little  value." 

I  had  ample  opportunity,  during  the  succeeding  days, 
to  regret  my  tenderness  of  conscience.  The  Captain, 
offended  at  my  refusal,   ordered  me  immedialely   to 
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return  whence  I  came.  I  went  back  to  Schlosshot, 
reaolred  if  possible  to  find  some  means  of  reaching  the 
Hungarian  side  of  the  river.  An  old  peasant,  of  whom 
I  made  some  inquiries,  recommended  me  to  proceed  to 
Marehoff,  which  lay  about  an  hour's  distance  further 
down  the  riyer,  where,  he  said,  a  passage  might  be 
easily  obtained  in  one  of  the  river  boats.  I  thought 
this  good  advice,  and  immediately  proceeded  toMarchoff, 
where  I  arrived  towards  evening,  but  was  not  a  little 
disconcerted  to  find  the  town  occupied  by  another 
detachment  of  the  very  same  regiment.  Again  I  was 
seized  at  the  outposts,  and  examined;  but,  having 
gained  a  little  by  my  previous  experience,  I  represented 
myself  as  an  inhabitant  of  Schlosshof,  and  was  allowed 
access  to  the  town  without  further  interruption. 

I  entered  the  first  cottage  I  met  with,  and  asked  for 
a  night's  lodging.  The  woman  of  the  house  inquired 
whence  I  had  come — a  question  in  itself  sufficiently 
simple — ^but,  broken  down  as  I  was  with  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  it  recalled  so  many  bitter  memories,  that  I 
could  reply  to  it  only  with  a  flood  of  tears.  When  I 
had  become  a  little  calmer,  I  told  her  of  my  sufferings 
in  Vienna,  with  which  she  appeared  to  be  vividly  inte- 
rested. When  I  related  to  her  the  death  of  my  hus- 
band, she  exhibited  the  deepest  sympathy,  not  merely 
in  words,  but  by  offering  me  her  house  and  all  that  it 
contained,  to  use  as  my  own  as  long  as  I  thought 
proper. 

When  the  curiosity  of  this  kind-hearted  and  simple 
creature  had  been  in  some  measure  satisfied,  she  became 
communicalive  herself.  She  told  me  how  her  husband 
had  been  compelled  to  attend  the  Croatian  troops,  in 
order  to  assist  in  the  transportation  of  their  baggage. 
She  was  in  a  pitiable  state  of  anxiety  on  his  account, 
and  on  my  attempting  to  reassure  her,  cried  out: 
*' Merciful  Heaven  I  I  shall  never  see  him  alive  again. 
He  always  disliked  these  savage  Croats.   He  will  forget 
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himself  in  some  quarrel  with  them^  and  be  stabbed,  or 
shot,  without  a  friend  to  assist  him/' 

I  tried  to  show  her  that  these  fears  were  exaggerated, 
and,  after  a  little  time  succeeded  in  making  her  take  a 
more  hopeful  view  of  matters.  "  Oh !"  said  she,  **  how 
glad  my  poor  husband  would  have  been  to  hear  your 
account  of  Vienna.  We  have  always  been  on  the  side 
of  the  brave  Viennese;  and  now  that  they  are  con- 
quered, I  shudder  to  think  of  what  they  will  have  to 
suffer  under*the  despotism  of  this  tyrant"  v 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  a  peasant  woman; 'I 
give  them  as  a  specimen  of  the  popular  judgment  on  the 
recent  proceedings  in  the  Imperial  capital.  With  such 
conversation,  the  time  passed  rapidly,  and  midnight 
approached.  I  felt  overwhelmed  with  fatigue,  and 
longed  for  a  little  rest.  My  hostess  perceived  it,  and 
conducted  me  to  a  chamber  furnished  with  a  degree  of 
elegance  altogether  surprising  in  such  a  house,  although 
the  peasantry  in  this  part  of  the  country  take  peculiar 
pride  in  having  one  state-chamber  as  well  furnished  as 
their  means  will  permit,  and  which  is  always  reserved 
for  distinguished  guests.  It  was,  therefore,  as  a  special 
marie  of  respect,  placed  at  my  service.  I  laid  myself 
down  to  rest,  and  lightened  my  oppressed  heart  with 
tears.  This  is  a  source  of  comfort  and  consolation  which 
women  always  possess,  even  in  their  greatest  sufferings, 
and  the  only  one  which  even  tyranny  does  not  seek  to 
dry  up. 

I  awoke  the  next  morning  strengthened  and  animated 
by  a  night  of  refreshing  slumber.  My  kind  hostess 
was  standing  by  my  bedside,  full  of  anxiety  about  me. 
When  she  saw  my  feet,  which  were  severely  wounded 
by  my  recent  long  journeys,  she  insisted  upon  my  re- 
maining in  her  house  until  I  should  be  in  a  better  con- 
dition to  resume  my  pilgrimage ;  and  it  was  only  after 
the  most  solemn  assurance  of  its  necessity  that  she  would 
consent  to  my  departure. 

Having  settled  this  matter,  she  went  out  to  inquire 
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if  I  ooold  obtain  a  boat  to  convey  me  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  and  soon  retiimed,  bringing  with  her  a 
fiaberman  belonging  to  the  village.  This  man  informed 
me  that  the  whole  river  frontier  was  occupied  by  the 
military,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  that,  on  that  account, 
he  could  not  attempt  the  passage.  He  advised  me, 
however,  to  proceed  to  the  Hainburg  Ferry,  where  he 
said  I  could  easily  pass  over  without  observation.  Again 
my  design  was  obstructed,  but  my  determination  was 
unaltered,  and  I  prepared  to  follow  the  •  fisherman's 
advice.  When  my  kind  hostess  saw  that  I  was  resolved 
to  renew  my  attempts  in  another  place,  she  made  me  a 
proposal  which  showed  what  noble  disinterestedness 
may  be  found  in  simple  hearts,  and  how  even  the 
humblest  dasses  know  how  to  esteem  those  who  suffer 
in  the  cause  of  freedom* 

She  b^an  by  remarking  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  now  advanced  in  years,  that  they  lived  almost 
alone,  having  very  few  acquaintances ;  and  having  thus 
ardeMly  prepared  the  way,  she  asked  me,  in  the  most 
afl^tionate  manner,  to  remain  and  live  with  them.  I 
was  not  to  perform  any  labour,  except  to  superintend 
the  workmen  in  the  fields — I  should  not  want  for  any- 
thing; and  to  all  this,  she  said  her  husband  would  cor- 
dially agree.  I  was  deeply  affected  by  the  humanity 
and  sterling  kindness  of  this  good  woman,  and  declined 
her  proposal  as  gently  as  I  could.  Her  generosity  was 
not  exhausted,  however;  she  insisted  upon  sending  one 
of  her  men  to  accompany  me,  and  upon  taking  leave 
pressed  into  my  hand  a  few  florins,  which  I  could  not 
prevaa  upon  myself  to  wound  her  affectionate  heart  by 
refusing*  I  bade  her  adieu,  feeling  that  I  had  parted 
from  a  rare  and  noble  character,  though  a  peasant. 

At  Hainburg  I  was  as  little  successful  as  in  my 
former  attempts — ^Field-Marshal  Jellachich  had  issued 
the  strictest  orders  to  guard  all  the  passages,  and  had 
cut  off  all  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
river.     I  now  scarcely  knew  where  to  turn.     I  stood 
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upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  gazed  with  a  sorrow- 
ful heart  upon  the  distant  shores  of  my  native  land,  and 
the  green  hills  which  surrounded  the  beloved  home 
which  I  was  forbidden  to  approach.  One  of  our  war- 
steamers  appeared  at  a  distance,  gliding  proudly  on  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  river,  an  emblem  of  power  and 
skill,  which  added  to  my  sense  of  loneliness  and  help- 
lessness. 

I  had  now  done  everything  in  my  power  to  fulfil  the 
trust  confided  to  me,  and  all  had  proved  in  vain ;  there 
remained,  therefore,  no  alternative,  save  to  return  ks  I 
came:  my  prayers  and  entreaties  were  totally  disre- 
garded by  the  rude  soldiers.  I  went  back  to  my  kind 
hostess  at  Marchoff,  who  took  advantage  of  my  fresh 
disappointment  to  urge  her  former  offer  upon  me,  and 
again  I  had  much  difficulty  in  declining  it  without 
giving  her  pain.  Having  taken  leave  of  her  a  second 
time,  I  directed  my  steps  to  Marchegg^  a  small  town, 
which  li^s  at  about  four  hours'  distance  from  Schlosshof. 
Here  I  knew  the  railway  crossed  the  river,  and  hoped 
I  might  obtain  a  passage ;  but  here,  also,  I  found  the 
same  ubiquitous  Nassau  regiment  in  possession  of  the 
bridge,  which  was.  commanded  by  a  battery  of  artillery. 
I  was  seized  as  on  former  occasions,  and  strictly  ques- 
tioned; but  having  become  wiser,  or  at  least,  more 
skUful  in  baffling  such  inquiries,  I  told  them  I  had 
come  from  Hoff,  and  was  going  to  Marchegg.  I  was 
permitted  to  proceed,  and  met  with  no  further  difficulty 
on  my  way  to  that  town. 

I  arrived  there  on  the  8th  of  November,  weary  in 
mind  and  body,  and  almost  despairing  of  being  able  to 
render  any  service  to  my  oppressed  country.  The 
Austrian  troops  were  encamped  before  the  town,  and 
presented  a  highly  picturesque  appearance  as  I  ap- 
proached them  just  at  night-falL  The  country  on  all 
sides,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  thickly  studded 
with  watcb-fires,  which  gave  sufficient  light  to  render 
the  various  movements  and  occupations  of  the  soldiers 
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perceptible.  Some  sauntered  about,  others  were  lying 
down  around  the  fires,  several  groups  were  busy  with 
their  field-cookery,  others  were  playing  at  cards,  and 
in  many  places  laxge  parties  were  amusing  themselves 
with  dancing.  The  rude  camp-music  of  the  soldiers, 
and  their  still  ruder  songs,  were  mingled  with  the 
horse  challenge  of  the  sentry,  and  the  stem  word  of 
command ;  and  these  various  sounds  were  sustained  by 
a  strange,  ceaseless,  undefinable  murmur,  out  of  which 
they  seemed  to  be  produced,  and  into  which  they 
seemed  to  sink  back  again ;  whilst  the  striking  uniforms 
of  the  soldiers,  and  their  exaggerated  shadows  passing 
swiftly  over  the  white  tents,  gave  an  uncouth  character 
to  the  scene.  The  red  dames  of  the  watch-fires,  as 
they  occasionally  shot  tip  higher  into  the  air,  and 
caused  the  whcHe  to  come  out  for  a  moment  into 
stronger  relief,  gave  it  an  unearthly  aspect,  more 
like  the  creation  of  some  troubled  dream  than  a  living 
reality.  The  ouly  interruption  I  experienced  here  was 
firom  a  non-commissioned  officer,  whose  questions  being 
easily  answered,  left  me  to  pursue  my  route  towards 
the  town. 

Marches  is  a  handsome  town,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  March,  and  surrounded  with  beautiful 
verdant  hills.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  was  of  no  mean  importance  at  the  period  of  the 
Turkish  wars,  when  it  was  strongly  fortified.  The 
remains  of  the  fortifications  still  exist,  and  add  much 
to  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  town.  The  place  belongs 
to  PKnce  Pally,  who  occasionally  resides  there.  The 
AuFtrians  had  posted  a  large  body  of  men  in  the 
market-place,  with  a  park  of  artillery.  It  was  highly 
amusing  to  witness  the  astonishment  of  the  simple 
town's-folk  at  the  great  guns,  which  was  only  equalled 
by  their  delight  at  the  music  of  the  military  band,  which 
was  playing  before  ^e  castle  of  Prince  Palfy,  where 
the  Colonel  had  his  quarters. 

I  inquired  for  lodgings,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
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to  light  upon  the  house  of  a  fishenuan ;  I  lost  no  time 
in  endeavouring  to  discover  whether  he  would  asrist 
me  to  a  passage  across  the  river^  but  it  was  still  the 
same  disheartening  tale — ^all  communication  between 
the  two  banks  was  prohibited.  The  man  and  his  wife 
seemed  very  sorry  at  their  inability  to  serve  me,  and 
cordially  acceded  to  my  request  for  a  night's  rest  when 
they  learned  that  I  was  a  Hungarian.  They  told  me 
they  were  natives  of  Hungary  themselves,  and  had 
come  to  reside  here  from  Malaczka,  the  first  frontier 
town  on  the  Hungarian  side  of  the  river.  They  spoke 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Kossuth  and 
his  colleagues,  and  seemed  firmly  persuaded  that  Austria 
would  be  worsted  in  the  contest.  ^*  The  Otod  of  Hun- 
gary," said  the  man,  standing  up  and  extending  his  right 
arm,  "  will  sustidn  her  righteous  cause.  Kossuth,  my 
hero,  the  noble  hussars,  and  gallant  honveds,  will  drive 
these  robber  Croats  and  Austrians  from  our  father- 
land, and  restore  to  it  the  freedom  it  has  sighed  for  so 
long." 

The  patriotic  sentiments  of  these  good  people  were 
balm  to  my  spirit,  and  confirmed  my  resolution  to  con- 
secrate mysdf  wholly  to  the  service  of  my  country. 
They  now  began  to  converse  amongst  themselves  in  the 
Sclavish  dialect,  which  I  understood  perfectly,  and  I 
could  hear  that  they  congratulated  themselves  on  being 
able  to  entertain  me,  and  agreed  that  my  narrative  was 
correct,  and  that  I  belonged  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
society.  They  treated  me  with  the  utmost  attention, 
and  insisted  upon  my  occupying  their  own  bed,  whilst 
they  laid  themselves  to  rest  upon  the  floor.  It  was  a 
proof  of  their  patriotism,  which  though  difficult  to 
accept,  it  would  have  been  almost  cruel  to  refuse :  I 
was  therefore  compelled  to  yield  to  their  solicitations. 

I  laid  myself  down,  but  could  not  sleep.  I  thought 
of  the  imminent  dangers  by  which  I  was  surrounded, 
and  doubted  my  power  to  evade  them ;  but  I  thought 
also  on  the  glowing  patriotism  which  I  had  found  in 
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this  lowlj  dwelling,  and  felt  a  fresh  impulse  to  my  hopes 
and  Tesolution;  and  at  length  I  sunk  into  a  profound 
sliunber,  from  which  I  awoke  the  next  morning  with 
renewed  strength  and  spirit.  My  kind  hostess  had 
already  warmed  my  room  and  prepared  breakfast,  and 
seemed  eager  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  promoting 
my  comfort  When  ready  to  resume  my  journey,  I 
offered  them  money  for  my  entertainment,  but  though 
extremely  poor,  I  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  accept 
a  single  coin.  I  thanked  them  from  my  heart  for  their 
friendship  and  hospitality ;  but  they  replied  with  true, 
though  untaught  philosophy,  that  it  was  only  by  cor* 
dially  assisting  one  another  we  could  endure  the  oppres- 
sion and  sufferings  to  which  we  were  exposed. 

Having  failed  in  all  my  attempts  to  cross  the  river 
by  any  other  conveyance,  I  determined  to  proceed  to 
Angem,  and  make  an  effort  to  pass  by  means  of  the 
vehicle  which  brought  the  daily  post  from  Malaczka, 
and  which  I  was  informed  carried  passengers  on  its 
return.  A  journey  of  six  or  seven  hours  lay  before  me, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  perform  on  foot  over  roads  nearly 
in^Missable.  All  the  villages  on  the  route  were  occupied 
by  the  military.  I  leave  my  reader  to  judge  of  the 
weary  plight  in  which  I  reached  Angem,  and  of  my 
feelings  when,  after  a  day  of  such  excessive  effort, 
travelling  through  mire  and  water,  without  any  refresh^ 
ment,  and  having  to  endure  the  ceaseless  insolence  of 
the  soldiers,  I  was  scornfully  repulsed  and  driven  back 
once  more. 

It  was  a  severe  trial  to  the  constancy  of  my  resolu- 
tion, but  I  determined  still  to  persevere.  At  the  ind 
where  I  put  up  for  the  night,  I  learned  that  there  was 
a  sugar  manufactory  at  Darnkrat,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  persons  were  employed,  the  majority  of 
whom  came  daily  to  their  labour  from  Hungary,  and 
returned  at  night.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  if  I  could 
mingle  with  these  persons  on  their  return,  I  might 
evade  the  sentinels  and  succeed  in  my  object     I  re- 
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solved  to  make  the  effort  at  once>  though  I  was  so 
fatigued  that  I  could  hardly  put  one  foot  before  the 
other. 

The  lordship  of  Damkrat  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Coburg,  who  generally  resides  during  the  summer  at 
the  Castle  of  Ebenthal,  about  two  hours'  distant.  The 
whole  of  this  district  is  very  charming;  the  town  lies  in 
a  beautiful  valley^  having  on  one  side  soft  undulating 
hills,  which  furnish  rich  pasturage^  and  on  the  other  an 
extensive  forest^  stocked  with  an  abundance  of  game. 
The  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  honourable  dealings 
and  cordial  manners.  The  poor  find  ready  and  hospi- 
table relief  in  the  ducal  palace ;  and  not  in  this  parti- 
cular only,  but  in  the  practice  of  every  social  virtue, 
does  this  exalted  family  set  the  most  valuable  example 
to  the  whole  country.  If  every  ruler  acted  like  this 
Prince  towards  his  subjects,  we  should  hear  little  of 
revolutions.  May  he  live  long  to  enjoy  the  affectionate 
homage  of  his  people  I 

On  reaching  Damkrat,  I  entered  an  inn,  and  whilst 
my  hostess  was  showing  my  chamber,  made  some  inqui- 
ries relative  to  my  design.  But,  to  my  utter  dismay, 
I  learned  that  even  the  sugar-workers  were  no  longer 
permitted  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  the  two  countries, 
and  that  some  who  had  come  over,  were  prevented  from 
returning  to  their  homes.  I  now  despaired  altogether; 
I  wept  and  murmured  against  my  hard  destiny.  The 
strength  which  had  been  supported  so  long  by  the  hope 
of  fulfilling  my  mission  entirely  departed.  I  was  utterly 
prostrated  in  mind  and  body,  with  the  miserable  pros- 
pect of  having  to  retrace,  without  one  encouraging 
thought,  the  whole  of  that  long  and  dangerous  journey, 
over  which  the  desire  of  serving  my  native  land  had 
sustained  me.  In  the  midst  of  such  gloomy  forebodings 
and  sorrowful  thoughts,  I  was  overpowered  with  sleep ; 
but  it  was  not  untroubled.  The  past  scenes  of  my  life 
were  renewed  in  my  dreams.  I  lived  over  again  the 
happy  period  when  I  dwelt  with  my  own  people  and 
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kindred  in  honour  and  contentment.  I  saw  my  husband 
once  more :  I  heard  him  speak.  Could  it  be  altogether 
an  illusion  of  the  fancy  ?  I  heard  him  distinctly  utter 
the  following  words^  in  topes  which  can  never  be  for- 
gotten by  me :  "  Go  back  to  the  place  from  whence 
you  have 'come — ^there  a  way  shall  be  opened  to  you  to 
the  fatherland,  and  you  will  find  comfort  and  counsel.^ 

I  know  that  such  visionary  incidents  may  be  ac- 
counted for  on  natural  principles ;  but  I  did  not  wish 
to  have  it  explained  away.  It  was  too  pleasing  to  my 
feelings  to  be  disregarded;  and  in  the  absence  of  all 
living  counsel,  this  dream  was  a  motive  sufficiently 
strong  to  actuate  a  woman. 

I  went  back,  therefore,  without  delay,  to  Marchegg, 
where  my  excellent  fisherman  and  his  wife  were  over- 
joyed to  see  me.  When  I  had  informed  them  of  my 
new  disappointment,  the  fisherman  told  me  that  provi- 
sions had  begun  to  fail  in  the  Imperial  camp,  and  that 
large  foraging  parties  of  the  Austrian  soldiers  had  made 
incursions  on  the  Hungarian  territory,  and  collected 
provisions  on  that  side  of  the  river,  which  he,  with 
others,  was  compelled  to  transport  across  the  March  to 
the  encampment  in  boats.  They  proposed  that  I  should 
dress  myself  in  a  suit  of  their  son's  clothes,  and  busy 
myself  with  the  tackle  of  the  boat,  so  as  to  escape  obser- 
vation during  the  passage  of  the  river.  I  did  so;  every- 
thing succeeded  perfectly,  and  at  length,  after  so  many 
severe  trials  and  disappointments,  I  stood  once  more 
upon  Hungarian  soiL  The  object  of  my  earnest  long- 
ings was  accomplished ;  I  could  now  breathe  freely ;  the 
air  appeared  purer — it  was  the  air  of  my  native  land. 
I  was  alone ;  it  was  ten  o'clock  at  night,  but  I  was  not 
lonely ;  the  very  shadows  of  the  hills  wore  a  friendly 
aspect,  and  the  stars  seemed  to  glow  with  a  milder 
radiance. 
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Some  National  Guards  soon  appeared  in  view,  clothed 
in  their  beautiful  Hungarian  uniform,  and  remarkable 
for  their  excellent  discipline.  The  sight  of  them  filled 
me  with  joy;  I  felt  proud  of  my  country  and  of  her 
defenders.  A  roadside  inn  opportunely  offered  its 
friendly  harbour,  and  I  determined  to  put  up  there  for 
the  night.  The  landlord  received  me  with  the  utmost 
politeness,  and  invited  me  to  sup  with  his  family.  We 
had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  on  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  country.  I  indulged  the  landlord's 
love  of  gossip,  in  order  to  elicit  his  feelings  and  opinions, 
and  found  that,  like  all  his  fellow-countrymen  of  the 
same  class,  he  almost  idolized  Kossuth,  and  was  firmly 
persuaded  that  if  the  conflict  were  left  between  Hun- 
gary and  Austria,  the  former  would  most  certainly 
prove  victorious. 

For  the  first  time  since  I  left  Vienna,  I  experienced 
a  feeling  of  relief  from  my  apprehensions,  and  a  senti- 
ment of  joy  diffused  itself  through  my  whole  being. 
On  the  next  morning,  with  a  cheerful  heart,  and  a 
refreshed  frame,  I  resumed  my  journey,  having  siud 
farewell  to  my  host,  who  was  a  genuine  Magyar,  and 
instead  of  taking  payment,  actually  compelled  me  to 
accept  of  five   fiorins  for  road-money,   as   he   called 
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it.  Encouraged  and  animated,  I  directed  mj  course 
towards  Neudorf.  The  difference  which  our  feelings 
make  in  the  character  which  external  objects  wear  to 
the  mind  was  manifest  to  me  on  this  occasion.  The 
road  was  excessively  bad,  now  a  swamp,  and  now  a 
mere  track  through  a  collection  of  mire,  in  which  I 
stack  fast  at  every  step.  Whilst,  on  the  Austrian  side 
of  the  river,  such  a  journey  would  have  thrown  me 
into  despair,  now  I  felt  at  home,  approaching  the  goal 
of  my  long  pilgrimage,  and  scarcely  regarded  these 
inconveniences. 

I  reached  Neudorf  a  little  before  mid-day,  and  found 
that  every  horse  in  the  place  was  already  engaged. 
Anxious,  however,  that  the  important  object  of  my 
mission  should  suffer  as  little  delay  as  possible,  I  sought 
an  interview  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  district, 
hoping,  by  his  authority,  to  obtain  some  means  of  con- 
veyance to  Presburg.  I  told  him  my  business,  and 
related  the  hardships  and  privations  I  had  endured;  but 
he  was  a  cold-blooded  creature,  and  showed  no  feeling, 
either  of  humanity  or  patriotism.  He  said  it  was  out 
of  his  power  to  grant  my  request,  as  all  the  horses  that 
could  be  found  in  his  district  had  been  sent  some  days 
previously  to  the  Hungarian  camp.  He  added,  gratui- 
tously, that  the  Austrian  cannon  at  Schlosshof  might, 
at  any  moment,  be  directed  against  Neudorf,  which 
they  could  reduce  to  ashes  in  a  few  hours;  that,  in 
anticipation  of  such  an  event,  he  had  caused  all  his 
effects  to  be  packed  up  ready  for  instant  removal,  and 
that  he  considered  the  whole  war  as  a  vain  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Hungary.  I  soon  saw  that  he  was  an 
Austrian  in  heart,  and  disdained  either  to  reply  to  his 
cowardly  remarks,  or  farther  to  enforce  my  request.  I 
wandered  forth  again  and  reached  Blumenau,  about 
half  way  between  Neudorf  and  the  city  of  Presburg, 
the  goal  of  aU  my  desires  and  efforts. 

Near  Blumenau  I  was  stopped  by  a  hussar  oflScer, 
who  asked  me  whence  I  had  come,  and  whither  I  was 
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going.  I  told  liim  I  had  just  come  from  Vienna,  and 
earnestly  desired  to  see  Kossuth  on  business  of  the 
greatest  importance.  He  informed  me  that  Kossuth 
was  no  longer  in  Presburg,  having  gone  to  Pesth;  but 
stated  that  if  my  information  was  as  important  as  I  had 
represented  it,  I  had  better  communicate  it  at  once  to 
Csanyi,  the  Government  Commissioner,  who  was  still 
in  Presburg,  and  offered  to  place  his  own  horses  at  my 
disposal  for  this  purpose,  and  to  accompany  me  on  the 
journey.  I  gladly  accepted  his  offer,  and  we  imme- 
diately proceeded  on  our.  route.  We  had  to  pass 
through  an  encampment  of  the  Weissenburg  National 
Guards,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  halted  for  some  time. 
When  the  officers  learned  who  I  was,  and  the  object  of 
my  journey,  they  crowded  round  the  carriage  to  con- 
gratulate me  on  my  escape  from  so  many  dangers,  and, 
standing  in  a  circle,  proposed  my  health,  with  many 
flattering  terms,  in  an  impromptu  carouse.  The  sight 
of  these  brave  fellows  gave  me  great  pleasure,  and  the 
burning  patriotism  and  splendid  order  which  prevailed 
amongst  them,  though  but  newly-raised  troops,  excited 
my  highest  admiration. 

How  strong,  thought  I,  must  be  the  enemy  that  will 
trample  down  these  lion-hearted  men  I  Nor  was  the 
thought  fallacious.  Two  empires,  the  most  powerful 
in  the  world,  were  obliged  to  unite  their  forces  and 
exhaust  their  treasuries,  before  they  could  conquer  the 
small  kingdom  of  Hungary;  and  they  succeeded  at  last 
by  treachery  and  corruption,  rather  than  by  valour. 
Our  way  lay  through  a  rich  valley,  bordered  on  the 
left  by  vineyards,  and  on  the  right  by  the  picturesque 
heights  oftheCalvarienberg,  a  favourite  summer  retreat 
of  the  citizens  of  Presburg,  but  now  covered  with 
hundreds  of  workmen,  employed  in  throwing  up  forti- 
fications. We  proceeded  at  once  to  CsAnyi's  hotel,  and 
having  announced  myself  as  an  agent  from  Vienna,  I 
was  admitted  immediately.  He  was  greatly  astonished 
at  my  having  undertaken  so  perilous  a  journey,  and 
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Still  more  at  my  haying  accomplished  it  euccess- 
fulJy. 

Amongst  those  present  on  this  occasion,  I  recognized 
Lut2dnskj^  Ujhazy,  and  Miirey.  They  were  all  ex- 
tremely eager  in  their  inquiries  concerning  the  state  of 
matters  at  Vienna,  and  the  incidents  of  my  journey; 
but  I  was  soon  fatigued  with  being  an  object  of  curiosity 
and  wonder  to  so  many  persons,  and  requested  Csdnyi 
to  faYour  me  with  a  private  interview,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  my  communications,  to  which  he  imme* 
diately  acceded.  I  imparted  to  him  only  as  much  as  I 
thought  necessary  to  interest  him.  Amongst  other 
intelligence  which  he  thought  highly  important,  I  gave 
him  a  full  description  of  the  position  and  force  of  the 
Austrian  army  on  the  river  March.  But  the  most 
essential  portions  of  my  information  I  reserved  for 
Kossuth  himself,  to  whom  alone,  as  I  told  Csanyi,  I 
could  fully  make  known  the  mission  w^ith  which  I  was 
charged.  He  saw  the  propriety  of  this,  and  placed  a 
courier  at  my  disposal,  by  whom  I  dispatched  a  letter 
to  Kossuth  at  once. 

I  rested  myself  thoroughly  that  night,  and  the  next 
morning,  ^November  12th,  before  entering  upon  any 
fresh  engagement,  I  repaired  to  the  cathedral  of  Pres- 
burg,  and  offered  my  solemn  and  grateful  thanksgivings 
to  my  Maker  for  the  gracious  protection  He  had  given 
me  from  my  country's  enemies.  On  returning  to  my 
hotel,  I  found  a  message  from  Csdnyi,  desiring  to  see 
me  as  soon  as  possible.  I  went  to  his  hotel  at  once. 
He  told  me  that  Grorgey  was  very  anxious  to  see  me, 
and  oflered  to  accompany  me  to  his  head-quarters  at  the 
palace  of  Prince  Primas.  I  accepted  his  proposal  At 
the  palace  Csanyi  introduced  me  to  General  Lazar,  who 
afterwards  played  an  important  part  in  the  great  drama 
of  the  war.  In  a  short  time  Gorgey  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  received  me  with  the  greatest  politeness, 
and  asked  me  several  questions  calculated  to  elicit  what- 
ever I  knew  of  the  Austrian  army.     I  told  him  that 
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the  united  corps  of  Windischgratz,  Auersperg,  and 
Jellachichy  would  amount  to  about  a  hundred  thousand 
men.  That  tlie  Walmoden  cuirassiers,  the  Johann 
dragoons,  and  the  three  infantry  regiments,  Ludwig, 
Kaiser,  and  Karl,  had  on  the  4th  of  November  advanced 
to  Briick,  on  the  Leitha,  with  four  batteries  of  artillery, 
two  of  which  were  of  six-pounders,  and  the  other  two 
of  twelve-pounders ;  and  that  it  was  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  the  Imperialist  Generals  to  concentrate  their 
forces  upon  that  point.  I  further  informed  him,  that 
the  garrison  at  Marchfeld  was  weak,  and  that  the  only 
guards  in  occupation  of  the  river  frontier,  from  Schloss- 
hof  to  Angem,  were  the  Nassau  regiment,  and  the  two 
squadrons  of  the  Auersperg  and  Mengen  cuirassiers ; 
but  1  expressed  my  fear  that  General  Simonich  would 
soon  receive  reinforcements  from  Vienna,  by  the  Gteding 
and  HoUitz  railway,  as  I  had  seen  preparations  going 
on,  and  troops  detached  daily  for  that  express  object, 
up  to  the  moment  of  my  departure. 

Gorgey  seemed  surprised  at  the  copiousness  of  my 
information,  and  to  entertain  some  doubts  of  its  authen- 
ticity. With  the  obvious  intention  of  testing  my  know- 
ledge, he  asked  me  how  many  pieces  of  cannon  formed 
a  battery  ?  I  could  not  help  snuling  at  the  transparency 
of  his  design,  and  said  in  reply,  that  he  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  receive  and  act  upon  my  intelligence,  as  I  had 
been  too  well  acquainted  with  military,  affairs  from  my 
earliest  youth,  to  fall  into  error  in  the  estimate  I  had 
given  him.  This  seemed  to  remove  his  scruples ;  and 
he  asked  me  if  I  was  acquainted  with  the  district  occu- 
pied by  Simonich's  coi-ps?  And  on  my  answering  in 
the  affirmative,  if  I  had  resolution  enough  to  undertake 
a  mission  th^ther^  I  expressed  my  perfect  readiness, 
requesting  only  two  days'  delay,  to  rest  myself  and  put 
my  wardrobe  in  order. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  I  received  my  charge, 
namely,  to  obtain  accurate  intelligence  concerning  the 
strength  and  position  of  Simonich'^s  troops.     I  imme- 
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diately  took  the  railway  to  Tyrnau^  and  travelled  thence 
by  poet-carriage  through  Nadash  and  Senitz  to  my  own 
estate.  My  people  were  in  the  greatest  terror  and 
aDxiety,  expecting  momentarily  a  visit  from  Simonich^s 
soldiers.  Their  fears,  however,  proved  happily  un- 
founded. I  remained  here  until  the  2 1st,  and  having  re- 
ceived and  returned  the  visits  of  my  neighbours,  took  my 
departure  for  Neutra,  where  I  fell  in  with  the  first  divi- 
sion of  Simonich's  corps,  and  an  uncouth  mob  of  peasants 
under  the  command  of  the  pastor  Hurban,  a  fanatical 
Sclavish  priest.  The  division  was  on  its  march  to  Senitz, 
and  was  about  two  thousand  strong.  Having  ascertained, 
by  calculating  the  quantity  of  provisions  they  con- 
sumed, that  the  whole  force  of  Simonich  amounted  to 
about  six  thousand  men,  and  having  made  accurate 
observations  on  their  position,  I  returned  to  my  resi- 
dence,  where  I  made  such  arrangements  of  my  most 
pec^sary  affairs  as  a  hasty  visit  would  permit,  and  set 
out  once  more  for  Presburg,  to  give  an  account  of  my 
mission.  At  Senitz,  which  lay  in  the  route,  I  found 
the  head-quarters  of  a  Hungarian  division,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Ordody,  to  whom,  as  it  imported  him  espe- 
cially, on  account  of  his  proximity  to  the  enemy,  I 
commanicated  all  the  information  I  had  obtained,  and 
authenticated  it  by  my  papers.  I  then  started  by  post- 
carriage  for  Presburg,  and  waited  upon  Gorgey  at  once 
with  a  full  report  of  my  mission*  He  thanked  me  for 
the  services  I  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Hungary, 
and  handed  me  a  letter  which  had  come  by  express  irpm 
Kossuth.     He  also  -entrusted  me  with  a  despatch  for 

the  Embassy  at  Vienna.     Baron  Motoschitzky 

requested  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  bear  a  letter  from 
him  to  Prince  Windischgratz,  containing  the  intelli- 
gence that  his  newly-purchased  estate,  at  Leska,  had 
been  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  Hungarian  bombardment. 
I  was  glad  of  this  last  commission,  as  a  letter  to  the 
Field-Marshal  would  be  a  sufficient  passport  for  me 
through  any  part  of  the  Austrian  encampment.     And 
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should  I  be  fortunate  enough  to  receive  an  answer  from 
Windischgratz,  it  would  protect  me  from  aU  interrup- 
tion on  my  return. 

During  the  time  that  arrangements  were  making  for 
my  journey  to  Vienna,  I  made  an  excursion  to  Paren- 
dorf,  where  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  bravery  of  our 
soldiers.  The  seventh  division  of  Gorgey's  corps  had 
been  stationed  there  fi>r  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
frontier.  At  an  hour's  distance  stood  the  corps  of 
Jellachich,  at  Wolfsthal,  in  the  Austrian  territorj\ 
The  Austrian  outposts  were  held  by  the  Walmoden 
cuirassiers,  and  the  Hungarian  outposts  by  the  Nicolaus 
hussars.  Jellachich  had  pushed  forward  a  few  squad- 
rons of  the  tjuirassiers  to  reconnoitre  preparatory  to  a 
second  attempt  to  cross  the  frontier.  They  were  visible 
from  a  hill  near  the  town,  advancing  in  beautiful  order ; 
nor  did  there  appear  any  indications  of  opposition  to 
their  progress  till  they  reached  the  centre  of  a  large 
plain,  near  Parendorf.  A  body  of  our  hussars,  about 
half  their  number,  then  suddenly  appeared  upon  the 
margin  of  the  plain,  where  they  paused  for  a  moment, 
as  if  to  measure  the  distance  of  the  enemy  with  accu- 
racy. They  then  got  in  motion  at  a  smart  trot,  which 
gradually  increased  to  full  speed,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Austrians.  Those  who  were  looking  on  thought  these 
were  but  the  advanced  guard,  and  that  the  main  body 
of  the  hussars  would  soon  follow ;  as  the  distance 
between  them  and  the  enemy  was  rapidly  diminishing, 
all  looked  anxiously  for  the  expected  succours — none 
appeared.  Away,  away,  rushed  the  gallant  band,  like 
an  eagle  upon  his  prey.  Their  speed  increases  every 
moment.  They  near  the  enemy.  The  Austrians  pause 
— their  hussars  are  upon  them — their  main  body  is 
hurled  to  the  earth  by  the  fearful  impetus,  and  the  rest 
scattered  over  the  plain  like  froth,  whilst  the  hussars, 
in  a  compact  mass,  their  speed  scarcely  arrested  by  the 
shock,  literally  pass  over  a  confused  heap  of  men  and 
horses.     It  was  a  grand,  but  a  very  fearful  sight ;  and^ 
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as  I  learned  afterwards,  cost  the  Atustrians  very  dear, 
whilst  our  lose  was  scarcely  anything. 

The  same  evening  all  the  preparations  for  my  journey 
1)ack  to  Vienna  were  finished.     I  had  now  intrusted  to 

me,  a  letter  from  Kossuth  to  the  Embassy,  a 

letter  from  Baron  Motoechitzky  to  Prince  Windisch* 
glitz,  and  many  private  letters  from  the  officers  to 
persons  in  Vienna.  My  military  friends  advised  me  to 
conceal  the  letters  in  my  haversack.  This  did  not 
appear  to  me  good  counsel ;  for  I  knew  that,  should  I 
be  stopped  by  the  Croats,  they  would  ransack  and  turn 
inside  out  everything  likely  to  contain  food,  my  letters 
would  thus  be  discovered,  and  myself  inevitably  put  to 
death.  I  had  determined  to  make  the  journey  in  a 
peasant's  cart,  as  it  would  expose  me  to  fewer  inquiries 
and  stoppages  than  a  vehicle  of  more  imposing  appear- 
ance. I  caused  one  of  the  planks  of  the  cart  to  be 
hollowed  out  at  the  end,  without  breaking  the  surface 
of  the  side,  and  placed  all  my  letters  in  the  space  thus 
formed.  The  plank  was  then  replaced,  and  the  joining 
at  the  end  rubbed  over  with  clay.  I  now  felt  perfectly 
certain  that  they  could  not  be  discovered  by  even  the 
prying  Croats. 

On  the  evening  of  December  the  5  th,  I  left  Presburg, 
and  soon  reached  Wolfsthal,  where  Jellachich's  corps 
was  posted.  As  usual,  I  was  seized  at  the  outposts, 
and  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination.  In  anticipation 
of  such  an  event,  I  had  provided  myself  with  papers 
from  a  well-known  fruit  warehouse  at  Presburg,  and 
represented  myself  as  an  agent  of  that  house  going  to 
Vienna  to  collect  in  some  debts.  In  spite  of  all  my 
precautions,  however,  I  was  placed  under  military  sur- 
veillance as  far  as  Sommering.  I  was  stopped  and 
examined  six-and-twenty  times,  but  in  all  cases  my 
papers  proved  a  sufficient  passport.  At  length,  eariy 
on  the  6th,  the  cupolas  and  towers  of  the  once  gay,  but 
now  humbled  and  mourning,  city  of  the  Kaisers  ap- 
peared in  view. 
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I  entered  Yieima.  It  appeared  to  my  imagination 
invested  with 'a  eombre  and  tragic  hue^  and  the  ruins 
which  marked  the  fierceness  of  the  recent  struggle 
against  tyranny,  seemed  fraught  with  solemn  admoni- 
tion to  all  despotic  rulers.  The  figure  of  my  slaugh- 
tered husband  came  before  my  mind;  but  the  thronging 
memories  which  accompanied  it  I  cannot,  even  did  I 
desire  to,  depict.  It  was  now  exactly  a  month  since  I 
had  left  the  city,  but  the  exciting  events  which  I  had 
passed  through  made  it  appear  a  much  longer  period. 

I  repaired  to  the  Hotel  of  tie Embassy,  where  I 

was  received  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  an  imme- 
diate answer  promised  to  Kossuth's  despatch.  From 
thence  I  proceeded  to  Schonbnm,  with  the  letter  to 
Prince  Windischgratz ;  but  was  informed  that  he  was 
gone  with  Jellachich  to  the  Imperial  Court  at  Olmiitz^ 
and  would  not  return  till  the  next  day.  His  nephew. 
Count  Windischgratz,  whom  I  saw  soon  after  with 
Count  Thun  and  Prince  Lichtenstein,  confirmed  this 
information.  I  returned,  therefore,  to  Vienna,  and 
occupied  myself  in  delivering  the  various  letters  with 
which  I  was  charged.     In  the  evening  I  received  the 

promised  answer  of  the Ambassador  to  Kossuth's 

letter. 

On  the  next  day  I  again  visited  Schonbrun,  and  was 
admitted  to  an  interview  with  Windischgratz  and  Jel- 
lachich,— the  two  pillars  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg, 
They  received  me  with  distinguished  courtesy.  Could 
they  have  divined  the  thoughts  that  filled  my  heart, 
how  different  would  have  been  my  reception  I  I  handed 
my  letter  to  Windischgratz:  he  read  it,  and  seemed 
struck  with  terror  at  its  contents.  I  confess  it  was  not 
without  a  secret  feeling  of  satisfaction  I  saw  this  man 
taste  some  of  the  bitterness  of  that  misery  into  which^ 
with  a  remorseless  hand,  he  had  plunged  myriads  of  his 
own,  and  of  my  countrymen.  He  went  into  his  cabinet 
to  write  an  answer  to  Motoschitzky,  and  Jelladbich 
remained  standing  in  the  presence  of  his  deadly  enemy. 
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I  now  looked^  for  the  first  tlme»  upon  the  calunmiator 
of  Hnngarian  honour — the  plunderer  and  destroyer  of 
Vienna.  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  giving  utterance 
to  the  feelings  of  disgust  and  scorn  that  swelled  within 
me;  but  I  could  serve  my  country  more  effectually, 
and  was  silent.  He  questioned  me  as  to  the  number 
and  condition  of  the  Hungarian  troops.  I  represented 
them  as  double  their  actual  force.  Upon  which  he 
said,  with  apparent  carelessness,  that  those  divisiona 
which  I  had  not  seen  were  probably  still  stronger. 
His  drift  was  evidently  to  draw  from  me  some  in- 
formation reelecting  the  position  of  the  various  corps, 
but  I  defeated  it  by  taking  refuge  in  the  general 
ignorance  of  my  sex  upon  such  matters.  Win- 
disdigratsi  now  returned  with  his  written  answer  to 
Motosohitzky.  He  thanked  me  again  for  the  trouble  I 
had  taken  on  his  account;  and  what  pleased  me  much 
more,  he  directed  Count  Thun  to  make  out  an  order, 
giving  me  liberty  to  pass,  wherever  I  chose,  unmolested 
by  the  Austrian  troops,  to  which  he  appended  his  own 
signature.  I  took  my  leave :  my  object  was  accom- 
plished,  and  the  two  great  generals — ^the  conquerors  of 
Prague  and  Vienna — ^were  outwitted  by  a  woman. 

On  the  esplanade  of  the  castle  I  met  a  messenger 
ooming  from  the  State  Printing  Office,  with  the  pro- 
clamation containing  the  authoritative  announcement  of 
the  Emperor  Fer^and's  abdication.  I  obtained  a 
copy,  and  having  thus  effected  all  that  I  desired,  left 
Vienna  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  My  return 
was  very  different  from  my  last  journey.  The  Field- 
Sfarshttl's  autograph  operated  Uke  a  magic  spell,  and 
everywhere  conunanded  for  me  the  utmost  attention 
and  respect:  no  one  recognized  in  the  bearer  of  so 
potent  a  missive,  the  poor  fruit-woman  who  had  passed 
through  the  lines  two  days  before. 

I  reached  Fresburg  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
and  caused  Csanyi  to  be  instantly  informed  of  my 
arrival.     He  was  in  bed,  but  arose  immediately,  and 

g2 
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received  my  information.  The  proclamation  announcing 
Ferdinand's  abdication  was  copied  on  the    spot,  and 
sent  off  with  the  other  despatches  to  Kossuth  by  an 
express.     The  next  day  I  visited  Gorgey,  and  commu- 
nicated to  him,  also,  the  results  of  my  mission.   I  found 
him  reading  a  proclamation  of  the  Archduke  Francis 
Joseph,  in  which  he  declared  his  determination  not  to 
treat  with  the  ^^ Hungarian  rebels ;^^  but  with  all  the 
terrors  of  fire  and  sword,  ^^  either  to  annihilate  the  traitor 
hordeSy  or  force  them  to  submit  to  his  lawful  authority/' 
Such  was  the  language  of  this  wicked  and  slanderous 
manifesto.     Had  we  been  rebels,  instead  of  subjects  of 
an  independent  kingdom,  seeking  to  defend  our  national 
liberty,  and  the  rights  purchased  by  the  blood  of  our 
fathers,    and    re]>eatedly   guaranteed    against   foreign 
encroachments,  we  might  have  asked,  who  has  made  us 
rebels?    Have  we  not  received  provocation  so  deep, 
and  deadly,  and  reiterated,  as  would  make  loyalty  to 
our  tyrants  rebellion  against  mankind,  and  justify  the 
deposition  from  a  power,  so  grossly  abused,  of  even  a 
hereditary  dynasty?      Our  laws  were  abrogated,  our 
rights  denied :  our  national  honour  traduced  and  black- 
ened.     The  industry  of  our  people  suppressed,  our 
commerce   extinguished.       The    paths  of   knowledge 
closed  against  our  youth,  and  our  loyal  and  moderate 
remonstrances  against  this  unheard-of  oppression  trifled 
with  and  turned  into  ridicule;  and  lest  all  this  was  not 
sufficient    to    gratify   the    hereditary  hatred    of   our 
tyrants,  the  savage  Croats  bounded  in  upon  our  inno- 
cent peasantry  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  their 
leader,  Jellachich,  his  hands  still  red  with  the  blood  of 
our  people,  and  his  face  black  with  the  smoke  and  ashes 
of  our  villages,  appointed  Imperial  Lieutenant  and 
Governor  of  our  country. 

These,  I  know,  are  vain  exclamations,  but  I  cannot 
altogether  suppress  my  burning  emotions  of  shame  and 
indignation,  when  I  remember  the  manner  in  which  my 
country  has  been  slandered  and  mangled  by  the  faithless 
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and  inhuman  policy  of  the  Hapsburgs.  The  following 
facts,  which  lie  patent  to  the  commonest  apprehension, 
will  remain  for  ages  to  come  a  memorial  of  Austrian 
misrule  in  the  popular  traditions  of  Hungary. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1848,  of  his  own  free  will,  and 
to  the  uniyensal  satisfaction  of  his  people,  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  confirmed  the  Hungarian  Constitution,  as  it 
had  been  presented  to  him  the  day  before,  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  the  nation.  The  rejoicings  on  this 
occasion  were  befitting  the  triumph  of  loyalty  and 
freedom.  Kossuth,  the  chosen  of  the  people,  entered 
Vienna  with  the  Palatine  of  Hungary.  The  citizens 
took  the  horses  from  his  carriage,  and  drew  it  themselves 
to  the  Imperial  residence,  as  a  testimony  of  honour  to 
the  cause  he  represented.  The  Emperor  promised  to 
fulfil  all  the  petitions  laid  before  him. 

On  the  next  day  a  deputation  of  Hungarian  youths, 
dressed  in  their  national  costume,  paraded  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  crowned  with  the  bouquets  and  garlands 
which  showered  upon  them  wherever  they  passed 
in  token  of  the  popular  sympathy.  Banners  waved 
in  all  directions,  and  joyous  ^^Eljem!^^  filled  the 
air;  the  Emperor  again  confirmed  all  that  he  had 
promised  on  the  previous  day,  and  the  contentment 
and  joy  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds.  Alas  I 
the  scene  was  destined  soon  to  change.  The  many 
headed  monster  known  as  the  Camarilla  aroused 
itself,  united  itself  with  the  military  pow^er,  and  sought 
to  strangle  the  freedom  of  the  people  in  its  very  infancy. 
The  good-natured  Emperor  Ferdinand  was  compelled  to 
resign  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  brother's  son,  a  boy 
yet  in  his  minority.  This  helpless  tool  of  the  Camarilla 
was  compelled,  in  his  turn,  to  annul  all  that  his  uncle 
had  confirmed,  and  because  the  Hungarians  had  dared 
to  assert  their  rights  thus  solemnly  guaranteed  by  their 
lawful  monarch,  and  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  them 
against  a  youth  who  had  no  legal  claim  to  their  obedi- 

•  The  Hungariaa  "Huzza!" 
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ence,  they  were  stigmatized  as  rebels  and  traitors^  their 
land  covered  with  mourning,  and  filled  with  lamentation. 
These  things,  I  affirm,  will  long  dwell  in  the  memory 
of  my  country;  retribution  for  such  crimes  may  be  slow, 
but  it  is  certain.  Truth  cannot  be  always  confounded, 
nor  does  justice  slumber  for  ever.  Hungary  intrusts 
her  cause  to  the  judgment  of  posterity. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Visit  to  Hampfen— Ad  Austrian  surprise  party  surprised — ^Mission  from 
Koesath  to  the  Diet  at  Kremsier— Journey  to  I^man  and  Neustadfr-^ 
A  patriotic  Jewish  femily — Difficulty  of  crossing  the  Austrian  line»— 
Arrival  at  Strani  within  the  lines — Kremsier — Old  acquaintances  from 
Vienna — Vbit  to  Olmlitz — Return  to  Strani — Cross  the  Austrian  lines 
without  difficulty — Arriral  atNeustadt — Banquet  interrupted — <Capture 
of  Tymau  by  the  Austrians — Reception  by  GuyoU'^His  character- 
Attack  up«i  a  honied  detachment,  without  officers,  repulsed — Arrival 
at  Ptesbui^ — ^Voyage  to  Komom— Visit  to  Presburg — ^Windischgriits 
at  Preaborg. 

During  my  stay  at  Presburg,  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Hampfen,  a  small  town  about  three  hours'  distant* 
The  population  were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  in 
consequence  of  a  report  which  had  reached  them  that  a 
battle  had  been  fought  and  won  by  the  Hungarians  in 
their  neighbourhood.  The  intelligence  was  confirmed 
by  a  courier,  who  arrived  soon  after.  The  facts  were 
as  follows:  The  Austrians  had  planned  a  night-attack 
upon  the  Hungarian  encampment,  and  for  this  purpose 
had  sent  forward,  from  Angem,  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, a  few  squadrons  of  Mengen  cuirassiers,  and  a 
half  battalion  of  the  Nassau  regiment,  with  every  pre- 
caution to  effect  a  complete  surprise ;  such  precautions 
were  vain,  however,  in  a  country  where  every  peasant 
was  a  sentinel. 

The  Imperialists  had  already  crossed  the  Biver  March^ 
and  were  advancing  upon  the  patriot  camp,  when  the 
intelligence  of  their  approach  reached  the  latter.  It  was 
about  midnight ;  but  there  was  ample  time  to  prepare 
for  their  reception.  A  company  of  Tyrolese  jagers, 
and  a  squadron  of  Alexander  hussars  were  posted  at 
both  sides  of  the  road,  in  a  wood  in  front  of  the  village 
of  Ungareigen.  The  day  had  just  begun  to  break,  when 
the  enemy  was  seen  moving  forward  rapidly,  and  in 
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profound  silence.  Not  a  sound  or  movement  betrayed 
the  presence  of  the  Hungarians  until  the  Austrians  were 
completely  within  the  ambuscade.  The  hussars  and 
jagers  then  raised  their  terrific  battle-cry,  and  threw 
themselves  upon  the  crowded  ranks  of  the  foe.  The 
surprise  and  confusion  amongst  the  Imperialists  was  at 
first  indescribable,  but  as  the  daylight  increased,  they 
became  aware  of  the  small  number  of  their  assailants, 
and  having  retired  a  little  and  rallied  their  broken  ranks, 
they  advanced  again  gallantly  to  the  attack. 

A  desperate  and  obstinate  hand-to-hand  fight  now 
ensued,  in  which  both  sides  displayed  the  utmost 
bravery,  but  which  would  probably  have  ended  in  the 
total  destruction  of  our  brave  fellows,  who  were  greatly 
outnumbered,  had  not  the  enemy's  cavalry  fallen  into 
confusion  through  some  unexplained  accident.  The 
hussars  saw  it,  and  charged  with  such  fury  that  the 
Austrians  were  completely  broken,  and  fled  on  all  sides 
in  the  wildest  confusion.  They  were  pursued  to  a  long 
distance,  and  the  greater  number  either  destroyed  or 
captured.  The  joy  on  this  occasion  was  the  greater 
that  the  enemy  had  been  caught  in  his  own  net,  and 
surprised  himself  whilst  endeavouring  to  siu^rise  others. 
The  loss  on  our  side,  though  trifling  compared  with 
tliat  of  the  Imperialists,  was  suflficiently  great  to  prove 
the  deadly  obstinacy  of  the  conflict. 

On  my  return  to  Presburg,  Csanyi  handed  me  a  packet 
from  Kossuth,  containing  despatches  for  the  Diet  at 
Kremsier,  and  a  letter,  in  which  he  prayed  me  to  ua- 
dertake  their  transmission.  Csanyi  seemed  to  doubt 
my  ability  to  accomplish  a  mission  so  full  of  danger  and 
diflBculty,  for  it  involved  the  necessity  of  penetrating 
the  Austrian  lines,  and  of  running  the  gauntlet  through 
the  numerous  hostile  cantonments  which  beset  the  road 
from  Presburg  to  Kremsier.  The  Commissioner  knew 
also,  that  even  women,  if  detected  in  performing  such 
services,  were  treated  by  the  Imperialists  with  the  most 
barbarous  severity.     He  was,  therefore,  surprised  when 
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I  (accepted  the  charge  with  joy;  but  I  had  only  my  life 
to  lose,  and  burned  with  desire  to  serve  my  fatherland, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  that.  He  gave  me  a  general 
warrant  to  demand  money  and  horses  from  the  Hun- 
garian officials  along  the  route,  and  Gorgey  gave  me 
credentials  to  his  subordinates.  The  two  then  took 
theif  leave,  with  earnest  wishes  for  my  safety  and  for 
the  success  of  my  enterprise. 

I  commenced  my  journey  on  the  12th  of  December, 
and  reached  Tyrnau  the  same  day  by  railway. 
There  the  Government  Commissary,  Murey,  provided 
me  with  horses,  which  were  to  be  at  my  service  as  far 
as  Neustadt.  Up  to  this  point  all  went  very  smoothly; 
but  here  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  commenced* 
Behind  Neustadt,  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  Mora- 
vian frontier  was  barricaded  and  fortified;  I  left  my 
portmanteau,  therefore,  with  the  baggage  of  Prince 
Wovonetzky,  and  proceeded  to  Neustadt,  where  I  ar- 
rived about  one  in  the  morning.  A  corporal  of  one  of 
the  battalions  of  the  Ceccopi^ri  regiment  which  had 
come  over  to  the  Hungarian  service,  received  me  at  the 
gate,  and  upon  sight  of  Gorgey's  certificate  conducted 
me  to  an  inn.  After  a  short  time,  the  major  of  the 
battalion  made  his  appearance ;  and  having  read  Cs&iyi'» 
warrant,  immediately  provided  me  with  a  carriage  and 
horses,  to  convey  me  as  near  to  the  Austrians'  entrench- 
ments as  I  should  deem  it  prudent  to  travel  in  that 
manner.  For  means  to  cross  the  lines,  however,  I  was 
left  entirely  to  my  own  resources.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  a  Jewish  woman,  whom  I  soon  discovered  to 
be  a  thorough  Hungarian  in  principle.  She  informed 
me  that  she  had  a  daughter  living  at  Strani,  a  viUage 
on  the  Austrian  side  of  the  frontier.  This  information 
suggested  to  me  a  project  for  accomplishing  my  formid- 
able undertaking.  I  disclosed  my  design  to  my  Hebrew 
friend,  who  entered  into  it  with  the  greatest  zeal.  It 
was  arranged  between  us  in  the  following  manner :  I 

c3 
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dressed  myself  as  a  public  messenger,*  in  clothes  which 
she  provided  for  me,  and  to  render  my  disguise  perfect, 
I  dyed  my  hands  and  face  to  a  deep  sun-brown.  My 
hostess  made  up  a  parcel  of  things  which  I  was  to  carry 
to  her  daughter.  My  own  clothes  were  made  up  in 
another  parcel,  and  both,  together  with  an  unsealed 
letter,  which  she  wrote,  were  addressed  to  the  daugftter. 
My  despatches  I  sowed  up  carefully  in  the  lining  of  my 
fur  cloak. 

A  countrywoman  trayelled  with  me,  and  carried  my 
parcels  to  the  frontier,  where  I  took  them  myself,  and 
we  advanced  boldly  into  the  midst  of  the  Austrian 
entrenchments.  A  seigeant-major  of  the  sixth  battalion 
of  the  Feldjagers  stopped  us,  and  inspected  the  pass 
which  we  Imd  brought  from  Neustadt.  He  then  took 
us  to  the  Customs'  Office,  where  we  underwent  a  strict 
examination,  and  had  our  parcels  thoroughly  searched* 
We  had  taken  good  care,  however,  that  nothing  of  a 
suspicious  kind  could  be  found  in  them ;  and  as  for  the 
lining  of  my  fur  cloak,  it  was  not  once  thought  of. 
We  were  allowed  to  depart,  and  proceeded  to  Strani, 
which  was  sufficiently  distant  from  the  frontier  to 
remove  all  further  apprehension  of  interruption  from 
the  soldiery. 

I  left  my  good  companion  with  the  Jewish  family  at 
Strani  to  wait  for  my  return,  and  having  thrown  off 
my  di^uise,  resmned  my  journey.  I  took  the  stage- 
coach to  Hradish,  and  the  railway  from  thence  to 
Holein,  where  I  found  ^an  omnibus  which  finally  depo- 
sited me  at  Kremsier,  the  place  of  my  destination.  At 
the  gate  stood  a  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  notes, 
and  write  a  description  of  every  stranger  who  arrived. 
I  know  not  what  sort  of  sketch  he  gave  of  me,  but  if 
it  were  drawn  from  the  papers  which  I  showed  him,  it 
was  ^calculated  greatly  to  deceive  his  employers ;  for 

*  In  Hungary,  and  parts  of  Austria,  there  is  a  class  of  women  called 
Soter^firttuenj  by  wliom  all  parcels  and  messages  which  cannot  be  sent  by 
post  are  carried  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 
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in  the  hard  necessity  of  mj  ooantry,  I  was  obliged  to 
assun^  a  yarietj  of  characters  to  do  her  some  service. 
On  this  occasion^  I  was  the  wife  of  a  fruiterer  at 
Strani,  and  showed  his  certificate  to  that  effect  The 
Baroness  would  have  been  arrested,  but  the  fruit- 
woman  was  allowed  to  pass  uumolested. 

The  Diet  was  sitting  in  the  Episcopal  Palace;  I 
went  thither,  and  applied  to  the  officer  who  registered 
the  addresses  of  the  deputies,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
reddence  of  one  member  of  the  left,  and  one  of  the 
right,  to  whom  I  intended  to  announce  my  mission,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  all  cause  of  jealousy,  though 
the  reader  will  naturally  suppose  that  my  communica* 
tions  were  specially  directed  to  the  former  party. 

Dr.  Y — d  gave  me  all  the  necessary  information ;  I 
soon  found  those  of  whom  I  was  in  quest,  and  with 
them  a  multitude  of  old  acquaintances  from  Vienna. 
My  sudden  appearance  in  their  midst  seemed  to  them 
something  supernatural.  They  had  not  seen  me  since 
my  first  journey  from  Vienna,  for  on  my  return  they 
were  all  at  Eiremsier,  and  knowing  the  imminent 
dangers  through  which  I  had  to  pass,  they  had  long 
numbered  me  with  the  dead.  These  circumstances 
rendered  the  communications  which  I  made  to  them 
concerning  the  spirit  and  determination  of  the  Hun- 
garian nation  peculiarly  impressive. 

Their  astonishment  increased  as  I  narrated  my  hard- 
fihipe  and  escapes  from  deadly  pml,  and  reached  its 
height  when  I  showed  them  the  despatches  from  Kos- 
suth. They  appeared  to  regard  me  as  a  messenger 
from  heaven;  they  could  not  comprehend  how  a  woman 
could  endure  such  sufferings ;  many  wept,  nor  could  I 
refrain  from  tears  myself,  but  they  were  tears  of  grati- 
tude to  the  God  of  Hungary,  who  had  protected  me 
and  enabled  me  to  show  what  a  feeble  woman  can  brave 
for  the  land  of  her  affections. 

From  Kremsier  I  proceeded  to  Olmiitz,  where  the 
young  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  resided  with  his  parents. 
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Since  his  flight  from  Vienna.  I  thought  my  presence 
there  might  be  useful^  and  made  the  journey  fro^  a 
spontaneous  desire  to  gather  all  the  information  possible 
concerning  the  proceedings  of  those  whom,  on  every 
ground,  I  considered  the  enemies  of  my  country.  I 
observed  the  movements  of  parties,  ascertained  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  people,  and  purchased  a 
variety  of  papers  and  journals  which  showed  in  what 
direction  the  tide  of  national  feeling  was  setting. 

Amongst  other  matters,  I  obtained  an  engraving  of 
the  young  Emperor's  portrait,  which  was  entitled  '^  The 
King  of  Hungary."  Having  thus  furnished  myself 
with  abundant  information,  I  took  the  railway  again  to 
Hradish,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Straui,  where  I  found 
my  brave  countrywoman;  and  assuming  my  disguise 
once  more,  we  started  for  the  frontier,  accompanied  by 
the  Jewess.  She  was  well  known  to  the  soldiers,  and 
under  her  protection  we  were  allowed  to  pass  without 
any  difficulty.  The  despatches  to  Kossuth  I  had  sewed 
up,  as  before,  in  the  lining  of  my  Air  cloak,  ^and  as  soon 
as  we  had  passed  the  Austrian  lines,  I  took  them  out^ 
and  made  the  Jewess  a  present  of  the  cloak,  as  a  token 
of  gratitude  for  her  kindness  and  fidelity. 

I  was  once  more  in  Hungary,  and  secure  from  vio- 
lence ;  but  the  roads  were  so  broken  up  with  barricades 
and  fortifications  that  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the 
mountains  on  foot,  in  order  to  reach  the  spot  where  the 
carriage  of  the  Ceccopi^ri  Major,  from  Neustadt,  was 
directed  to  wait  for  my  return.  At  length  I  found  it^ 
and  proceeded  to  Neustadt.  The  coachman  did  not 
drive  mc  to  the  hotel,  as  I  expected,  but  to  the  resi- 
dence of  his  master,  in  obedience  to  orders. 

Here  I  found  the  Major,  the  district  Commissioners 
the  principal  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  town, 
and  the  6lite  of  the  inhabitants  waiting  for  my  arrivaL 
They  received  me  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  and 
invited  me  to  a  public  banquet,  which  was  prepared  in 
my  honour,  but  which,  none  of  us  were  destined  to 
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enjoy.  We  had  hardly  seated  ourselves  at  table,  when 
Lieitenant-Colonel  Degrad,  an  aide-de-camp  of  Gorgey, 
entered  the  saloon,  and  announced  the  startling  intel- 
ligence that  Tymau  had  been  attacked  and  taken  by 
the  Austriansy  and  ordered  the  Major  to  march  instantly 
to  Neutra. 

It  was  necessary  for  me  now  to  seek  some  other 
route  to  Presburg,  and  I  gladly  accepted  a  place  in 
Degrades  carriage,  which  conveyed  me  by  a  detour 
through  Pitchtzen  and  Freistadtel,  to  Szered.  Here 
we  found  the  Government  Commissioner,  Miirey,  who 
had  just  arrived  from  Tyrnau.  He  told  us  that  it  was 
certainly  true  that  the  Austrians  had  had  possession  of 
Tymau  the  day  before,  but  only  for  a  moment,  for 
scarcely  had  they  entered,  when  they  were  attacked  by 
the  brave  Guyon,  and  driven  out  again  with  great  loss* 

Guyon  was  in  every  respect  qualified  to  command 
an  army;  had  he  been  General-in-Chief  of  the  Hun- 
garian forces,  how  different  would  have  been  the  issue 
of  the  contest! — at  least  our  arms  would  never  have 
been  sullied  with  treason.  Although  a  Briton,  and  not 
a  Magyar  by  birth,  he  was  beloved  and  honoured  by 
the  hussars  and  honveds,  as  a  father  by  his  children. 
He  was  bold,  enterprising,  and  judicious,  and  showed 
the  highest  degree  of  strategetic  skill  in  all  his  move- 
ments; but  it  happened  in  the  Hungarian  war,  as  it 
has  frequently  happened  in  other  cases,  that  genius  was 
often  postponed  to  overweening  self-conceit;  and  whilst 
men  of  genuine  merit  were  content  to  serve  the  great 
cause  in  a  8ubor<Unate  position,  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  were  grasped  by  a  man  remarkable  only  for  his 
anuudng  ignorance,  egotism,  and  love  of  notoriety. 

On  learning  that  Tyrnau  was  again  in  our  possession, 
I  proceeded  thither  as  rapidly  as  my  weary  horses  could 
bear  me,  for  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  relay  at 
Szered.  I  found  Guyon,  Pustelnic,  and  Wovonetzky, 
at  Tymau;  but  on  inquiring  for  my  portmanteau, 
which  had  been  left  with  Wovonetzky's  baggage,  I  had 
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the  mortification  to  learn  that  it  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians^  with  much  booty  besides.  This 
was  an  iintimelj  loss,  as  it  contained  nij  whole  outfit. 
I  wished  to  proceed  by  rail  to  Presburg,  but  all  the 
carriages  had  been  sent  thither  to  fetch  reinforcements 
for  the  garrison  of  Tyrnau,  as  the  Austrians  had 
appeared  in  force  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  a 
renewed  attack  upon  the  town  was  expected  Whilst 
in  this  state  of  suspense,  the  thunder  of  a  fuxious  can-* 
nonade  reached  our  ears.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
inferring  that  the  Austrians  were  engaged  with  another 
division  of  the  Hungarian  army,  and  apprehending  an 
immediate  attempt  upon  the  garrison,  wished  to  barri«- 
cade  the  streets,  but  the  burgomaster,  Pitro,  an  Impe- 
rialist at  heart,  refused  his  permission.  Guyon,  how- 
ever, who  imderstood  nothing  of  such  double-dealing, 
caused  him  to  alter  his  tone  in  a  moment,  by  a  polite 
intimation  that  he  would  most  probably  be  hanged  if 
he  obstructed  the  defence  of  the  town. 

In  default  of  all  other  means  of  locomotion,  I  was 
glad  l;o  make  the  journey  to  Presburg  in  a  vehicle  con- 
structed of  wicker-work.  On  the  way,  the  train  with 
the  reinforcements  for  Tymau  passed  us.  It  contained 
about  a  thousand  honved  troops,  without  a  single  officer. 
They  were  laughing,  shouting,  and  singing,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  some  holiday  fite.  A  little  farther  a 
separate  train  passed  us,  carrying  the  officers.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  this  an  unfortunate  arrangement; 
for,  although  there  was  no  danger  of  desertion  from  the 
Hungarian  ranks,  where  every  bosom  burned  with 
patriotic  ardour,  and  every  private  soldier  made  the 
quarrel  with  the  oppressor  his  own,  yet  the  presence  of 
the  officers  with  the  men  would,  I  thought,  have  tended 
to  confirm  their  habits  of  subordination,  and  to  increase 
their  confidence.  I  could  not  suppress  a  certain  antici- 
pation of  evil  from  such  carelessness,  which  was  but 
too  well  founded. 

The  Austrians  had  surrounded  Tymau,  and  taken 
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poeseasion  of  the  terminus  before  the  arrival  of  the 
bonyeds.  A  thick  fog  covered  the  town^  so  that  our 
fnends  within  the  walls  could  not  see  what  was  passing 
without.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  telegraph  was 
brother  to  the  tndtorous  burgomaster,  and,  like  him, 
devoted  to  the  Austrian  party.  He  gave  no  intimation 
whatever  to  the  approaching  train  of  the  presence  of 
the  enemy.  On  came  our  gallant  fellows  unofficered, 
and  in  every  respect  unprepared  for  such  a  reception; 
and  the  moment  they  arrived  they  were  surrounded 
and  set  upon  by  the  Imperialists.  Enraged  at  being 
caught  in  a  trap,  they  drew  their  weapons,  and  fought 
with  such  fury  and  desperation,  that  their  assailants 
b^an  to  hesitate;  and  before  they  could  take  measures 
for  mastering  this  sjMrited  company,  Guyon  was  made 
acquunted  with  the  affiiir,  and  £ew  with  a  strong  body 
of  troops  to  the  rescue,  by  which  means  the  reinforce^ 
ments  were  saved  from  this  well-planned  surprise  of 
the  Austrians. 

I  reached  Presburg  in  the  evening,  and  delivered^my 
despatches,  which  were  immediately  sent  to  Kossuth, 
at  Pesth,  by  a  courier.  I  now  prepared  myself  for  a 
thorough  rest,  for  I  had  had  no  sleep  for  four  days,  nor 
even  paused  in  my  journey,  and  therefore  entered  my 
hotel  intent  upon  thoroughly  recruiting  myself.  Al- 
ready, in  anticipation,  I  tasted  the  joys  of  undisturbed 
repose,  when  a  messenger  arrived  with  a  request  from 
the  €rovemment,  that  I  would  immediately  set  out  for 
Komom  by  the  steamer,  which  was  about  to  start,  and 
wait  there  for  the  arrival  of  Gorgey's  corps,  when  the 
Government  Commissioner,  Cs^yi,  who  accompanied 
it,  would  instruct  me  further  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
I  could  serve  the  fatherland. 

The  steamer  left  Presburg  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
It  was  so  crowded  with  prisoners,  with  sick,  and  with 
wounded,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  space  to  sit  in 
any  part  of  the  vessel ;  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  pass 
the  night  on  deck  in  a  standing  posture.     The  voyage 
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was  one  of  no  small  danger^  for  the  Austrians  had 
pressed  forward  in  force  upon  the  western  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  had  constructed  several  shcNre  batteries, 
for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  the  river.  We  succeeded, 
however,  under  cover  of  night,  in  passing  their  lines 
without  attracting  observation.  Had  they  discovered 
us,  we  should  have  been  blown  to  pieces  and  destroyed 
in  a  few  moments.  Towards  morning,  the  Government 
Commissioner,  Lutzinsky,  provided  me  with  a  more 
comfortable  position  on  board,  and,  summoning  what 
resignation  I  could  command,  I  passed  the  next  day 
without  any  incident  worth  recording,  until  we  arrived 
at  Komorn  in  the  evening.  Lutzinsky  gave  directions 
for  rooms  and  attendance  to  be  provided  for  me,  and 
the  reader  will  by  this  time  suspect  that  I  was  quite 
prepared  to  avail  myself  of  such  accommodations.  I 
retired  to  rest,  determined  to  indemnify  myself  for 
recent  privations ;  and  I  did  so,  for  I  slept  with  scarcely 
any  intermission  for  two  days  and  two  nights. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  Gorgey  and  Lazar 
appeared  before  Komorn  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
corps,  and  Cs&nyi  entered  the  fortress  at  the  same  time* 
One  evening,  at  dinner  with  some  general  officers, 
Cs&nyi,  who  seemed  to  think  that  no  obstacle  could 
baffle  me,  said :  *^  Well,  Baroness,  what  do  you  suppose 
the  black-yellows*  are  now  doing  at  Presburg?  I 
should  like  to  know  greatly."  He  meant  this  for  a 
jest.  I  answered,  carelessly,  that  it  would  interest  me 
very  much  also,  and  there  the  matter  dropped ;  but  my 
resolution  was  taken,  and  I  immediately  started  for 
Presburg.  I  had  two  letters,  of  which  it  would  not  be 
discreet  to  make  further  mention,  lest  the  persons  inte-^ 
rested  in  them  should  be  compromised.  As  Presbui^^ 
was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  I  should  provide  myself  with  legitimation 
papers.  These  I  obtained  through  the  Commissioner 
Halatzi.     He  gave  me  a  pass  to  a  place  in  the  county 

,  *  Black  and  yellow  were  the  Austrian  colours. 
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of  Presbuig,  where  I  obtained  papers  which  qualified 
me  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  county^  from  the  district 
Commissioner^  and  thus  I  reached  the  citj. 

Presburg  is  an  unfortified  town  of  great  extent.  It 
was  impossible  to  defend  it  against  the  superior  forces 
of  the  Austrians^  and  the  Hungarians  had^  therefore, 
eyacuated  it  without  attempting  an  ineffectual  opposi- 
tion, which  could  only  damage  the  city,  and  exasperate 
the  enemy  against  the  citizens.  The  bridge  of  boats 
which  formed  the  ordinary  communication  between  the 
two  banks  of  the  river,  had  been  removed,  in  order  to 
delay,  as  long  as  possible,  the  entrance  of  the  Austrians; 
but  the  Danube  had  already  begun  to  freeze,  and  in  a 
short  time  was  sufficiently  solid  to  bear  the  troops  in 
their  passage.  In  this  manner  Prince  Windischgratz 
obtained  possession  of  the  city  without  striking  a  blow. 
He  entered  in  triumph,  and  seemed  to  think  he  had 
obtained  a  great  victory  by  the  rejoicings  he  commanded 
on  the  occasion. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

* 

Alarming  recognition — Precipitate  departure  from  Presbarg — ^Dangeroua 
mission  to  Tymau — Kindness  of  a  Magyar  Mayor — Passage  of  the 
'Waag->6arriBon  of  Tymaa — ^Return  to  Komom — Advice  to  Genenl 

.  Lazar  respecting  Leopoldstadt — ^Military  murder  of  Menyjantiky — 
Invitation  to  Raab—- Meeting  with  Baron  Thunes — Letter  from  Kossuth. — 
Proposed  mission  to  Gallicia — Prince  Wovonetzky — Dinner  at  GOrgey's 
— Fint  interview  with  Kossuth. 

I  TOOK  all  posBible  care  to  preserve  my  incognito 
whilst  effecting  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  succeeded 
perfectly  for  a  time.  Whilst  delivering  my  letters,  I 
ascertained  the  amount  of  contribution  which  Win- 
dischgratZj  in  the  pride  of  his  fancied  conquest,  had 
levied  npon  the  inhabitants ;  and  found  out,  with  suffi- 
cient correctness,  every  circumstance  likely  to  affect 
the  issue  of  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Hungarians, 
to  recover  possession  of  the  city.  In  spite  of  all  my 
precautions  to  avoid  detection,  however,  I  was  disco- 
vered; and  in  a  way  that  might  have  proved  very 
unfortunate,  if  not  fatal  to  me,  had  I  for  a  moment  lost 
my  presence  of  mind.  I  was  walking  one  day  on  the 
public  promenade,  far  from  supposing  that  I  should  meet 
any  one  to  whom  I  was  known,  when,  on  turning  to 
retrace  my  steps,  I  met  young  Windischgratz  and  Count 
Thun  face  to  face.  They  remembered  me  perfectly, 
and  instantly  claimed  my  acquaintance.  I  thought  I 
should  have  simk  into  the  earth  in  the  first  confusion  of 
this  dangerous  recognition.  How  was  I  to  account  fqr 
my  presence  there  ?  or  what  answer  could  I  make  to 
their  inquiries?  They  thought  I  had  just  come  from 
Schonbrun,  and  the  reader  will  suppose  that  I  was  in 
no  hurry  to  rectify  their  mistake.  Our  conversation  was 
long,  and  embraced  a  variety  of  topics.  At  length 
they  seemed  disposed  to  leave  me,  but  requested  to 
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know  mj  address,  that  they  might  wait  upon  me  at  mj 
own  residenoe.  In  the  emt^Traaement  and  anxiety  of 
the  momenty  I  named  a  ceitain  street  and  nmnber,  but 
at  the  same  time  declined  as  politely  as  I  could  the 
intended  honour,  under  ihe  pretext  that  I  had  made 
engagements  to  visit  on  that  day  some  relatives  at 
Tyrnau.  They  were  satisfied  with  my  excuses,  and 
took  their  leave,  whilst  I  remained,  more  dead  than 
alive,  with  vivid  pictures  of  the  dungeon,  alternating 
with  the  scaffold,  before  my  mind. 

This  was  manifestly  no  longer  a  place  for  me.  I  had 
my  passport  visied  with  all  possible  speed,  and  left 
Presbuig  that  very  afternoon.  I  arrived  at  Komom  on 
the  evening  of  the  2l6t,  and  found  that  Ceiayi,  for 
whom  I  had  letters  and  much  valuable  information,  had 
followed  the  head-quarters  of  Gorgey's  corps  to  JELaab. 
I  had  not,  therefore,  the  satisfaction  of  gratifying  his 
curiosity  concerning  the  black-yellows  at  Presburg  in 
person,  but  I  transmitted  the  letters  and  intelligence  by 
a  courier. 

The  undisturbed  repose  of  another  night  was  exceed- 
ingly grateful  to  me ;  and  in  the  calm  reflections  of  the 
morning,  I  could  not  help  feeUng  astonished  at  myself 
for  venturing  almost  gratuitously  into  circumstances  of 
such  imminent  danger.  I  'shuddered  at  the  conse- 
quences, had  Thun  and  Windischgratz  discovered  my 
object  when  we  met,  and  almost  resolved  not  to  run 
such  serious  hazard  a  second  time.  In  the  midst  of 
these  C(^tations,  visitors  were  announced,  and  imme- 
diately Lutzinsky  and  Lazar  entered.  They  spoke  of 
the  great  imjiortance  of  Tyrnau  to  the  Hungarian 
cause,  and  entreated  me  in  the  most  urgent  terms  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  place,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the 
strength  and  condition  of  the  Austrian  garrison.  I 
told  them  it  was  impossible,  as  I  was  already  known 
there,  and  both  the  townspeople  and  their  buxgomaster 
were  unfavourably  disposed  towards  the  Hungarians ; 
that  discovery  would  be,  therefore,  much  more  probable. 
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and  its  consequences  more  to  be  dreaded  than  even  at 
Presburg.  They  still  urged  their  request,  however, 
and  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  determine.  I  was  flattered 
and  excited  by  the  confidence  reposed  in  me  by  the 
Government,  and  my  life  and  property  had  been  long 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  my  fatherland.  It  would 
have  been  selfish  to  have  refused  this  mission,  merely 
because  it  was  dangerous;  I  therefore  undertook  it,  and 
the  officers  took  their  leave  with  many  expressions  of 
gratitude. 

The  journey  now  before  me  was  one  of  extreme  peril, 
owing  to  the  palpable  risk  I  ran  of  detection  in  a  town 
where  I  was  well  known  to  the  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  would  have  been  glad  to  make  their  court  to  the 
Austrian  party  by  informing  upon  me ;  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  hesitation,  and  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  anticipation  of  unavoidable  danger  which 
impels  us  to  encounter  it  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  is, 
perhaps,  our  natural  impatience  of  uncertainty  which 
renders  us  eager  to  know  the  true  character  of  the 
circumstances  which  we  cannot  shun,  and  makes  the 
presence  of  real  peril  more  tolerable  than  its  apprehen- 
sion. However  this  may  be,  I  determined  that  the 
matter  should  be  brought  to  an  issue  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  therefore  set  out  for  Tyrnau  on  the  next  day, 
having  taken  the  precaution  to  remove  from  my  slight 
commissariat  everything  that  could  awaken  suspicion. 
There  was  no  difficulty  up  to  the  suburbs  of  Szered, 
but  there  I  learned  that  the  town  was  in  possession  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  pass 
the  hostile  garrison,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  Mayor  of 
the  suburb — a  true-hearted  Magyar — for  my  success  in 
the  attempt.  He  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  my 
mission,  and  assisted  me  with  all  his  power.  The 
notary  of  the  place  furnished  me  with  the  dress  of  one 
of  his  servants,  and  thus  equipped,  and  accompanied  by 
a  young  peasant,  I  directed  my  course  to  Lantzarowitz, 
leaving  Szered  on  the  right.     We  crossed  the  Waag  in 
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8  boat,  as  our  soldiers  had  burned  the  bridge' o£  Szered 
on  their  retreat  from  Tymau^  which  is  about  an  hour 
distant  I  left  my  companion  at  Szered  with  directions 
to  wait  for  my  return,  and  proceeded  alone  to  Tjrmau. 
At  some  distance  before  the  town  I  fell  in  with  the 
Austrian  outposts^  and  on  being  questioned  as  to  my 
object  in  coming  there,  told  them  I  had  come  from 
Lantzarowitz  for  the  purpose  of  buying  honey  for  the 
Christmas  feast.  Most  fortunately  they  were  satisfied, 
and  allowed  me  to  enter  the  town.  I  went  immediately 
and  purchased  a  quantity  of  honey,  and  whilst  doing  so, 
made  my  observations  upon  the  state  of  the  place. 
Many  persons  who  knew  me  perfectly,  passed  me  by 
without  recognition;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  my  disguise  was  impenetrable. 

The  garrison  consisted  of  about  four  thousand  men. 
There  were  two  twelve-pounder  batteries  in  the  prin- 
cipal square,  and  several  pieces  of  artillery  in  position 
on  the  glads.  I  observed  everything  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  Lazar  very  accurately,  and  having  ob* 
tsdned  a  thorough  notion  of  the  condition  of  the  place, 
left  it  with  my  jar  of  honey  under  my  arm.  I  passed 
the  outposts  without  difficulty,  and  with  a  light  heart 
reached  Lantzarowitz,  where  my  companion  joined  me. 
We  returned  without  delay  to  the  house  of  my  excel- 
lent Mayor  by  the  same  route  which  we  had  taken  in 
coming.  He  placed  his  own  horses  at  my  disposal,  and 
I  reached  Komom  the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 
I  drove  directly  to  General  Lazar's  quarters.  He  had 
given  his  servants  orders  to  awake  him  at  whatever 
hour  of  the  night  I  should  arrive ;  and  a  few  minutes 
after  my  arrival  was  announced,  he  was  ready  to  receive 
me.  After  congratulations  upon  my  safe  return,  to 
which  I  had  now  become  pretty  well  accustomed,  I 
gave  him  a  complete  description  of  the  strength  and 
matSriel  of  the  garrison  at  Tyrnau,  impressing  upon  him 
the  feasibility  of  an  attempt  to  recover  it,  as  the  troops 
in  the  fortress  were  few,  and  there  were  none  from 
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which  they  could  be  r^nfbrced  on  this  dde  of  the 
Waag.  I  told  him  also  that  the  fortress  of  Leopold- 
stadt^  which  lies  near  Tymau,  and  which  was  then  in 
our  possession^  could  not  possibly  hold  out,  should  the 
Austrians  invest  It^  as  it  was  very  likely  they  would  do ; 
and  ventured  to  advise  him  to  withdraw  our  gallant 
honveds^  and  send  them  to  Komom>  and  to  blow  up 
the  fort  itself,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  I  had  already  begun 
to  learn  something  of  strategy.     The  advice  seemed 
judicious  to  the  General.    He  promised  to  act  upon  it^ 
but  did  not  keep  has  word:  perhaps  he  thought  the 
counsels  of  a  woman  of  no  value  on  such  matters,  and 
merely  wished  to  disembarrass  himself  of  my  imp(»r- 
ttmity.     If  such  were  the  case,  he  had  afterwards  suffi- 
cient reason  to  regret  his  conduct,  for  a  few  days  sub- 
sequently the  fortress  was,  as  I  had  predicted,  invested 
by  the  Austrians  in  overwhelming  force,  and  the  whole 
garrison  compelled  to  surrender.     The  commander  of 
the  garrison  was  the  young  and  noble  Baron  Meny- 
jantzky,  whose    bravery  was    only  equalled  by  the 
generosity  and  purity  of  his  principles.     He  would 
have  defended  the  place  to  the  last  man,  and  the  troops 
would  willingly  have  died  with  him,  but  the  Gk>vem<M:, 
Ordody,  was  a  coward,  if  not  a  traitor,  and  insisted 
upon  an  unconditional  surrender.     The  youthful  Bacon 
thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians^    One  would 
have  thought  that  as  his  only  crime  was  that  of  having 
taken  arms  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  his  many  noble 
qualities  would  have  so  far  mitigated  the  vengeance  of 
his  enemies,  as  to  leave  him  at  least  the  opportunity  of 
redeeming  what  they  might  have  deemed  his  errors ; 
but  to  look  for  mercy  or  humanity  from  ezafiperated 
tyranny,  is  as  vain  as  to  seek  justice  from  it  in  its 
moments  of  calm.     Menyjantzky  was  delivered  over  to 
the  executioner,  and  by  express  orders  of  the  Austriasi 
Crown,  hanged  in  Presburg,  in  June,  1849.     He  miet 
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the  death  of  a  felon  with  the  coTtxage  and  eonatancy  of 
a  hero.  And  ahready  the  savage  and  inhnman  pcdicy 
which^  not  satisfied  with  catting  him  off  in  the  morning 
of  life,  sought,  by  the  manner  of  his  death,  to  cover  his 
&ir  name  with  infamy,  is  becoming  the  ezeoration  of 
mankind. 

After  my  journey  to  Tymau,  I  had  a  day  of  quiet 
at  my  hotel,  and  was  dreaming  of  some  diversion  for 
my  thoughts,  which  had  been  of  late  exceedingly 
harasmng,  when  Lutzinsky  was  announced.  He  handed 
me  a  despatch  which  had  been  just  brought  irom  Raab 
by  a  courier.  It  was  from  Cs&iyi,  requesting  my 
immediate  presence  in  that  city,  and  begging  me  to  hold 
myself  in  readiness  to  proceed  from  thence  to  the  seat 
of  Government  at  Pesth*  I  now  saw  clearly  that  my 
services  were  thought  of  importance,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  idea  that,  although  a  woman,  I  had  the  power  of 
serving  my  country,  I  cheerfully  complied  with  the 
request.  It  was  arranged  that  I  should  travel  with 
Xhunes,  in  his  carriage.  He  had  been  formerly  Cap- 
tain in  the  Imperial  noble-guard.  I  had  the  deepest 
reason  to  remember  him ;  he  had  fought  by  the  side  of 
my  late  husband  at  the  barricade  in  Vienna;  he  had 
seen  him  fall,  and  received  his  last  'sigh,  generously 
supporting  him  in  his  armis  whilst  the  fight  was  raging 
around  them.  AU  these  circumstances  were  deeply 
engraven  upon  my  memory,  and  therefore,  when  I  first 
saw  Thunes  at  tiie  hotel  in  Komom,  his  appearance 
awakened  an  uncontrollable  tumult  of  emotions  in  my 
bosom ;  the  yet  recent  wounds  of  my  heart  bled  afresh; 
and  when  I  strove  to  answer  the  Captain's  questions, 
my  utterance  was  drowned  in  tears.  The  pale  image 
of  my  dying  husband  arose  before  my  mind,  and  it  was 
long  before  I  could  recal  myself  from  the  agonising 
thoughts  which  overwhelmed  me. 

After  a  time,  I  recovered  my  composure  sufficiently 
to  relate  to  Thunes  the  history  of  my  adventurous  life 
since  we  had  met  in  Vienna.     He  seemed  greatly 
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astonished  at  the  services  to  which  I  had  devoted 
myself,  and  at  my  resolution  to  serve  my  country  at 
such  deadly  risk.  But  my  country  was  all  that  remained 
of  what  I  loved ;  it  was  now  the  supreme  object  of  my 
affections;  it  was  in  danger  and  distress,  and  that 
thought  was  enough  to  transform  the  veriest  cowardice 
into  bravery. 

Lazar  charged  me  with  some  important  verbal  com- 
munications to  Gorgey,  and  in  six  hours  after  leaving 
Komom  we  arrived  at  Baab,  having  travelled  all  the 
way  by  special  relays.  Csanyi  showed  me  a  letter 
which  he  had  just  received  from  Kossuth,  requesting 
him  to  induce  me,  if  possible,  to  visit  the  seat  of 
Government.  He  also  handed  me  another  letter  from 
Kossuth,  which  was  still  sealed;  on  looking  at  the 
superscription,  I  found  it  was  addressed  to  myself. 
This  was  too  much  good  fortune.  I  opened  it  eagerly, 
and  was  deeply  moved  by  its  perusaL  Alas  I  I  cannot 
now  impart  its  touching  and  noble  contents,  having 
been  obliged  to  destroy  it  with  my  other  papers,  in 
order  to  save  my  life. 

I  can  only  give  the  reader  a  few  of  its  thoughts  from 
memory.  Kossutli  thanked  me  for  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  my  manifold  services  to  our  fatherland.  He 
spoke  of  the  cause  in  which  we  were  engaged  with  a 
power  and  feeling  bordering  on  inspiration.  He  said 
he  had  a  great  desire  to  make  my  acquaintance ;  that 
it  would  be  very  pleasing  and  advantageous  to  himsdf 
and  many  others  to  have  an  interview  with  me>  and 
begged  me,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  country  which 
we  all  loved  so  well,  and  for  his  own  sake,  to  pay  him 
a  visit  at  Pesth.  This  was  an  invitation  too  gratifying 
to  my  feelings  to  be  refused.  I  longed  to  see  the  great 
President  in  person,  whose  marvellous  genius  had 
aroused  the  spirit  of  the  nation  aa  that  of  one  man, 
and  directed  its  energies  with  an  ability  which  was  the 
theme  of  admiration  amongst  all  classes  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 
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Having  expressed  my  ready  acquiescence  with  the 
request  of  Csanyi,  he  continued  the  conversation, 
observing  that  there  was  a  Polish  nobleman.  Prince 
Wovonetzky,  th^n  at  Baab^  who  was  desirous  of  raising 
an  auxiliary  legion  amongst  his  countrymen  in  Gallicia, 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Hungarians  against  the  common 
oppressor;  that  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  Poles 
in  that  province  had  been  prepared  and  printed,  but 
that  Wovonetzky  could  not  find  any  one  upon  whose 
courage  and  fidelity  he  could  rely  for  the  transmission 
and  distribution  of  the  copies.  He  then  asked  me  if  I 
would  undertake  it.  I  hesitated  at  first,  for  it  was  an 
undertaking  of  the  most  formidable  character.  The 
frontiers  in  that  direction  were  hermetically  sealed 
against  all  transit,  and  the  penalty  of  an  attempt  to 
cross  them  on  such  an  errand  would,  if  discovered, 
have  been  instant  death ;  for  if  there  was  another  race 
which  the  House  of  Hapsburg  regarded  with  more  fear 
a^d  hate  than  the  Hungarian,  and  watched  more  jea- 
lously, lest  the  revolutionary  impulse  reach  it,  that  race 
was  the  Polish.  The  well-known  instinct  which  leads 
base  men  to  persevere  in  damaging  and  calunmiating 
those  whom  they  have  once  unjustly  injured,  animated 
and  directed  all  the  measures  of  the  Canuurilla  against 
despoiled  and  dismembered  Poland. 

The  importance  of  the  duty  proposed  to  me  appeared 
80  plain,  however,  that  I  consented  to  attempt  it.  We 
considered  the  matter  at  much  length,  and  agreed  upon 
a  plan — of  which  more  hereafter.  Prince  Wovonetzky 
now  entered,  and  being  informed  of  my  consent,  greeted 
me  with  a  cordial  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  thanked  me 
in  the  warmest  terms.  From  the  residence  of  Csanyi 
I  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  General  Gorgey,  to 
deUver  'Lazar's  message.  Just  as  I  arrived,  Gorgey 
galloped  up  in  his  general^s  uniform,  with  his  baton  in 
his  hand.  He  had  the  look  of  a  hero,  and  wanted  only 
fidelity  to  be  one.  He  recognised  me  in  an  instant,  and 
jumping  from  his  horse,  saluted  me  with  the  most 

i> 
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graceful  courtesy.  I  gay^  him  the  result  of  my  ibussion 
to  Tymau^  and  my  opinion  concerning  the  impossibility 
of  holding  Leopoldstadt.  He  seemed  to  think  both 
communications  of  great  moment.  He  thanked  me 
with  apparent  sincerity  for  the  trouble  I  had  taken  to 
obtain  information  of  such  importance,  and  requested 
**  that  I  would  honour  a  soldier's  dinner  with  my  pre- 
sence.'- There  was  so  much  frank  cordiality  in  the 
invitation,  that  I  could  not  refuse  it. 

At  dinner  I  met  Thunes  again,  the  two  WoYonetzkys^ 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Pustelnic,  and  Major  Hough,  who 
was  attached  to  General  Bern's  staff,  and  who  had 
not  seen  me  since  the  last  rising  in  Vienna.  He 
rejoiced  greatly  at  meeting  me  once  more  at  freedom^ 
and  under  circumstances  so  full  of  promise  to  the  cause 
of  liberty.  He  had  just  arrived  firom  Pesth  with 
despatches  for  Cs£nyi,  and  was  about  to  return  imme- 
diately. It  was  arranged  that  Captain  Thunes  and  I 
should  travel  with  him,  and  preparations  were  made  at 
once  for  our  departure,  when  Prince  Wovonetzky, 
Baron  Motoschitzky,  and  two  Polish  ofBcers  announced 
their  intention  to  accompany  us.    . 

We  left  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  arrived  at 
Pesth  the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock.  I  was  now  in 
the  same  town  with  Kossuth ;  my  heart  beat  audibly 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  him ;  he  was,  and  is  still,  in 
my  esteem,  the  greatest  man  of  his  time :  the  beau  idial 
of  a  patriot  and  a  hero,  uniting  in  himself  the  grandest 
genius  with  the  purest  principles,  and  wanting  only 
success  to  consecrate  his  name  amongst  the  Tells,  the 
Hampdens,  and  the  Washingtons,  who,  in  other  lands 
and  ages,  stood  up  like  him  to  vindicate  the  sacred 
liberties  of  man  against  despotism  and  oppression. 

Our  arrival  having  been  announced  to  Kossuth,  he 
sent  us  a  message  by  Heinrick,  the  Police-Minister, 
intimating  that  he  would  receive  us  on  the  next  evening 
at  seven  o'clock.  I  spent  the  intervening  time  in 
improvising  a  wardrobe,  having  lost  all  my  baggage  at 
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TjrnaUj  and  being  anxious  to  appear  at  the  audience  in 
costume  more  becoming  than  my  coarse  travelling-dress. 
In  these  feminine  labours  I  receiyed  much  assistance 
irom  my  noble  and  patriotic  friends^  the  Baronesses  Grade 
and  Czekonitz — alas !  that  I  could  not  afterwards  show 
my  gratitude  and  esteem,  in  mitigating  the  horrors  of 
the  dungeon  into  which  these  delicate  and  highborn 
ladies  were  thrust  by  the  remorseless  minions  of  tyranny, 
for  having  dared  to  love  their  native  hind. 

At  the  appointed  hour  we  all  proceeded  to  the  official 
residence  of  the  President,  in  the  Windgasse.  The 
ante-chamber  was  filled  with  officers  and  civilians.  I 
was  the  only  lady  present,  and,  therefore,  the  object  of 
a 'general  curiosity,  which  oppressed  me.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  have  had  sufficient  resolution  to  pass 
through  such  an  ordeal  if  the  occasion  had  been  different, 
but  the  idea  of  seeing  Kossuth,  whose  appearance  I 
had  so  ofken  imagined,  and  of  actually  hearing  that 
voice,  whose  magic  power  not  even  his  greatest  enemies 
had  failed  to  acknowledge,  drowned  all  other  considera- 
tions. I  looked  upon  this  interview  as  one  of  the 
greatest  events  of  my  life,  and  waited  for  the  moment 
of  our  introduction  with  feverish  anxiety. 

Our  patience  was,  however,  put  to  a  longer  trial  than 
we  expected,  for  the  President  was  overwhelmed  with 
a&irs.  Szolozy,  his  secretary,  approached  me  in  the 
throng,  and  expressed  much  pleasure  at  the  opportimity 
of  making  my  acquaintance.  He  said  that  he  had 
orders  from  Kossuth  to  introduce  me  immediately  on 
my  arrival,  but  I  would  not  consent  until  he  had  finished 
his  audience  with  the  visitors  then  in  his  cabinet. 
Count  Nyarie  and  Baron  Bey,  both  members  of  the 
Government,  now  passed  through  the  ante-room.  They 
had  just  left  Kossuth.  I  had  hardly  time  to  exchange 
a  few  words  with  them,  when  Szolozy  announced  that 
the  President  was  ready  to  receive  me.  We  passed 
through  the  Ministers'  council-chamber.  I  was  in  a 
highly  excited  state,  and  felt  more  fear  than  I  have 
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experienced  often  when  I  knew  that  my  life  was  in 
danger.  At  length  the  door  of  the  cabinet  was  thrown 
open,  and  I  stood  before  Kossuth.  His  appearance  ex- 
ceeded even  all  that  I  had  imagined;  but  I  cannot 
describe  it :  indeed^  neither  pen  nor  pencil  could  give 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  profound  intelligence,  mingled 
with  an  undefinable  expression  of  sorrow,  that  beamed 
from  his  lustrous  eye.  His  features,  which  all  admit  to 
have  been  singularly  beautiful,  were  now  somewhat 
pale  and  careworn ;  but  exhibited  that  majestic  calm- 
ness, which  can  arise  from  a  consciousness  of  rectitude 
only.  He  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  to  the 
diyan,  where  he  seated  himself  by  my  side.  He  looked 
at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  said :  '^  Noble  lady,  in 
the  name  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  our  menaced  father- 
land, I  acknowledge  your  patriotism.  I  give  you  most 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  great  sacrifices  you  have  made> 
and  the  faithful  services  you  have  rendered  to  the  coun- 
try. Continue  to  assist  me.  Help  to  lighten  the 
overwhelming  burden  of  government  by  which  I  am 
oppressed.  You  can  do  me  inestimable  benefit:  for 
which,  I  trust,  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  convey  to  you  the 
thanks  of  a  liberated  nation." 

These  were  his  words,  uttered  in  tones  of  such  deep 
melody,  that  they  seemed  to  sink  into  and  blend  with 
the  soul.  I  could  do  nothing  but  weep  whilst  he  pro- 
nounced them.  My  whole  being  was  moved  at  this 
imexpected  eulogy  from  him,  whose  mere  approval  I 
should  have  deemed  the  highest  praise.  I  replied  to 
him :  "  Illustrious  President,  when  I  left  Vienna,  at  the 
close  of  the  popular  struggle,  it  was  with  the  firm  reso- 
lution to  consecrate  myself  wholly  to  my  country,  by 
serving  her  with  all  my  power,  and,  if  needful,  by 
dying  for  her.  Your  great  example,  and  the  wretched 
condition  of  Hungary,  have  not  only  preserved  that 
resolution  unaltered,  but  have  strengthened  it  It 
makes  me  happy  and  proud  that  you  think  I  may, 
though  a  feeble  woman,  be  useful  to  our  native  land*** 
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The  oonversation  now  turned  upon  the  proposed  mission 
to  6allicia»  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the  Poles,  and 
forming  an  auxiliary  legion.  WoYonetzky,  Moto- 
schitzky,  and  Tbunes,  explained  their  plan  fully. 
Kossutii  hesitated  at  the  proposal  of  sending  me  upon 
so  dangerous  an  enterprise ;  but  I  assured  him  I  under«> 
took  it  willingly,  and  that  I  would  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion, or  die  in  the  attempt. 

A  courier  was  now  announced,  with  despatches  from 
Haab.  Kossuth  requested  us  to  step  into  the  council- 
chamber  for  a  moment  whilst  he  read  them.  When 
we  returned,  after  a  little  time,  we  found  his  features 
remarkably  altered  by  the  intelligence  he  had  just  re- 
ceived. Ue  asked  Thunes  and  myself  at  what  number 
we  estimated  the  Austrian  forces.  We  agreed  in  the 
opinion  that  the  Imperial  army  before  Vienna  hod  been, 
at  first,  about  one  hundred  thousand  strong ;  and  that  at 
present  it  might  be  about  ninety  thousand,  as  it  had 
been  diminished  by  casualties,  and  by  the  strong  garri- 
sons which  had  been  left  in  the  reconquered  fortresse& 
In  the  communications  which  Kossuth  had  just  received, 
however,  these  numbers  were  raised  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand ;  and  he  was  further  informed,  that  it 
woidd  be  impossible  for  Kaab  to  hold  out  against  the 
disposable  force  which  Austria  could  direct  against  that 
town. 

He  seemed  greatly  disturbed  at  these  tidings,  and 
Bsdd  he  would  give  ten  thousand  poimds  to  know  the 
real  strength  and  actual  position  of  the  Austrian  army. 
I  said  immediately  that,  without  any  pecuniary  re- 
ward, I  was  perfectly  ready  to  satisfy  him  on  that  sub- 
ject, by  entering  the  enemy's  camp,  and  making  a  correct 
survey  of  it;  and,  "My  Lord  President,"  I  added, 
"  you  may  depend  upon  the  authenticity  of  my  intelli- 
gence ;  for  I  here  pledge  you  my  word,  that  you  shall 
have  their  number  to  a  man,  and  an  exact  description 
of  the  ground  they  occupy."  He  seemed  astonished  at 
my  offer,  but  said  the  information,  to  be  of  use  to  him. 
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must  be  obtained  immediately.  I  told  him  I  would 
leave  Pesth  that  very  night,  for  the  Austrian  camp 
At  length  he  consented  that  I  should  undertake  the 
journey,  though  with  evident  reluctance ;  and  as  I  rose 
to  take  leave,  he  said :  "  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  for 
your  personal  safety.  May  our  God  preserve  you,  and 
conduct  you  happily  back  to  us  once  more." 

I  dwell  with  mournful  satisfaction  on  these  beautiful 
words.  Little  did  we  foresee,  when  he  uttered  them, 
that  he  would  languish  a  captive  in  a  distant  land. 
Still,  he  is  not  dead;  and  the  touching  prayer  which 
he  offered  for  another  on  this  occasion,  is  that  which 
ascends  daily  from  the  heart  of  Hungary  on  his  own 
behalf. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Expedition  to  aicerUia  tba  rtrength  of  the  Austrians  near  Raab^  Journey 
to  Almatz  as  a  rattler — ^Renooanter  with  a  troop  of  Sereaaanera— A 
plondered  ixm — ^Anotfaer  Austrian  surpriae  defeated— A  narrow  escape — 
Niglit  adTentore  with  a  party  of  Uhlana  at  Ikman — Opiniona  of  a  Uhlan 
Corporal  on  national  aifiura— And  on  military-— Yiait  to  the  Aoatiiui 
camp  at  Mnrr-^The  battle  of  Murr— Appearance  of  the  battle  from 
Ikman — Defeat  of  the  Hungarians — Character  of  the  hnaaan  and 
honireds  under  defeat. 

I  BEGAN  mj  preparations  immediately.  Tlie  Minis* 
ter]  of  Polioe  gave  me  a  passport  to  Baab»  in  which  I 
was  described  as  an  inhabitant  of  Pesth,  and  my  maid 
as  my  niece;  and  the  Finance  Minister  gave  me  an 
order  for  one  thousand  florins,  to  pay  my  trarelling 
expenses.  Baron  Motoschitzky,  and  the  other  gentle* 
men  interested  in  the  enterprise,  insisted  upon  giving 
me  a  farewell  banquet,  after  whidi  we  took  leave  of  one 
another,  never  to  meet  again. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  my  carriage  rolled 
through  the  gates  of  Pesth,  and  proceeded  at  a  rapid 
pace  to  Neudorf,  where  we  changed  horses.  Here  a 
report  reached  us  that  the  Hungarian  troops  had  already 
evacuated  Baab,  which  was  soon  after  confirmed  by  a 
battalion  of  honveds,  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
garrison,  and  which  we  met  on  their  route  to  Komom. 
They  were  commanded  by  Captain  Michowini,  whom  I 
had  formerly  known  in  Vienna,  when  he  belonged  ^to 
the  Hungarian  Noble-gnard.  He  stated  that  Grdrgey 
was  on  his  march  through  the  mountains,  with  the  inten- 
sion of  concentrating  the  army  at  Buda. 

We  reached  Komom  at  ten  o'clock,  where  a  delay 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  provide  ourselves  with 
fresh  passports,  as  those  which  we  had  obtained  could 
not  now  be  rdsied^  at  Baab.     On  inquiring  for  General 
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Lazar  and  the  Government  Commissioner,  who  only 
could  give  us  the  necessary  papers,  we  were  informed^ 
by  Count  Paul  Esterhazy,  that  they  had  both  left  the 
place,  and  that  General  Lazaf *s  head-quarters  were  now 
at  Nessmiihl.  This  was  a  mortifying  circimistance,  as 
it  necessitated  our  turning  back  again  a  distance  of 
three  hours.  We  soon  found  Lazar,  and  told  him  the 
object  of  our  visit.  He  said  it  was  a  very  difficult 
matter ;  that  of  course  I  could  command  both  his  ser- 
vices and  those  of  the  Government  Commissioner ;  but 
that  papers  signed  by  them  would  be  useless  to  us,  as 
the  Austrians  did  not  recognise  any  passports  from 
places  having  garrisons.  He  sent,  however,  for  the 
Mayor  of  a  neifichbourinc^  villacre,  which  had  no  Q:am- 
eonf  and  asked  Mm  to  m^e  out  ^s  for  us,  which  he 
did  at  once ;  for  he  was,  fortunately,  a  man  thoroughly 
devoted  to  our  principles.  He  described  us  in  the  pass- 
ports as  dealers  in  provisions  from  Darkoczy,  a  town  at 
some  distance. 

We  now  clothed  ourselves  in  dresses  resembling  those 
worn  by  the  peasantry  of  the  district,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  assumed  characters,  laid  in  a  pretty  good 
stock  of  brandy,  liqueurs,  &c  My  papers,  money,  and 
everything  of  any  value  belonging  to  me,  I  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  General  Lazar,  and  mounting  in  a  country 
cart,  in  perfect  character,  drove  to  Almatz,  where  we 
arrived  at  midnight,  and  took  up  our  lodgings  at  an 
inn.  From  thence  we  drove  to  Seen,  where  we  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  our  vehicle,  and  pursue  our  way 
on  foot,  lest  we  should  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the 
AjUstrian  outposts,  with  which  we  expected  to  fall  in 
every  moment.  For  two  long  hours  we  toiled  over  a 
wild  heath,  without  meeting  a  single  individual,  or  a 
human  habitation.  This  suited  me  very  badly,  as  I  was 
obliged  to  cariy  my  heavy  hamper  on  my  back  all  the 
way,  which  was  too  much  for  my  strength;  and  the 
rough  wickers  of  the  basket  cut  through  my  dress,  and 
wounded  my  back  so  severely,  that  the  marks  are  still 
visible. 
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At  length  we  descried  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon 
what  we  concluded  to  be  a  small  road-side  inn.     We 
were  rejoiced  at  the  sight,  and  hastened  forward  to  avail 
ourselves  of  its  hospitable  shelter ;  but  before  we  could 
reach  it,  another  object  appeared  in  view,  moving  rapidly 
towards  us,  which,  to  our  great  terror,  we  soon  found 
was  a  company  of  Seressaners.     On  they  came  at  a  wild 
gallop^  in  their  blood-red  uniform,  in  a  right  line  with 
us,  and  only  checked  their  horses  when  they  came  close 
to  us.      I  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of 
these  desperate  marauders.     I  had  heard  innumerable 
tales  of  their  savagery,  and  had  seen  something  of  their 
rude  barbarity  at  Vienna.      It  was  well  known  that 
neither  human  life,  nor  female  honour,  had  any  sanctity 
for  them.      They  asked   us,   in  the  Croat  language^ 
whence  we  had  come,  and  whither  we  were  going.     I 
answered,  at  hazard,  in  the  Sclavonian,  that  we  be- 
longed to  the  inn  just  before  us.  With  this  they  seemed 
satisfied,  and  with  a  savage  shout  again  started  off  at 
full  speed,  whilst  we,  almost  annihilated  with  terror^ 
pursued  our  way  to  the  inn,  as  it  in  truth  proved  to  be. 
Here  we  found  several  Hungarians,  who  gave  us  a  kind 
reception;  but  I  was  so  discomposed  by  our  meeting 
with  this  lawless  band  upon  the  wild  moor,  that  I  could 
neither  eat  nor  drink  for  some  time.     At  length  our 
agitation  subsided  a  little,  and  having  rested  and  re- 
freshed ourselves,  we  resumed  our  journey. 

We  had  not  proceeded  very  far,  when  we  were  again 
interrupted ;  but  this  time  by  human  beings :  namely, 
an  Austrian  cavalry  patrol,  belonging  to  the  Johann 
dragoons,  and  consisting  of  eight  men,  commanded  by 
a  corporal.  With  these  we  effected  our  first  sale  of 
brandy  and  cigars,  and  having  told  them  that  we  wished 
to  go  to  the  Austrian  camp  to  dispose  of  our  stock,  the 
corporal,  a  German,  directed  us  on  the  way  with  much 
civility.  We  soon  reached  an  inn,  and  as  the  night  had 
already  begun  to  fall,  we  resolved  to  remain  there  till 
morning.     We  found  the  house  a  complete  picture  of 
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desolation^  and  the  hdBtess  in  the  utmost  distress.  She 
informed  us  that  the  Croats  had  hroken  into  her  place, 
and  plundered  her  of  everything,  down  to  the  commonest 
necessary  of  life. 

She  aLso  told  us  that  the  Hungarian  forces,  in  retiring 
from  Raab,  had  had  a  sharp  encounter  with  the  Aus- 
trians  close  by  her  house.  According  to  her  account, 
the  hussars  and  honveds  were  about  a  thousand  strong. 
They  had  halted  at  hex  inn  for  a  few  hours,  and  were 
just  about  to  resume  their  march,  when  they  were  sud- 
denly attacked  by  a  body  of  Austrian  troops,  three 
times  their  number,  who  were  posted  in  some  thickets^ 
at  each  side  of  the  road  by  which  the  Hungarians  in- 
tended to  pass.  The  unexpected  nature  of  the  assault 
caused  some  confusion,  and  compelled  them  to  retire ; 
but  they  soon  recovered  from  their  surprise,  rallied  their 
broken  files,  and  advanced  in  good  order  against  the 
treacherous  foe.  They  fought  with  the  greatest  fury, 
each  soldier  behaving  himself  like  a  hero.  The  Austrians, 
at  length,  began  to  give  ground,  when  one  desperate 
charge,  made  by  the  whole  body  of  our  troops,  decided 
the  battle.  The  deadly  impetuosity  of  the  shock  was 
such,  that  the  enemy,  though  so  superior  in  numbers, 
broke  and  fled  in  all  directions.  They  were  pursued 
and  slaughtered,  without  mercy,  by  our  soldiers,  who 
were  enraged  at  their  treachery.  The  greater  part  of 
them  fell  on  the  very  field  which  they  had  destined  for 
the  destruction  of  their  conquerors.  We  could  see  the 
fatal  spot  for  a  long  distance  all  round  covered  with 
Austrian  dead,  which  were  easily  recognised  by  their 
uniforms,  and  which  a  vast  multitude  of  peasants  were 
engaged  in  burying. 

As  there  was  neither  shelter  nor  re&eshment  to  be 
obtained  at  this  ruined  and  plundered  inn,  I  determined, 
late  as  it  was,  to  proceed  to  Ikman.  The  hostess  di- 
rected us  to  a  house  there,  in  which  she  had  concealed 
her  cattle,  and  where  she  said  we  could  pass  the  night. 
Her  son,  who  had  just  returned  from  thence,  put  his 
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liorse  agun  into  hamese,  and  we  reached  Ikman  safely 
in  one  hour.  I  learned  afterwards  that  we  had  had« 
nnconacioualj,  a  providential  escape.  We  were  scarcely 
out  of  sight  of  the  inn^  when  it  was  visited  by  a  detach* 
ment  of  Uhlans,  who  gleaned  every  trifle  whidb  the 
Croats  had  left,  and  also  carried  off  every  soul  they 
fonnd  in  the  honse  prisoners,  because  they  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  host  was  favourable  to  the  Magyars. 

We  reached  Ikman,  and  were  kindly  received  by  the 
country  people  to  whom  the  hostess  had  recommended 
us.  They  made  the  best  preparations  they  could,  at  so 
short  a  notice,  for  our  accommodation  during  the  night ; 
and,  as  we  were  excessively  exhausted  by  terror  and 
£itigue,  we  gladly  laid  ourselves  down  to  rest.  Before 
we  could  dose  our  eyes,  however,  we  were  once  more 
disturbed  by  the  tramp  of  horses.  I  sprang  up,  drew 
the  window-curtain,  and  saw,  in  the  imperfect  star- 
light, the  white  cloak  of  the  Austrian  cavaky,  and,  after 
a  little  time,  could  make  out  plainly  a  company  of  thir* 
teen  dragoons  drawn  up  before  the  house.  They  began 
to  thunder  at  the  door,  and  to  demand  admission  in 
violent  and  threatening  language. 

The  people  of  the  house  were,  by  this  time,  all 
aroused,  and  came  to  me  in  the  greatest  consternation, 
begging  of  me  to  speak  to  the  soldiers,  as  they  them- 
selves could  speak  nothing  but  Magyar,  which  it  would 
be  highly  dangerous  to  use  in  parleying  with  these 
savage  marauders.  I  opened  the  door,  and  knowing 
that  the  Uhlans  were  raised  and  recruited  in  Austrian 
Poland,  I  addressed  them  in  Sclavonian,  which  seemed 
to  make  a  &vourable  impression  upon  them  instantly. 

Our  poor  hostess  stood  by,  silent  and  inactive,  afraid 
to  move  or  speak,  for  fear  of  exposing  herself  and  family 
to  insult  and  danger.  The  soldiers  asked  who  she  was; 
and  perceiving  that  nothing  but  boldness  and  firmness 
eoiild  avail  with  such  men,  I  answered  that  she  was 
my  uster-in-law,  and  made  signs  to  the  family  of  the 
hous^  to  xetire  and  leave  the  management  of  our  fero- 
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C10U8  guests  altogether  to  me.  Happily,  they  under* 
stood  me.  I  then,  with  aa  much  cheerfulness  as  I  could 
assume,  invited  them  to  enter,  gave  them  seats,  and 
told  my  maid  to  prepare  a  good  meal  for  them  in  the 
kitchen.  They  were  farther  mollified  by  these  atten- 
tions, and  took  their  seats  quietly. 

My  greatest  fear  was  that  they  would  get  into  col- 
lision with  the  people  of  the  house,  which  would  almost 
inevitably  have  caused  bloodshed,  if  not  the  slaughter 
of  both  them  and  me.  To  avoid  this,  I  kept  them  in 
conver8ation,"paying'particular  deference  to  the  corporal, 
who,  in  return,  directed  all  his  attention  to  me.  I  told 
them  I  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Neutra,  but  that  I 
now  kept  a  provision  shop  at  Darkoczy,  a  place  about 
three  hours'  distant ;  and  served  up  many  other  circum- 
stances of  easy  belief  as  regarded  myself,  with  which 
they  were  perfectly  satisfied. 

I  was  congratulating  myself  on  the  complete  success 
of  my  rusey  when  I  noticed  some  movement  amongst 
the  people  of  the  house,  and  heard  them  muttering  to 
one  another  in  an  angry  manner.  I  withdrew  from  the 
Uhlans  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
this  agitation,  and  found  the  host  and  his  family  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement.  They  swore  they  would  no 
longer  submit  to  seeing  a  noble  Hungarian  lady  wait 
upon  a  band  of  robbers  and  murderers  who  had  ruined 
the  country.  I  soothed  them  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
pointed  out  the  deplorable  consequences  that  would  be 
sure  to  follow,  both  to  me  and  to  themselves,  should 
they  do  anything  to  give  oflfence  to  their  savage  visitors. 
I  told  them,  also,  that  I  submitted  willingly  to  what  I 
was  doing,  since  I  expected  it  would  enable  me  to  serve 
the  cause  of  our  fatherland,  and  therefore  bring  me  far 
more  honour  than  humiliation.  They  were  pacified  at 
length,  and  promised  to  keep  themselves  quiet. 

My  duty  as  hostess  now  recalled  me  to  the  common 
room,  where  my  wild  guests  were  becoming  clamorous 
for  my  reappearance.    They  determined  not  to  go  to 
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deep  that  night,  but  to  enjoy  the  unexpected  hospitality 
they  had  received ;  and  led  their  liorses  into  the  large 
room,  in  which  a  tile-stove  was  burning,  where  they 
left  them  standing,  saddled  and  bridled,  all  night,  in 
consequence  of  the  severe  cold  out  of  doors.  The  cor- 
poral seated  himself  close  by  me,  and  began  to  wax 
eloquent.  He  asked  conceming  the  general  opinions 
of  the  Hungarians  on  national  affairs,  and  wished  to 
know  whether  they  were  as  enthusiastic  as  formerly  for 
the  Emperor. 

"  As  for  this  Kossuth,"  said  he,  '^  it  is  well  known 
that  he  is  supported  only  by  a  few  fanatics.  Why,  he 
camiot  get  his  orders  obeyed  except  by  force  and  terror. 
The  whole  population  is  against  him.  He  is  aiming  at 
the  Hungarian  Ccown,  as  they  will  soon  perceive. 
They  will  then  rise  as  one  man,  and,  with  the  brilliant 
inspiration  of  Hungary,  the  Emperor  will  soon  scatter 
all  his  enemies  before  him." 

I  was  much  amused  at  the  piquancy  with  which  he 
delivered  these  opinions,  and  answered  that  we  liked 
the  Emperor  very  much ;  that  he  was  handsome,  and 
kind,  and  very  young.  That  as  for  Kossuth,  he  was  a 
perfect  riddle  to  me  ;  that  he  had  some  vast  design  in 
view  was  plain,  but  how  he  could  turn  the  present  un- 
happy war  to  his  own  advantage,  was  not  so  easily  seen 
by  persons  like  myself.  The  corporal  applauded  my 
notions,  and  seemed  willing  to  continue  the  conversa- 
tion; but  I  wished,  if  possible,  to  turn  it  upon  subjects 
which  might  promote  the  object  of  my  mission.  I  there* 
fore  said,  with  apparent  coolness — "  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  unhappy  war  will  soon  terminate.  The 
good  Emperor  will  speedily  release  us  from  the  humi- 
liation to  which  Kossuth  has  subjected  us.  Your  army 
is  brave,  numerous,  and  well  organized." 

The  corporal,  whom  I  had  liberally  supplied  with 
brandy,  and  who  became  every  moment  more  loqua- 
cious and  communicative,  seemed  much  flattered,  and 
ssdd  he  was  himself  a  Polish  student,  and  had  taken  up 
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arms  in  defence  of  his  Emperor  agdnst  the  rebels. 
*'  Yes,''  cried  he,  ''our  army  is  all  that  you  have  stated. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  its  ranks  knows  that  better  than 
I  do.  There  is  the  right  wing  at  Murr,  twenty-mx 
thousand  strong,  under  Zeisberg,  Jellachich,  and 
liiklerer.  Leichtenstein,  Gotz,  and  Grnirr,  are  on  their 
mai'ch  from  Raab,  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  men, 
which  will  form  the  centre ;  and  Windischgratz  is  still 
at  Raab  with  the  left  wing,  consisting  of  twentynsix 
thousand  men,  and  will  probably  march  by  Gonyo  and 
Aoz,  to  form  a  junction  with  the  others.  When  these 
corps  are  united,  they  will  form  an  army  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  thousand  men ;  and  where,  then,  is  the 
force  in  Hungary  that  can  stand  before  them  ?  Be- 
sides, we  have,  at  least,  three  hundred  pieces  of  artil- 
lery in  expellent  order,  and  well  served,  which  will  soon 
knock  the  wooden  cannon  of  the  Hungarians  to  pieces." 
I  knew  that  this  statement  must  be  very  nearly  cor* 
rect,  and  could  hardly  conceal  my  joy  at  the  fortunate 
event  which  had  put  me  in  possession  of  so  much  valu- 
able information.  I  wished  to  draw  him  out  farther, 
and  be  seemed  exceedingly  well  inclined  to  run  on ;  but 
we  were  startled  in  the  midst  of  our  conversation,  by 
the  trumpeter  giving  the  signal  to  mount.  It  was 
already  four  o'clock.  The  troopers  were  soon  ready  to 
depart.  The  corporal  told  me,  if  I  would  go  to  the  next 
Austrian  camp,  at  Murr,  I  should  be  able  to  make  large 
profits  by  the  sale  of  ray  liquors,  and  then  took  a  very 
ceremonious  leave.  The  people  of  the  house  were  over- 
joyed at  getting  rid  of  their  lawless  visitors  so  cheaply, 
and  overwhelmed  me  with  thanks  for  the  trouble  I  had 
taken  on  their  account.  They  also  furnished  me  with 
a  light  cart  and  horse,  to  convey  me  to  Murr,  and 
would  have  loaded  me  with  substantial  tokens  of  their 
gratitude,  which  I  was  obliged  to  refuse.  We  parted 
from  this  hospitable  family  before  break  of  day,  and 
drove  in  the  durection  of  Murr.  At  the  end  of  two 
hours  we  alighted,  and  having  adjusted  our  hampers  on 
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our  backs,  sent  back  the  vehicle,  and  contmued  our 
journey  on  foot.  We  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Austrian 
camp  in  the  oold  grey  dawn  of  a  winter's  morning. 

My  heart  sank  within  me,  as  I  saw  the  immense  ex- 
tent of  country  covered  by  the  encampment,  and  formed 
a  rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  soldiers  it  contained. 
I  had  no  fear  on  my  own  account ;  for  I  had  sufficient 
proof  the  day  before  that  my  person  was  entirely  un- 
known ;  but  I  knew  that  the  gallant  Perczel,  and  my 
countrymen,  who  did  not  amount  to  the  third  part  of 
the  Imperial  forces,  ky  at  no  great  distance,  and  in- 
tended to  attack  their  <»mp,  under  the  impression  that 
the  enemy  was  very  much  less  numerous.  My  heart 
burned  to  fly  to  my  countrymen,  and  warn  them  of 
thdr  danger ;  but  the  attempt  would  have  been  vain, 
and  would  have  cost  me  my  life,  without  doing  th^n 
any  service.  We  proceeded  to  the  camp  without  any 
hindrance,  and  soon  found  a  ready  market  for  our  cigars 
and  brandy.  When  our  stock  was  exhausted,  I  asked 
permission  to  go  to  a  village,  which  lay  about  midway 
between  the  hostile  encampments,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  in  a  fresh  supply.  I  hoped  to  be  able,  from 
thence,  to  reach  Perczel's  camp,  and  give  him  intelli- 
gence of  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy;  but  my 
request  was  peremptorily  refused. 

Just  as  I  left  the  Austrian  camp,  a  movement  became 
perceptible  amongst  the  Hungarians,  which,  I  knew, 
was  preparatory  to  a  general  assault.  I  was  not  de- 
ceive ;  for  I  had  not  proceeded  more  than  half-way  on 
my  return  to  Ikman,  when  I  heard  the  first  cannon-shot, 
which  gave  the  signal  for  the  sanguinary  and  murderous 
strife  between  the  unequal  foes.  Tins  was  the  great 
battle  of  Murr — ^the  first  pitched  field  in  the  Hungarian 
war  of  freedom,  in  which  the  cause  of  liberty  received 
so  severe  a  blow,  that  nothing  but  the  most  desperate 
bravery  and  heroic  firmness  could  have  retrieved  it. 
Perczel  had  been  directed  to  hold  the  mountain  passes, 
and  retard  the  march  of  the  Austrians,  until  Gorgey 
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should  arrive  with  his  corps,  when  the  junctioR^  of  the 
two  would  have  given  them  sufficient  force  to  justify  a 
battle ;  but  he  had  mistaken  his  orders,  and,  instead  of 
keeping  to  the  heights*  had  descended,  and,  under  a 
false  impression  of  the  enemy's  numbers,  had  attacked 
them  without  waiting  for  any  reinforcements.  We 
ascended  a  hill  by  the  way,  from  which  we  could  plainly 
see  the  two  armies,  and  even  distinguish  the  several 
regiments,  whenever  the  smoke  was  swept  away  for  a 
short  time  by  the  breeze.  The  thunder  of  the  cannon 
was  fearful,  and  appeared  to  grow  more  furious  every 
moment.  The  battle  seemed  to  approach,  continually^ 
nearer  to  us. 

We  hurried  forward,  therefore,  to  Ikman,  where  we 
found  the  whole  population  assembled  round  the  church 
in  order  to  hear  the  accounts,  which  some,  who  had 
ascended  the  tower,  gave  from  time  to  time  of  the  pro- 
gress of  th6  conflict.  The  excitement  of  the  crowd 
was  truly  painful — ^it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  wished 
the  Hungarians  to  be  victorious.  Some  wept,  and  some 
shouted,  as  if  to  encourage  their  champions;  whilst 
others  prayed  aloud :  *^  O,  God  of  Hungary  1  grant  the 
victory  to  our  brave  countrymen.  Let  this  village  be 
destroyed,  if  it  please  Thee;  but  save  our  soldiers 
from  defeat.*' 

I  ascended  the  tower  myself,  and  obtained  a  position 
on  one  of  the  pinnacles,  from  which  I  could  plainly  dis- 
cern the  movements  of  the  two  armies.  To  those  who 
have  never  seen  large  multitudes  of  men  engaged  in 
deadly  conflict,  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
sensations  with  which  I  looked  upon  the  awful  scene. 
The  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  nearly  parallel  lines^ 
and  from  each  there  issued  a  continued  stream  of  fire^ 
which  was  all  the  more  dreadful  from  being  partially 
obscured  by  the  smoke  that  rolled  upwards  heavily,  and 
formed  a  dark  canopy  above  the  infuriated  combatants. 

The  wind,  occasionally,  swept  away  the  sulphurous 
clouds,  and  revealed  the  straight  lines  of  soldiers,  like 
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stone  traU&— immoyable  and  brilliant  with  fire ;  but  the 
thick,  black  vapour  soon  again  hid  them  from  our  yiew. 
From  time  to  time,  we  observed  bodies  of  horsemen 
issue  from  out  the  clouds  of  smoke,  and  rush  up  to  the 
opposing  columns ;  sometimes  they  penetrated  through 
them,  and  at  others,  they  were  received  with  a  frightful 
discharge  of  cannon,  before  which  they  were  swept  back 
like  dust.  This  continued  for  about  an  hour,  without 
any  perceptible  change  having  taken  place  in  the  reli^ 
tive  positions  of  the  two  armies.  We  then  noticed 
that,  at  each  end  of  the  Austrian  line,  the  stream  of  fire 
was  advancing,  and  the  whole  line  assuming  a  concave 
form,  whilst  the  Hungarian  fire  was  withdrawing  at  the 
corresponding  points^  and  the  line  becoming  convex. 

After  a  little  time,  the  two  seemed  to  mingle  toge- 
ther in  undistinguishable  confusion ;  the  rolling  of  the 
musketry^  and  the  thundering  of  the  cannon,  became 
indescribably  furious,  and  then  began  gradually  to  relax, 
until,  at  length,  the  booming  of  the  artillery  alone  was 
heard,  at  distant  intervals,  and  then  it  ceased  altogether* 
The  battle  was  lost  and  won.  The  Hungarians,  out  of 
eight  thousand  men  which  they  had  brought  into  the 
field,  lost  oue  half  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
The  other  half  had  been  completely  surrounded,  and 
had  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy.  It  was  this 
heroic  and  successiul  attempt,  which  had  kindled  up 
a&esh  the  vividness  of  the  firing  towards  the  close  of 
the  battle,  and  which  gave  the  Hungarians  the  claim  of 
superior  valour,  though  victory  had  declared  on  the  side 
of  the  Austrians. 

The  remains  of  our  little  army  retreated  in  safety  to 
the  mountains,  where  they  had  an  opportunity  of  repos- 
ing and  recruiting  themselves,  after  this  hard-fought 
and  disastrous  day.  Most  other  soldiers  would  have 
been  discouraged^  and,  as  it  is  called  in  military  cant> 
demoralized  by  such  a  defeat.  The  hussars  and  honveds 
are  made  of  different  metal,  however ;  no  reverse  can 
abate  their  courage.   A  check,  such  as  they  had  received 
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at  Murr^  rather  Berves  to  Btimulate  to  fresh  deeds  of 
valour.  They  never  confess  a  superiority  in  an  enemy. 
They  have  the  most  thorough  confidence  in  their  own 
bravery  and  prowess,  and  attribute  defeat  to  anything 
but  superior  excellence  in  these  soldierly  qualities. 
Hence  no  superiority  of  numbers  will  deter  them  iiom 
the  attack:  no  danger,  however  imminent,  damp  the 
impetuous  ardour  of  their  spirit,  when  once  they  are 
roused  to  battle.  Yet  are  they  simple  and  docile  as 
children  to  the  commands  of  their  officers;  and  in 
moments  of  peace,  candid,  humble,  and  generous :  hos- 
pitable to  excess,  and  full  of  genuine  sympathy  for 
every  child  of  distress.  Well  do  ye  merit  these  pnuses, 
my  gallant  countrymen — ^the  brightest  pearl  of  the 
Hungarian  Crown  I  Had  your  leaders  all  proved  as 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  as  loyal  to  the 
fatherland  as  you,  we  should  now  be  in  full  possession 
of  national  freedom,  instead  of  wandering  in  distant 
lands  to  escape  the  fangs  of  the  tyrant 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

I  am  raietakeii  for  an  Austrian  spy  at  Dotis — Mystification  of  the  Com- 
mandant and  Mayor— I  am  sent  to  head-qnaitert  under  an  eaoort--^ 
Suiprise  >f  CsiUiyi  at  seeing  me  in  disgnise-^Mj  reception  by  the 
9iBoere — Journey  with  Csinyi  and  Danielis  in  peasanta'  costume — Mis* 
non  from  GQrgey  to  Kossudi — GSrgey's  able  plan  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war — ArriTal  at  Peath  on  the  last  night  of  tlie  year — Appearance  of 
Bmth— Interview  with  Koasnth — ^Hasty  departure  of  the  Government 
from  Festh  to  Debrecadn — Unfortunate  aeparation  of  C^sioyi  from 
Gorgey,  and  its  cause — A  public  reception — General  Laser  goea  over  to 
the  Austriann — Hp  reception. 

In  deep  sadness  of  heart  at  the  eveiits  of  the  day, 
we  resumed  our  journey.  We  dared  not  return  by  the 
way  we  had  come,  for  our  army  was  in  fiill  retreat,  and 
the  whole  country  in  possession  of  the  ,enemy.  We 
were  obliged,  therefore,  to  abandon  our  luggage  at 
Kessmuhl,  and  to  proceed  on  foot  to  Dotis,  where  I 
boped  we  should  hare  been  able  to  procure  some  means 
of  conveyance  to  Pesth.  We  advanced  towards  Dotis 
witii  our  empty  baskets  on  our  backs ;  and  although  we 
were  stopped  and  questioned  on  the  way,  we  reached 
that  town  in  safety. 

The  inhabitants  were  thoroughly  Magyar,  and  the 
Austrian  garrison  had  evacuated  the  place,  fearing 
that  the  Hungarians  would  return,  and  cut  them  off, 
as  they  were  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Imperialists,  and  oould  not  be  speedily  reinforced  in 
case  of  a  sudden  attack.'  I  felt  a  general  sense  of 
security  and  comfort  at  being  in  the  midst  of  a  popula« 
tion  so  well  affected  to  the  cause  to  which  I  had 
devoted  myself;  and  having  had  so  much  hardship 
recently,  determined  that  myself  and  my  maid  should 
lodge  comfortably  for  this  night  at  least. 

We  therefore  proceeded  to  the  principal  hotel  in  the 
town,  and  asked  for  apartments.      The  landlord,  a 
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pompous  gentleman,  very  proud  evidently  of  his  hotels 
with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  including  landlord  and 
waiters,  placed  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  consi- 
dered us  attentively,  without  making  any  reply,  for  a 
minute  or  so.  I  began  to  grow  indignant  at  his  super- 
ciliousness, and  said :  '^  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
tell  us  whether  we  can  have  apartments  here  or  not?  ** 

"  Apartments  ?  apartments  ?  "  said  he ;  '^  apartments 
I  have,  it  is  true ;  but  oh,  they  are  not  for  people  who 
come  dressed  as  you  are.** 

I  had  forgotten  that  we  had  still  our  peasants' dresses 
on.  I  assured  him  he  should  be  as  well  paid  as  if  we 
were  better  dressed;  but  he  still  shook  his  head,  though 
not  so  peremptorily  as  at  the  beginning.  At  last  I 
showed  him  a  handful  of  gold,  which  completed  the 
conquest,  and  he  led  us  to  a  very  handsome  room^ 
manifestly  puzzled  at  seeing  so  much  money  in  the 
hands  of  a  coarsely-dressed  peasant  woman,  and  still 
more  at  her  wishing  to  expend  it  in  such  a  way.  I 
increased  his  perplexity  by  ordering  a  very  good 
supper,  which  he  went  away  to  get  prepared.  In  the 
interim,  I  made  some  altemtions  in  my  toilette,  such 
as  washing  off  the  brown  dye  with  which  I  had  coloured 
my  face  and  hands,  and  getting  my  hair  arranged  by 
my  maid;  my  clothes  I  could  not  change,  as  we  had 
left  all  our  things  at  Nessmiihl. 

When  our  host  returned,  and  saw  the  alteration  in 
our  appearance,  he  seemed  perfectly  bewildered,  but 
kept  a  politic"  silence,  merely  saying  that  supper  was 
ready.  He  went  away,  and  we  sat  down  to  our  meal; 
but  had  hardly  tasted  the  good  things  before  us,  when 
four  soldiers  of  >  the  National  Guard  entered,  and 
demanded  our  legitimation-papers.  I  saw  at  once  that 
they  took  me  for  an  Austrian  spy,  and  thought  they 
had  made  an  important  capture.  I  resolved  to  see 
how  they  would  carry  the  matter  out. 

On  their  renewing  their  demand  for  our  papers^  I 
said  therefore,  that  we  were  much  fatigued^  and  did 
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not  wish  to  be  incommoded,  and  that  we  would  not 
show  our  passports  to  any  one  except  to  the  Comman- 
dant, or  chief  magistrate  of  the  town.  Upon  receiving 
this  decided  refusal,  they  left  us,  and  yery  soon  after 
the  commanding-officdt  of  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Mayor  of  the  town  were  announced,  and  conducted  by 
the  landlord  into  my  room,  whilst  the  corridor  outside 
it  was  filled  with  National  Guards. 

They  were  extremely  polite,  and  full  of  excuses  for 
the  trouble  they  were  giving  me.  They  took  my 
papers,  and  read  them  through;  then  turned  them  in 
all  directions,  and  looked  at  them  in  every  possible 
way.  The  papers  were  perfectly  regular,  but  suspicion 
bad  taken  full  possession  of  their  minds,  and  no  proofs 
could  have  removed  it  Had  I  entirely  discovered 
myself,  though  well  known  in  the  place,  I  do  not  think 
they  would  have  believed  me;  and  I  was  unwilling,  by 
such  a  step,  to  compromise  the  President  and  the 
Government  without  any  urgent  necessity.  I  confess 
there  was  also  a  spice  of  mischief  in  my  letting  them 
flounder  on  in  what  appeared  to  them  such  a  mystery. 
I  was  asked  what  sort  of  person  the  officer  was  who 
had  made  out  our  passports.  I  described  him  accu- 
rately.    Fresh  embarrassment. 

The  Mayor  stood  opposite  to  me,  shifting  his  hands 
in  and  out  of  his  pockets,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
unwilling  to  go  away,  and  without  any  proper  excuse 
for  staying.  His  bewilderment  increased  so,  whilst  I 
looked  on  in  perfect  calmness,  that  at  last  his  figure 
became  quite  ludicrous,  and  I  could  hardly  keep  myself 
from  laughing  aloud.  To  mystify  him  still  more,  I 
said:  *'  Your  brother  desires  to  be  remembered  to  you, 
Mr.  Mayor.  He  is  a  prisoner  in  the  Austrian  camp, 
where  I  have  had  the  honour  of  seeing  him,  and  speak- 
ing to  him.^  This  completed  the  disorder  of  the  poor 
man's  intellect;  he  knew  not  what  to  say  or  think 
concerning  me,  and  I  fear  he  had  even  some  notions 
derogatory  of  my  human  natiure. 
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At  last  I  ended  the  difficnlty,  by  sajing:  ^You 
evidently  regard  me  as  a  highly  suspicious  character ; 
you  had  better,  therefore,  place  a  guard  upon  my 
lodgings  for  this  night,  and  in  the  morning  you  can 
send  me  to  the  Hungarian  head-quarters  under  an 
escort,  where  Csinyi  and  Gorgey  will  dear  lip  every- 
thing to  your  satis&ction.''  Even  this  they  looked  upon 
as  only  a  bold  stroke  under  desperate  circumstances; 
but  they  accepted  the  suggestion,  excusing  themselves 
at  the  same  time  on  the  plea  of  duty,  for  their  apparent 
harshness.  I  thanked  them  for  their  courteous  behfli- 
viour,  and  said  I  rejoiced  to  know  that  Hungary 
possessed  such  vigilant  and  loyal  citizens.  They  then 
took  their  leave,  and  soon  after  we  heard  the  measured 
tramp  of  a  sentinel  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
door;  we  entered  it,  accompanied  by  a  National  Guard, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Hungarian  head -quarters  at 
Bieske.  The  soldier  who  formed  our  escort  was  a 
kind-hearted  man,  and  seeemed  to  pity  us  very  much. 
He  showed  his  compassion  by  saying  to  me:  ''If  you 
have  really  come  from  the  Austrian  camp,  you  had 
better  tell  me  all  about  it;  for,  although  Csdnyi  is  very 
severe,  yet,  if  you  make  a  confession  before  seeing  him, 
and  show  great  sorrow  for  what  you  have  done,  he  may 
be  softened  somewhat." 

I  thanked  him  for  his  kind  intentions,  and  said  I  had 
already  told  everything.  We  found  Csdnyi  lodged  in 
the  castle  of  Count  Casimir  BathyanyL  It  was  Sun- 
day, and  the  streets  were  filled  with  multitudes  of 
country  people,  who  had  come  in  from  the  Bnrroonding 
district  to  attend  to  their  devotions,  and  also  to  hear 
news  of  the  great  events  which  were  a^tating  the 
country.  The  report  of  our  arrival,  and  the  mysteriouB 
circumstances  under  which  we  had  come,  was  rapidly 
circulated,  and  we  were  soon  surrounded  bj  an  im- 
mense  crowd,  eager  to  see  the  Austrian  spy. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  making  our  way  througH 
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the  multitude.  At  length  we  arrived  at  the  castlej  and 
the  first  persons  whom  we  recognieed  were  Gorgey's 
brother  Stephen,  and  Degrad ;  they  were  coming  out 
of  the  court-yard,  and  also  recognised  us  inunediately, 
laughing  heartily  at  my  disguise.  The  escort  stood  by 
all  the  time,  thoroughly  confounded  at  our  reception  by 
these  distinguished  officers.  They  conducted  me  into 
the  castle,  my  guard  still  following,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty. 

In  the  ante-room  we  met  Cslmyi's  secretary,  whom  I 
begged  to  announce  me  without  mentioning  my  name, 
as  I  wished  to  see  the  effect  of  my  disguise  on  the  Com- 
missioner. We  waited  for  some  time  whilst  Cs^yi 
was  despatching  some  business  in  his  cabinet ;  but  as 
he  delayed  longer  than  I  expected,  my  patience  began 
to  fail,  and  I  entered  the  cabinet  at  once ;  the  officers 
pushed  me  aside,  but  I  made  my  way  up  to  his  desk. 
He  looked  at  me  with  astonishment,  and  bade  me  say 
\7hat  I  had  to  say  at  once.  I  told  him  that  I  wished  to 
speak  with  him  in  private.  He  immediately  requested 
the  officers  to  leave  us.  The  doors  were  closed,  and 
thinking  it  lime  to  bring  the  comedy  to  an  end,  I  took 
off  my  country  head-dress,  and  said :  ^^  Do  you  know 
the  Baroness  von  Beck  ?"  The  old  gentleman  started 
back  with  astonishment,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  could  recover  from  his  surprise. 

When  I  explained  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
had  come  from  the  enemy's  camp,  and  the  mistake 
to  which  I  was  indebted  for  my  military  escort,  he 
laughed  immoderately,  and  then  commenced  abusing 
the  faithful  burgesses  of  Dotis  in  a  fearful  manner. 
After  that  he  turned  upon  myself,  and  blamed  me  for 
exposing  my  life  in  such  enterprises.  He  asked  me  if 
I  had  had  a  commission  to  undertake  so  daring  and 
terrible  an  adventure,  and  was  taking  me  to  task  most 
severely,  when  I  stopped  him  by  saying  that  it  was 
chiefly  his  own  fault,  for  sending  an  account  of  the 
Austrian  forces  to  the  Government  on  the  27th,  in 
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which  they  were  made  to  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
eixtj  thousand  men,  a  number  much  beyond  their 
actual  strength.  That  this  report  had  greatly  per- 
plexed the  President,  as  it  was  contradictory  of  other 
information  he  had  received,  and  that,  to  put  the  matter 
out  of  all  dispute,  I  had  pledged  myself  to  bring 
Kossuth  an  authentic  report  of  the  strength  and  position 
of  the  enemy  from  personal  observation.  I  then  gave 
him  all  the  intelligence  I  had  obtained,  and  described 
the  battle  of  Murr,  as  I  had  seen  it.  He  opened  the 
door  with  much  emotion,  and  having  caUed  in  the 
officers,  presented  me  to  them  with  these  words : 

^'  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honour  to 
make  known  to  you  one  of  Hungary's  worthiest 
children.  You  see  before  you  the  Baroness  von  Beck.'* 
The  gentlemen  crowded  round  me,  and  their  compli- 
ments and  congratulations  knew  no  bounds.  My  escort, 
who  stood  by  all  this  time,  lost  all  desire  to  inquire 
further  about  my  passports.  I  relieved  him  from  his 
embarrassment,  by  giving  him  ten  florins,  and  telling- 
him  to  present  my  compliments  to  the  Town-Major^ 
and  Mayor  of  Dqtis,  and  to  say  that,  when  next  I 
visited  their  town,  I  should  feel  it  an  honour  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  such  faithful  and  devoted  Hun- 
garians. 

We  left  Bieske  at  one  o'clock,  in  an  open  carriage, 
accompanied  by  Cs&iyi,  Colonel  Danielis,  and  several 
other  gentlemen ;  my  maid  and  I  still  dressed  in  our 
peasant  costume,  which  gave  occasion  to  innumerable 
jests  and  much  pleasantry,  especially  whenever  we  met 
any  detachments  of  our  troops  on  the  way.  They  were 
astonished  to  see  countrywomen  travelling  in  such  a 
style,  and  in  such  company ;  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  their  surprise  to  us  in  their  own  way,  whilst  we 
answered  them  in  character,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  our  companions.  We  reached  the  head-quarters  of 
Gorgey  at  seven  o'clock,  and  found  him  lodged  in  the 
castle  at  Prematorie :  Csfinyi  introduced  me  to  him  at 
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once.  I  explained  the  reason  of  my  coming  in  such  a 
dressy  and  described  to  him  the  battle  of  Murr,  which 
seemed  to  make  a  profound  impression  upon  him.  He 
remained  for  some  time  plunged  in  reflection,  and  then 
asked  me  if  I  would  bear  a  message  from  him  to 
EossutL  I  consented,  and  he  then  told  me  to  inform 
the  President  that  it  was  his  (Grorgey's)  absolute  opinion, 
that,  after  the  loss  of  such  a  battle  as  that  of  Murr,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  hold  Buda  and  Pesth,  in  the 
fiice  of  the  oTcrwhelming  force  which  the  enemy  could 
now  bring  against  them.  That  his  plan  waste  manoeuvre, 
so  as  to  induce  the  belief  amongst  the  Austrians  that 
he  intended  to  march  upon  Presburg,  and  even  to 
threaten  Vienna  itself. 

He  knew,  he  said,  that  this  would  altogether  derange 
the  plans  of  the  Imperialist  Generals ;  that  he  would 
take  advantage  of  their  confusion  to  proceed  to  Waitzen, 
where  he  would  alter  his  line  of  march,  and  throw  him- 
self into  the  mountain  cities,  whither  it  was  most 
probable  the  enemy  would  follow  him  in  force.  That 
this  would  give  the  Hungarian  Government  time  and 
opportunity  to  concentrate,  on  the  Theiss,  an  army 
sufficiently  strong  to  defeat  the  Imperialists  on  every 
point,  and  thus  save  the  country.  Gorgey  was  then  a 
faithAil  servant  of  his  fatherland,  and  his  plan  was,  for 
a  time,  its  salvation. 

I  anived  at  Pesth  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
accompanied  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pustelnic,  who  was 
probably  charged  with  a  similar  message  to  Kossutb. 
It  was  a  bitterly  cold  night,  the  very  last  of  the  year. 
I  thought  of  the  mighty  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  my  relations  and  circumstances.  This  night,  I  used 
to  look  forward  to  with  delight  in  former  times ;  it  was 
a  season  consecrated  to  all  the  little  offices  of  love  and 
friendship.  The  point  of  transit  from  one  period  of 
time  to  another,  was  deemed  an  appropriate  opportunity 
for  renewing  the  bonds  of  family  afl^ection — ^forgetting 
old  coldnesses,  and  confirming  long-tried  constancy  and 
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Amitj.  How  often  had  I  passed  its  Lours  at  tlie  sairieB 
of  peraoiiB  whom  I  once  called  friends  in  Vienna,  but 
whom  I  now  sought  to  destroy,  not  through  hatred, 
but  through  a  stem  sense  of  duty  to  my  native  land.    . 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  of  war  is  tlie  bitter  anta-^ 
gonism  into  which  it  brings  eyen  those  who  once  r^arded 
one  another  with  sterling  friendship.  A  bitter  paaotg 
passed  through  my  heart  as  I  thought  of  the  many 
kindly  and  gentle  ties  which  it  had  broken,  in  my  case; 
but  I  felt  it  to  be  a  sad  necessity ;  my  confidence  in 
the  rectitude  of  the  principles  which  guided  me  was 
unshaken,  and  in  the  sacredness  of  the  cause  to  whicb 
I  had  devoted  myself.  When  my  country  and  these 
acquaintances  were  irreconcilably  opposed,  I  had  no 
hesitation  in  my  choice  between  the  two.  But  it  was 
these  quondam  friends  who  had  kindled  the  flames  of 
this  disastrous  war ;  it  was  they  who  had  incited  bands 
of  robbers  and  murderers,  under  the  name  of  soldiers, 
to  ravage  our  peaceful  fields  and  hamlets,  and  had  driven 
our  peasantry  from  innocent  and  profitable  occupations, 
to  exchange  the  sickle  and  the  crook  for  weapons  of 
carnage  and  death;  it  was  they  who  had  expressed 
themselves  determined  to  eifect  the  humiliation  and 
ruin  of  the  land  of  my  fathers.  To  defeat  their  object, 
I  was  willing  to  lay  down  my  own  life,  and  ready  to  do 
anything  in  honour  which  could  baffle  their  hated 
enterprise. 

The  Danube  was  not  yet  frozen  over,  and  the  bridge 
of  boats,  which  formerly  connected  the  sister  cities  of 
Buda  and  Pesth,  had  been  removed.  As  there  were 
no  means,  therefore,  of  transporting  the  carriage,  we 
were  obliged  to  relinquish  it,  and  cross  the  river  by  tlxe 
suspension  bridge  on  foot.  Arrived  at  the  other  side, 
we  engaged  a  Jiacre^  and  drove  directly  to  Kossuth's 
residence. 

The  dty  of  Pesth,  formerly  so  joyous  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  was  silent  as  a  city  of  the  dead ;  no  liglit 
broke  the  gloom  that  overspread  it,  no  music  disturbed 
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the  solemn  stilliieas  of  its  streets.  The  outward  aspect 
of  the  city  was  but  too  faithful  an  index  of  its  real 
oonditioa.  The  inhabitants  had  no  heart  for  the  gaiety, 
winch  in  happier  times  characterised  dieir  engagements 
on  Saint  Sjlyester's  ni^t.  A  dumb  and  comfortless 
sentiment  seemed  to  pervade  all  minds,  and  sadlj  pre- 
saged the  crael  ftte  whidi  hovered  over  the  devoted 
City,  and  which  soon  descended  upon  it  in  immitigated 
fiirjr. 

Kossuth's   ante-room    was   crowded    with    persons 
anxious  to  speak  with  him.     My  dress,  as  may  be  snp^ 
posed,  awakened  their  liveliest  euriosity.    The  secretary, 
Szoldzy,  recognised  me  at  once,  and  having  announced 
me,  I  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  audience-chanw 
ber  of  the  President.     Kossuth  was  sadly  affected  by 
the  bad  tidings  which  just  then  reached  hiim  from  many 
quarters.     He  had  hardly  time  to  thank  me  for  my 
services.      He  told  me  he  had  commissioned  Prince 
Wovonetzky  to  see  that  I  was  properly  furnished  with 
eTerything  necessary  for  my  mission  to  Oallicia.     He 
then  begged  me  to  send  him  all  my  intelligence  by 
oourier  to  Debreczin  in  a  written  form,  as  the  Grovem^ 
ment  would  leave  Pesth  within  an  hoiu*,  and  he  was 
fe«r£ully  pressed  for  time. 

I  promised  to  do  so;  and  lest  he  should  not  see 
Colonel  Pustelnic,  I  communicated  Gorgey's  message 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  He  seemed  to  approve  of  the 
plan,  but  honoured  me  with  the  remark,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  not  to  leave  Pesth  so  suddenly,  as  the 
Austrians  could  not  possibly  reach  it  in  less  than  six 
days,  which  would  give  us  ample  opportunity  to  remove 
all  our  vast  stores  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  baggage, 
by  means  of  the  railroad,  and  the  hundreds  of  waggons 
which  were  at  our  command.  He  then  gave  me  his 
blessing,  and  we  separated. 

It  appears,  that  the  members  of  both  the  Diet  and 
the  Government  were  afraid  that  the  Austrians  would 
storm  the  town,  and  had  therefore  urged  Kossuth,  in 
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opposition  to  his  own  better  judgment^  to  this  sudden 
departure ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  all  the 
vast  stores  which  had  been  accumulated  for  the  use  of 
the  Hungarian  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
I  must  here  narrate  one  circumstance,  which  will  serve 
to  illustrate  upon  what  small,  and  to  our  imperfect 
apprehension,  insignificant,  events  hang  the  destinies  of 
nations  and  of  ages.  Csdnyi  had  requested  me  to  tell. 
Kossuth,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to 
meet  on  the  next  morning  by  nine  o'clock  at  latest,  in 
order  to  confer  on  matters  of  great  importance.  I  had 
not  time  to  deliver  the  message,  and  Kossuth  left 
without  any  knowledge  of  it.  The  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  Csdnyi  was  obliged  to  follow  him  to 
Debreczin,  from  whence  he  was  not  again  able  to  join 
Gorgey's  army,  which  daily  removed  farther  and  farther 
from  the  seat  of  Government 

Gorgey,  from  this  time,  began  to  treat  the  Govern- 
ment with  disrespect,  contravened  its  orders,  traversed 
its  plans,  and  at  length  assumed  a  complete  independ- 
ence  of  its   control.     Had  the  wise  and  honourable- 
^minded  Csinyi  remained  with  Gorgey,  he  would  never 
have  become  a  traitor.     Csanyi  knew  him  thoroughly^ 
and  possessed  great  influence  over  him :  with  such  a 
counsellor  by  his  side,  Gorgey  would  never  have  allowed 
his  insubordinate  and  uncontrollable  egotism  to  have  so 
mastered  his  spirit,  that  for  its  gratification  he  could 
revolve  thoughts  of  treason  against  his  country,  enter 
into  correspondence  with  its  enemies,  and  at  last  sacri- 
fice his  honour  by  the  shameful  surrender  at  Villages. 
But  these  were  circumstances   which  no  human  eye 
could  foresee,  and  yet  do  they  stand  intimately  connected 
with  the  timid  councils  which  urged  so  precipitate  a 
flight  from  Pesth.     It  is  true,  that  Gorgey  was  after- 
wards accompanied  by  other  commissioners,  who  were 
upright  and  honourable  men ;  but  they  did  not  possess 
BuflScient  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  and  were  espe- 
cially deficient  in  those  mentsJ  qualities  which  might 
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have  checked  this  overweemng  arrogance,  and  either 
prevented  or  defeated  the  faithless  plans  of  the  betrayer 
of  Hungarian  freedom. 

On  my  return  to  my  hotel,  I  found  that  my  maid 
had  been  spreading  abroad  the  story  of  our  adventurous 
visit  to  the  enemy's  camp,  in  consequence  of  which,  a 
laige  company  had  assembled,  who  received  me  with 
the  heartiest  congratulations,  and  requested  my  presence 
at  an  entertainment  which  they  had  prepared  to  do  me 
honour.  The  next  morning  Csanyi  paid  me  an  early 
visit;  he  appeared  much  excited  at  finding  that  the 
Government  had  already  departed  to  Debreczin.  ^  I 
must  follow,''  said  he,  *^and  leave  Lutzinsky  in  my 
place."  He  did  so,  and  we  know  the  consequences. 
Soon  afterwards.  Prince  Wovonetzky  and  Captain 
Hiunes  entered.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the 
aspect  of  afiairs  generally.  Cs&nyi  then  told  us,  for  the 
first  time,  that  General  Lazar  had  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation to  the  Hungarian  Government.  He  had  been 
persuaded  to  this  step  by  his  father-in-law.  General 
Moga,  who  was  a  thorough  Imperialist.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Lazar  himself  had  b^un  to  despair  of  a 
snccessfol  issue  to  the  Hungarian  struggle,  and  wished 
to  make  his  peace  in  time.  He  had  miscalculated^ 
however;  for  no  sooner  did  he  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians^  than  he  was  condemned  to  ten  years'  impri« 
sonment  in  the  fortress  of  Kuffstein* 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Opinions  of  the  Hungarian  Magnates  concerning  an  arrangement  with 
Austria — ^Windischgrfltz's  conduct  at  Pesth — He  robs  the  Bank — ^Pre- 
paratione  for  mj  GalUeian  missaon — ^I  aMumc  the  character  of  an  actcen 
—Journey  to  Szigeth — Caiue  of  the  defeat  at  Kaaohan — DiatreM  of 
Meszaros — 'I  cross  the  Gallician  frontier  alone — The  Lemberg  manager 
— Means  taken  to  prevent  the  Poles  from  reaching  Hungary — Arriyal  at 
Cracow — Another  manager — Success  of  my  mission  to  the  Poles— 
.  Return  to  Ssigeth — ^Message  ftom  Kosauth — Address  to  a  recniiting 
party — Arrival  at  Debreczin — Patriotism  of  Debreczin — Interview  with 
Kossuth^Kossuth  proposes  a  mission  in  search  of  Gdrgey — Hia  per- 
*  eonal  influence. 

'  Mant  of  the  highest  magnates,  amongst  others^ 
Csanyi,  and  Count  Louis  Bathyanyi,  the  Prime  Mi* 
nister,  were  at  this  time  of  opinion  that  a  deputation 
shonld  be  sent  to  Windischgratz,  with  proposals  for  an 
nrrangement)  in  which  the  principal  demand  on  the 
part  of  Hungary  should  be  a  guarantee  for  the  integrity 
of  the  constitution,  as  sanctioned  by  the  Elmperor  Fer- 
dinand. Windischgratz,  however,  would  hear  nothing. 
He  rejected  all  overtures,  and  committed  the  most 
cruel  barbarities  in  both  Buda  and  Pesth.  All  the 
labourers  who  were  convicted  of  having  woriced  for  the 
Hungarian  authorities,  were  eondemned  to  long  terms 
of  imprisonment.  A  poor  tailor,  in  the  Konig-Strasse, 
was  found  ffuilti/  of  having  made  the  Hungarian  tri- 
colour banner,  and  though  he  had  a  wife  and  nine 
young  children  depending  upon  him  for  bread,  was 
immediately  shot  without  mercy  by  Windischgratz's 
direct  order.  Nothing  seemed  too  mean  or  insignificant 
to  escape  the  ravening  vengeance  of  the  frightened  and 
exasperated  despotism.  The  most  minute  inquiries 
were  made  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants, 
whilst  the  Hungarians  held  possession  of  the  town.  A 
constant  system  of  espionage  upon  the  private  affairs 
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of  the  poor  people  was  mamttdned,  in  oompariflon  widif 
which  the  Inquisition  of  the  middle  ages  was  humane 
and  tolerant.  Corered.  waggons  rolled  continually 
through  the  streets;  nobody  knew  whence  they  came« 
nor  whither  they  were  going ;  nor  could  the  nature  o€ 
their  contents  have  been  divined,  did  not  an  occasional 
groan,  or  cry  &£  anguish,  betray  the  £Eict  that  they  were 
laden  with  human  victims  to  the  blood-thirsty  rage  of 
the  Austrian  hireling.  One  eiiameful  deed  of  Windisohr 
gratz  ought  to  be  held  up  to  the  universal  reprobation 
of  mankind.  The  credit  of  the  Hungarian  paper* 
money  had  been  secured  by  a  large  quantity  of  bullion 
in  the  bank,  to  which  the  Hungarian  ladies  had  added 
their  ornaments,  jewels,  and  other  valuables,  to  an 
immense  amount.  The  notes  circulated  freely;  they 
were  reeeived  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  even  the  Em« 
peror  Ferdinand  himself  sanctioned  their  currency. 
Windisohgratz's  first  step,  after  he  had  taken  possession 
of  Pesth,  was  to  plunder  the  bank,  and  confiscate  th^ 
whole  of  the  bullion,  without  any  reference  to  the 
innocence  or  guilt  of  the  owners. 

This  was  an  act  of  public  robbery,  for  the  property 
tbos  seized  did  not  belong  to  one  political  party  more 
than  to  another;  it  was  placed  there  for  security  by 
persons  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  vainly  confided 
in  the  sancdty  of  the  Imperial  word«  The  notes  were 
still  in  the  hands  cf  the  people,  and  might  have  sup* 
^rted  a  claim  for  restitution  at  some  future  time;  but 
Windischgratz  destroyed  all  hope  from  that  source,  by 
crying  down  the  paper-money,  imder  the  pretext  that 
it  had  been  issued  on  the  credit  of  the  "  rebel  Govern- 
ment" He  then  issued  notes  of  his  own,  the  payment 
of  which  was  secured  upon  the  revenue  of  Hungary, 
with  his  own  unsupported  guarantee. 

Let  the  reader  strain  the  licence  of  war  to  the  ut- 
most extent,  and  he  will  scarcely  find  an  excuse  for  such 
a  shameless  violation  of  all  principles  of  conmtion  justice. 
9ut  this  was  not  all:  Windischgnitz  actually  allowed 
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his  oflScers  to  pay  all  their  bills  in  the  very  paper  which 
he  had  prohibited  to  their  creditors.  Thus  were  the 
Hungarians  robbed  in  three  different  ways.  First, 
their  bullion  was  carried  off;  and  then  the  paper^  which 
represented  it^  was  proclaimed  valueless ;  and,  finally, 
the  paper,  thus  deprived  of  value,  was  forced  upon  them 
in  exchange  for  the  products  of  their  industry,  and  for 
what  remained  of  their  property ;  nor  dared  they  to 
refuse  it,  at  the  hazard  of  outrage,  or  perhaps  death : 
add  to  this,  that  these  inconceivable  and  unparalleled 
acts  of  oppression  were  accompanied  with  the  grossest 
insolence  and  contumely,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  under- 
stand why  Hungary  hates  the  rule  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.  I  have  mentioned  these  things,  lest  the 
reader  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  int^ise 
hostility  which  animated  me  against  the  Austrian 
Government. 

I  had  now  before  me  a  fresh  enterprise,  which  greatly 
Exceeded  in  difficulty  any  in  which  I  had  yet  engaged* 
The  reader  will  remember  that  I  had  undertaken  to 
disseminate  amongst  the  Poles,  in  Gallicia,  the  procla- 
mation which  Prince  Wovonetzky  had  prepared,  calling 
upon  them  to  enrol  themselves  into  an  auxiliary  legion, 
for  the  assistance  of  Hungary,  in  her  stru^le  against 
the  common  tyrant  and  enemy  of  national  freedom*  It 
was  the  depth  of  winter.  Many  parts  of  Gallicia  were 
devoted  to  the  Crown  of  Austria,  and  the  whole  fron- 
tier was  covered  with  the  Imperial  forces ;  so  that  a 
wide  dStour  was  necessary  to  avoid  them.  The  fatigues 
and  dangers  I  had  to  contemplate,  were  therefore  neither 
few  nor  small. 

A  principal  question  was,  what  rank  shall  I  assume? 
In  what  character  or  quality  shall  I  make  my  appear- 
ance ?  Shall  I  go  as  if  I  were  on  a  tour  of  pleasure? 
— The  severity  of  the  weather  forbade  it;  no  one  could 
be  imposed  upon  by  such  a  pretence  at  that  season  of 
the  year.  Shall  we  resume  our  old  character  of  peasant 
women  ?    We  were  not  in  possession  of  the  necessary 
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costume  for  that  part  of  the  country.  Would  it  be 
possible  for  us  to  pass  through  the  Austrian  lines  as 
camp-suttlers? — We  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  customs  of  the  country^  and  the  habits  of  the 
people,  to  sustain  the  character  at  such  a  distance.  At 
last,  after  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  we  came  to  the 
resolution  that  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  travel  in  the 
character  of  an  actress :  in  which  any  deviation  from 
the  dress,  language,  or  manners  of  the  districts  through 
which  we  might  pass,  would  be  easily  overlooked.  We 
had  no  sooner  determined  upon  our  plan,  than  we  set 
about  its  execution.  We  purchased  dresses  to  suit  the 
character  of  ladies  of  rank.  I  had  cards  engraved  with 
my  lujm  de  guerrey  and  obtained  certificates  from  two 
weU-known  managers,  who  must  be  nameleas.  With 
these  evidences  of  my  histrionic  identity,  and  a  good 
passport,  I  considered  myself  well  provided  against  de* 
tection.  A  more  difficult  matter  was  the  transmission 
of  the  proclamations,  amounting  to  many  hundred 
copies,  and  altogether  of  considerable  bulk. 

I  procured  a  large  trunk,  and  laid  the  proclamations 
on  the  bottom  of  it,  in  regular  rows  of  equal  thickness. 
I  then  covered  the  whole  with  a  large  sheet  of  paste* 
board,  which  fitted  the  trunk  exactly ;  and  as  the  papers 
beneath  did  not  rise  very  high,  it  k>oked  perfectly  like 
the  real  bottom.  I  then  caused  the  whole  trunk  to  be 
lined  afresh,  so  that  the  bottom  and  sides  presented 
precisely  the  same  appearance ;  and  having  filled  it  with 
my  "properties,"  I  felt  certain  that  the  sharpest  eye 
could  not  discover  anything  suspicious.  My  little  com- 
rade was  this  time  in  her  own  natural  character.  I  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  alter  anything  about  her,  as  it 
was  suitable  to  my  quagi  profession  to  be  attended  by 
my  own  maid. 

We  left  Pesth  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1849,  accom- 
panied by  Prince  Wovonetzky,  and  the  Polish  officers 
already  mentioned.  They  intended  to  proceed  as  far 
as  Szigeth^  the  last  frontier  town,  and  there  to  await 
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the  result  of  my  activity ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  receive 
the  volunteers,  and  place  them  in  training  for  the  new 
legion.  We  reached  Miszkolcz  on  the  3rd,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which,  at  Easchau,  we  lost  a  great 
battle  through  treason.  The  county  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Sdaves,  who  were  hostile  to  the  cause  of  Hungary, 
and  who  had  been  influenced  against  the  government  of 
Kossuth  by  placards  and  hand-bills,  containing  the  most 
monstrous  falsehoods,  and  absurd  misrepresentations 
concerning  his  intentions.  These  papers  were  dissemi* 
nated  amongst  the  people,  in  great  numbers,  by  the 
landed  proprietors,  and  Count  Scirmy  showed  himself 
especially  zealous  amongst  these  missionaries  of  un- 
truth. Their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  feudal  despotism 
did  not  rest  here.  They  enlisted  troops,  which  they 
gave  out  were  intended  to  reinforce  the  Hungarian 
War  Minister,  Meszaros,  who  commanded  in  the  battle; 
but  at  the  decisive  moment,  they  sent  them  over  in  a 
body  to  the  Imperial  Field-Marshal,  Schlick.  The 
fanaticized  inhabitants,  also,  led  a  portion  of  Schlick's 
troops  through  the  mountain-passes  to  the  rear  of  Mes- 
zaros' position,  so  that,  seeing  himself  between  two 
fires,  and  deserted  by  a  large  body  of  his  troops,  he  was 
obliged  to  order  a  retreat,  and  leave  the  field  to  the 
enemy.  His  loss  in  the  battle  was  trifling,  but  it  ren- 
dered imperative  the  evacuation  of  the  city  of  Easchau, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  and  thus 
necessitated  a  total  change  in  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
the  original  object  of  which  was  to  drive  Schlick  back 
into  Gallicia. 

We  visited  Meszaros,  and  found  him  sorely  distressed 
at  the  result  of  the  day.  He  lamented  that  he  should 
have  outlived  his  renown  in  this  unfortunate  battle. 
We  strove  to  soothe  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  old 
hero,  and  told  him  that  the  Government  and  people  of 
Hungary  would  know  well  how  to  decide  where  the 
blame  lay.  That  they  would  honour  his  fidelity  and 
heroism,  and  attribute  its  want  of  success  to  the  true 
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cause — the  faitfaleaaneaa  of  the  grandees  of  the  county. 
We  continued  our  journey,  leaving  the  grey-headed 
and  gallant  old  hussar  a  prey  to  bitter  mortification,  at 
what  he  called  his  disgrace. 

Not  knowing  the  position  of  Schlick^s  corps,  we  were 
obhged  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  to 
make  frequent  ditaurs.  We  were  compelled  to  be  all 
the  more  drcumspect,  because  Wovonetzky  had  brought 
with  him  a  lai^e  quantity  of  arms  for  the  new  legion. 
Baring  the  whole  of  the  journey  I  rode  a  good  distance 
in  advance  of  the  rest,  in  order  to  reconnoitre,  and  to 
give  the  alarm  in  case  of  danger.  We  reached  Szigeth 
on  the  11th,  where  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  my  por- 
tion of  the  enterprise  were  to  commence.  Here  I  left 
everything  superfluous,  and  separated  myself  from  my 
travelling  companions  the  same  evening.  I  had  soma 
difficulty  in  crossing  the  frontier,  for  I  expected  to  find 
the  way  clear,  and  had  prepared  myself  for  the  inspec- 
tion  of  my  passport  only ;  but,  to  my  great  disappoint- 
ment, I  found  it  occupied  by  the  Hartman  regiment, 
and  had  to  undei^o  a  very  severe  examination,  in  which 
I  told  them,  that  at  present  in  Hungary  the  times  were 
extremely  un&vourable  to  the  stage,  as  a  proof  of  which, 
nearly  all  the  theatres  were  shut  up,  and  that  I  wished 
to  seek  an  engagement  in  Lemberg,  which  I  bad  heard 
was  as  yet  undisturbed  by  the  war.  After  sending  me 
from  the  military  pass-office  to  the  civil  pass-office,  and 
back  again  repeatedly,  they  at  length  allowed  me  to 
proceed,  and  I  went  on  to  Sambor,  from  whence  I  pro- 
ceeded the  next  day  to  PrzemysL  I  had  the  addresses 
of  persons  in  both  towns,  to  whom  I  gave  parcels  of 
my  proclamations,  and  who  circulated  them  widely. 
They  were  read  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  created 
an  enthufiiastie  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Hungarians. 

I  now  proceeded  to  Lemberg,  where  I  felt  it  neces- 
sary, for  the  consistency  of  my  character,  to  seek  an 
engagement  at  the  theatre.  I  went,  therefore,  to  the 
loaaageir,  and  asked  him  to  assign  me  a  part,  in  which 
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I  might  make  my  dibuty  in  his  theatre;  biit,  at  the 
same  time^  asked  an  immoderately  high  sakry  and  good 
security  for  its  payment.  He  was  astounded  at  the 
extravagance  of  my  terms,  but  was  extremely  polite, 
and  said  he  regretted  very  much  he  could  not  then 
engage  me,  as  the  drama  was  in  a  very  depressed  con- 
dition. I  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy,  and  took  my 
leave.  My  object  was  accomplished.  I  had  now  the 
legitimate  chai*acter  of  an  actress,  and  was  at  perfect 
liberty  to  serve  my  country,  under  the  shelter  of  my 
histrionic  name« 

Forty  young  men  had  already  pledged  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  were  only  waiting  for  the 
intelligence  which  I  brought,  for  they  were  acquainted 
previously  with  Wovonetzky's  plan.  My  proclamation 
was  the  signal  for  their  departure,  and  they  all  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  place  of  rendezvous.  This  was 
a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  for  the  whole  country 
was  laid  for  them,  and  a  reward  of  fifteen  florins  oiFered 
to  every  one  who  should  deliver  up  a  Pole  taken  in  the 
act  of  travelling  towards  Hungary.  From  Lembei^  I 
proceeded  to  Cracow,  where  I  was  honourably  received, 
and  treated  with  the  most  affectionate  attention  by  the 
patriotic  friends  to  whom  I  brought  letters  of  introduc- 
tion. The  ladies  with  whom  I  lodged  introduced  me  to 
one  of  the  principal  managers,  with  whom,  as  the  reader 
will  suppose,  I  contrived  to  be  again  successfully  unsuc- 
cessful in  my  application  for  an  engagement.  I  met 
with  many  noble  and  esteemed  acquaintances  in  Cracow; 
amongst  the  rest,  the  Countess  Dembinski,  n6e  Princess 
Csartoriska.  I  was  loaded  with  compliments  and 
praises  by  them  all,  and  especially  by  those  who  had 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  Hungarian  army,  from 
whom  I  had  brought  letters.  I  was  regarded  almost  as 
an  angel  by  many  a  sorrowing  wife  and  mother. 

My  proclamation  produced  a  powerful  effect  here 
also,  and  a  great  number  pledged  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Hungary.     In  short,  my  mission  had  thoroughly 
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succeeded ;  and  as  my  proclamations  were  now  all  dis- 
tributed, and  the  alarm  could  not  fail  soon  to  be  given 
to  the  Austrian  JGrovemment,  I  thought  it  unsafe  to 
remain  any  longer.  .  I  returned,  therefore,  to  Lemberg ; 
but  as  I  had,  on  my  approach  to  this  town,  distributed 
a  vast  number  of  papers,  I  dared  not  return  by  the  same 
route.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  make  a  circuit  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty  English  miles,  in  the  severest 
depths  of  winter,  in  order  to  avoid  the  enemy's  posts* 
I  passed  through  Czemowitz,  and  traversed  the  Buko- 
vina  and  Transylvania,  in  the  direction  of  Bistritz,  and 
thence  through  the  IMarmorocz  to  Szigeth,  where  I 
arrived  on  the  29th  of  January,  1849. 

The  two  Wovonetzkys  and  the  other  Polish  officers 
were  anxiously  waiting  for  my  return.  They  Lad 
ahready  received  many  recruits,  and  when  I  told  them  of 
my  success,  their  joy  knew  no  bounds.  They  got  up  a 
banquet  in  my  honour,  and  seemed  as  if  they  could  not 
sufficiently  express  their  admiration  of  my  humble  ser- 
vices; one  exciting  toast  followed  another,  and  the 
company  were  animated  with  the  most  hopeful  antici- 
pations for  the  future.  I  could  not  myself  resist  the 
enthusiaBm  of  the  moment  altogether ;  but  I  thought^ 
how  soon  may  all  this  be  changed  for  the  dying  groans 
of  the  battle-field,  or  the  solitary  stillness  of  the  dun- 
geon I  The  thought  was,  alas  I  prophetic  of  the  destiny 
that  awaited  many  of  those  brave  and  joyous  hearts. 
Bat  in  the  struggle  for  life  and  liberty,  we  must  venture 
all  and  dare  alL  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet^ 
a  courier  arrived  with  despatches  for  Prince  Wovo- 
netzky.  He  opened  one  of  the  letters,  and  having  read 
it,  handed  it  to  me*  It  was  from  Kossuth,  begging 
that  I  might  be  sent  to  the  seat  of  Government,  at 
Debreczin,  as  soon  as  I  should  return  from  my  Polish 
expedition.  I  bade  the  courier  say  to  Kossuth,  that  I 
would  set  out  on  the  following  day. 

I  now  laid  myself  down  to  rest,  and  being  relieved 
from  all  immediate  anxiety,  I  enjoyed  a  long  and  re- 
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freshing  slumber,  from  which  I  awoke  the  next  morning 
greatly  strengthened  and  exhilarated*  My  first  business 
was  with  Prince  Wovonetzky,  who  paid  me  an  early 
yisity  in  order  to  receive  my  intelligence  in  a  more  pre- 
cise and  detailed  manner  than  the  excitement  of  the 
preceding  evening  permitted.  Whilst  conferring  with 
him,  I  heard  music  in  the  lower  corridor  of  the  hotels 
and,  on  inquiring  what  it  meant,  was  informed  that  it 
was  a  party  recruiting  for  a  new  jager  battalion^  and 
that  they  were  waiting  for  me  to  open  the  ceremony, 
and  to  present  them  their  colours.  I  laughed  heartily 
at  the  idea  of  my  becoming  a  recruiting  officer,  but  the 
Prince  begged  of  me  to  gratify  the  soldiers,  by  acceding 
to  their  request,  and  said  that  they  considered  it  of 
more  importance  than  I  might  suspect.  Seeing  him  in 
earnest,  and  having  no  special  reason  to  refuse,  I  coa-* 
sented  to  play  my  part  in  this  new  character,  and  de- 
scended, leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Prince.  There  waa 
an  immense  crowd  of  young  men  at  the  door,  who  re- 
ceived me  with  enthusiastic  cheering.  The  officer  of 
the  recruiting  party  handed  me  the  colours.  I  waved 
them  three  times,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  pro- 
found silence,  spoke  nearly  as  follows:  '^Children,  the 
free'dom  of  Hungary  is  threatened.  Savage  hordes  o£ 
robbers  have  violated  its  sacred  soiL  They  have  been 
sent  to  plunder  your  homes,  and  to  deprive  you  of 
liberty  and  honour.  The  fatherland  requires  your  sdd. 
Many  of  its  gallant  sons  have  already  responded  to  our 
call.  The  honveds  and  hussars  are  striking  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  our  tyrants.  Will  not  you  do  so  likewise  ?" 
The  most  vivid  acclamations  followed  this  appeal; 
and  for  several  minutes  the  cry  of  "Eljen  Kossuth  l** 
was  prolonged  by  the  multitude.  "Think,  then,"  I 
continued, "  of  your  forefathers,  who  were  always  armed 
to  defend  the  land  of  th^  homes,  and  proved  their  de- 
votion to  it  in  many  a  sanguinary  battle.  Go !  be 
generous  and  brave,  like  them ;  and  this  banner  shall 
always  be  the  symbol  of  victory." 
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Again  the  cheering  was  renewed ;  and  when  I  handed 
back  the  oolours  to  the  officer,  numbers  of  young  men 
crowded  round  me,  each  eager  to  pledge  himself  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  by  kissing  my  hand.  In  less  than 
two  hours  I  enlisted  two  hundred  and  thirty  men*  Wo* 
vonetzky  was  astonished  at  my  success,  not  more,  how- 
ever than  I  was  myself.  He  thanked  me  heartily,  and 
aaid  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  create 
such  a  feeling  as  I  had  done,  by  showing  that  ladies 
could  understand  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  great 
quarreL 

I  now  took  leaye  of  Prince  Wovonetzky,  and  set  out 
f<Mr  Debreczin,  where  we  arrived  on  the  2nd  of  Febru- 
ary. A  change,  almost  magical,  seemed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  aspect  of  the  city ;  formerly,  it  was  a  dull, 
gloomy-looking  place;  now,  it  was  animated  by  the 
presence  of  the  Government,  and  enlivened  by  the 
splendid  uniforms  of  staff-officers  and  aides-de-camp, 
as  well  as  the  brilliant  and  fashionable  equipages 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  The  patriotism  of  this 
wealthy  town  lent  a  powerful  impulse  to  our  cause. 
The  citizens  had  raised  and  m^ntained  at  their  own 
expense,  during  the  war,  a  regiment  of  infantry  twelve 
hundred  strong,  and  one  of  cavalry  eight  hundred  strong, 
both  excellently  disciplined  and  equipped.  Every  six 
weeks  they  recruited  the  losses  of  both  regiments,  so 
that  they  were  kept  up  to  their  full  strength  constantly. 

On  the  next  morning,  I  went  to  the  Stadt-house,  in 
which  Kossuth  resided,  where  I  soon  found  myself  in 
a  throng  of  equipages,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
crowds  of  persons,  some  attracted  to  the  spot  by  cu- 
riosity, and  others  by  business.  I  saw  Szolozy,  the 
Secretary  of  the  '  President,  who  went  immediately  to 
announce  me,  and  soon  after  returned  and  introduced 
me  to  Kossuth's  presence.  He  received  me  with  much 
emotion,  and  said :  ^'  I  have  been  in  severe  distress  on 
your  account,  and  am  greatly  relieved  by  seeing  you 
again  in  safety  •'' 
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I  told  him  of  my  success  in  Grallicia,  and  lianded  iiim 
a  despatch  from  Wovonetzky,  in  which  the  Prince  in- 
formed him  of  my  successful  recruiting  at  Szigeth* 
*'  So  you  have  also  enlisted  the  first  company  of  the 
new  corps,"  said  he ;  "  well,  if  they  imitate  your  courage 
and  love  of  freedom,  noble  woman,  they  need  have  little 
fear  of  the  enemy." 

I  thanked  him  heartily  for  his  flattering  opinion,  and 
I  trust  the  reader  will  not  ascribe  it  to  mere  egotism 
that  I  record  these  opinions  here:  alas!  they  are  all 
that  remain  to  me  of  the  splendid  visions  of  freedom  and 
national  greatness  which  I  thought  myself  engaged  in 
reducing  to  reality.  But  yet  it  is  something  to  have 
gained  the  approval  of  a  pure  and  heroic  mind  in  our 
efforts  to  accomplish  a  great  object ;  nor  will  the  reader^ 
I  feel  sure,  deny  me  the  gratification  that  springs  from 
such  a  source.  It  cannot,  for  me,  effect  any  other  ob* 
ject.     Kossuth  proceeded-to  say — 

"  I  have  now  to  intrust  you  with  an  af&ir  of  the 
deepest  importance.  I  am  totally  destitute  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  movements  of  the  army  under 
Gorgey's  command;  I  have  even  some  apprehension 
that  it  is  entirely  dispersed,  for  I  have  now  sent  fifteen 
couriers  to  obtain  some  intelligence  of  it,  and  they  have 
all  returned  without  being  able  to  ascertain  anything. 
I  know  of  no  one  in  whose  fidelity  I  can  more 
thoroughly  confide  to  help  me  in  this  embarrassment 
than  in  yours.  I  feel  the  unreasonableness  of  taxing 
your  courage  and  patriotism  with  a  charge  which  fifteen 
men  have  failed  to  fulfil;  yet  I  must  make  the  request: 
In  the  name  of  our  grievously  oppressed  fatherland,  will 
you,  my  dear  Baroness,  undertake  this  mission?  I  know 
I  can  depend  upon  you." 

How  shall  I  describe  my  feelings  at  being  addressed 
in  this  manner  by  the  &ther  of  his  country,  whom  I 
honoured  and  admired  with  my  whole  soul.  I  had 
manifestly  gained  his  entire  confidence,  and  the  thought 
thrilled  through  my  heart;  I  could  almost  have  died 
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with  joy ;  I  ooold  not  speak ;  I  wept  aloud,  and  it 
appeared  to  me  glorious  to  lay  down  my  life  for  my 
fadierland  at  the  command  of  its  illustrious  President. 
I  consented  joyfully  to  his  proposal,  and  he  requested 
me  to  come  again  the  next  morning,  that  we  might 
perfect  our  aiTangements  relative  to  the  subject  of  our 
conversation.  In  the  ante-room  I  was  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  officers,  eager  to  hear  some  account  of  my 
Gallician  enterprise.  I  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity;  but  at  length  I  succeeded  in 
Bome  measure,  and  returned  to  my  hoteL 

I  was  thoroughly  exhausted.  My  four  weeks'  jour- 
ney, at  that  severe  season  of  the  year,  through  bad 
roads,  and  frequently  on  footj  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather;  the  many  sleepless  nights  I  had  passed; 
and  the  violent  transitions  of  feeling  I  had  experienced^ 
from  the  most  jojrful  emotions  to  the  terrors  of  death, 
had  at  length  overpowered  my  strength  both  of  mind 
and  body.  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  bear,  with  firm- 
ness, the  exciting  conversation  of  this  evening:  I  felt 
as  if  my  life  was  forsaking  me,  and  I  was  ready  to  dis- 
solve and  pass  away  for  ever  from  this  mingled  scene  of 
holy  purposes  and  base  selfishness;  but  I  had  won  the 
confidence  of  the  lofty  and  heroic  Kossuth.  It  was  a 
cordial  which  recalled  me  to  existence,  and  animated 
me  with  fresh  strength  and  courage  to  encounter  new 
and  unknown  dangers,  for  the  sake  of  my  beloved  native 
land. 

With  what  pleasure  did  I  acknowledge  to  myself  the 
influence  which  this  exalted  being  exercised  upon  me  t 
Often  had  I  noticed  how  it  pervaded  the  people  whom 
I  had  met  on  my  journeys  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
like  some  spiritual  influence ;  and  It  was  truly  the 
spirit  of  freedom  breathing  through  a  human  organiza- 
tion, inspiring  all  the  land  with  unshaken  confidence  in 
the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  and  the  justice  of  his 
principles,  and  animating  the  entire  population  with  a 
contempt  of  danger,  and  with  feelings  of  self-sacrifice 
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(Bimilar  to  his  owil  My  thoughts  took  a  higher  flight: 
I  anticipated  the  speedy  termination  of  the  present 
war;  I  saw  Hungary  yictorious  over  all  her  enemies^ 
and  in  full  possession  of  the  object  for  which  she  had 
drawn  the  sword.  I  saw  her  people  independent,  great, 
and  flourishing;  her  fields  blooming  and  beautiful,  and 
▼ocal  once  more  with  the  songs  of  peace;  her  splendid 
rivers  covered  with  the  tokens  of  commercial  wealth, 
and  the  rapid  steam-train,  hurrying  along  her  vast 
plains,  bearing  to  foreign  marts  the  products  of  her 
native  genius  and  industry.  It  was  a  vision,  but  it  was 
one  on  which  I  dwelt  with  ecstasy  at  the  moment,  and 
on  which  I  look  back  with  unspeakable  grief  that  it 
proved  but  a  vision. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Tiait  from  Field-Marshal  Kiss — Destnietion  of  his  property  by  the  Croats 
— My  maid — Dinner  at  Field-Marshal  Kiss's — Instructions  from  Koa-> 
filth  respecting  my  mission  to  GlH^y^— Departure  from  Debrecdn, 
and  arrival  at  Leek — Interview  with  Dembinaki — Arrival  at  Tokays 
Klapka's  head-quarters — Gdrgey's  plan  for  attacking  Schlick  frustrated 
by  Dembinski — Klapka  and  Schlick— Battle  of  Tokay— Bad  spirit  in 
the  county  of  Saross — Austrian  misrepresentationa  of  Hungary-^ 
ScUick  tampers  with  tiia  Saross  Justioes  of  Peaoe>— Base  oonduct  of 
this  county — Austrian  bombast — Reflections  on  the  difference  between 
the  lie  of  an  individual,  and  the  lie  of  a  government — Character  of 
ScfaHck. 

The  next  morning  I  received  a  very  polite  message 
from  Field-Marshal  Eliss,  desiring  permission  to  wait 
upon  me  on  the  evening  of  the  same  daj^  to  which  I 
replied  that  a  visit  from  the  gallant  Marshal  would  do 
me  much  honour.  At  the  appointed  hour  he  arrived* 
His  was  a  noble  and  a  kind  heart  He  had  long 
breathed  the  atmosphere  of  a  courts  and  his  manners 
were  exquisitely  polished.  He  welcomed  me  cordially 
to  Debreczin.  I  gave  him  a  circumstantial  account  of 
my  recent  expedition,  of  what  I  had  observed  of  the 
popular  feeling  in  Grallicia  towards  Hungary,  and  what 
we  had  to  expect  from  that  quarter.  He  then  told  me 
that  his  estates,  which  lay  on  the  frontiers  of  Servia, 
had  been  barbarously  ravaged  and  destroyed  by  the 
Croats. 

Kiss  was  a  very  rich  man,  and  a  munificent  patron  of 
the  fine  arts.  Whilst  serving  with  the  army  in  Italy 
he  had  spared  no  pains  nor  expense  in  procuring  the 
noblest  treasures  of  art.  He  had  enriched  his  various 
reddences  with  numerous  Italian  master-pieces  of  im- 
mense value;  but  the  savage  Yandals  of  Croatia  had 
destroyed  them  all.  The  statues  were  broken  in  pieces, 
and  pictures  of  the  rarest  merit,  for  which  no  price 
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would  Lave  been  extravagant,  were  torn  into  shreds. 
The  frescos  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  were  either  pnlled 
down  or  defaced.  His  cattle  were  all  carried  off;  and 
what  these  barbarous  plunderers  could  not  remove,  they 
burned  to  ashes. 

He  regretted  exceedingly  the  irrecoverable  destruc- 
tion of  these  invaluable  memorials  of  genius;  as  for  all 
the  rest,  he  said,  time  would  repair  the  damage  that 
had  been  done.  He  extracted  a  promise  from  me  that 
I  would  dine  with  him  the  next  day,  which  rather 
interfered  with  the  preparations  for  my  journey  in 
search  of  Gorgey.  However,  I  had  pretty  well  con- 
cluded them,  and  left  what  remained  to  be  done  to  my 
maid,  with  strict  injunctions  to  be  ready  to  leave 
Debreczin  on  the  5th.  I  may  here  say  that  this  dear 
girl  clung  to  me  with  the  most  disinterested  and 
unshaken  love. 

When  we  made  our  first  journey  together,  which  was 
that  to  the  Austrian  encampment  at  Murr,  her  nxind 
was  entirely  overcome  by  the  desperate  fear  of  death ; 
and  on  our  return,  she  told  me  that  she  did  not  believe 
herself  capable  of  passing  through  another  trial  of  a 
similar  kind  without  dying  of  mere  terror.  This  was  a 
case  where  reasoning  was  useless;  the  girl  was  willing 
and  eager  to  accompany  me,  but  her  nature  ceded  to 
imminent  danger  in  despite  of  her  wilL  I  took  the 
precaution  ever  afterwards  of  leaving  her  in  a  place  of 
security  whenever  the  mission  in  which  I  happened  to 
be  engaged  was  specially  perilous;  and  I  now  told  her 
I  should  make  ample  provision  for  her  safety.  Field- 
Marshal  Kiss's  carriage  called  for  me,  and  I  proceeded 
to  head-quarters,  where  I  found  a  great  number  of 
officers,  who  expressed  much  joy  at  seeing  me,  and 
making  my  acquaintance. 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly,  and  at  nine  o'clock  I 
took  my  leave,  the  whole  company  uniting  in  wishing 
me  success  in  my  new  undertaking.  I  drove  to  Kos- 
suth's residence,  and  was  received  by  him  in  a  cordial 
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and  gracious  manner.  He  requested  me  to  go  to  the 
Minister  of  Police,  Madaraszy,  who  would  give  me  a 
general  pass,  with  authoritj  to  receive  every  needful 
assistance,  both  civil  and  nulitary,  which  I  might 
require  on  my  route*  I  proceeded  at  once  to  Mada- 
raszy.  He  was  already  fully  informed  of  the  object  of 
my  visit,  and  with  the  necessary  credentials  gave  me 
also  several  despatches  for  the  Government  Conmiis- 
fiioner,  Szemere,  who  was  then  in  EJapka's  camp,  at 
Tokay.  As  soon  as  I  received  my  papers,  I  returned 
to  Kossuth,  when  he  gave  me  my  final  instructions,  as 
follows: — 

"You  are  to  travel  by  Tokay,  where  you  will  find 
the  corps  of  Colonel  Klapka.  You  will  announce  to 
the  Colonel  that,  from  the  6th  of  February,  the  chief 
command  of  all  the  Hungarian  troops  wiU  devolve  upon 
General  Dembinski,  whose  orders  must  be  implicitly 
obeyed  from  that  date,  as  those  of  the  Government. 
Ton  will  then  endeavour  to  find  out  Gorgey :  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  inform  you  in  what  direction  you  must 
travel  for  this  purpose,  for  he  has  left  the  Government 
in  absolute  ignorance  of  his  movements  and  intentions ; 
but  as  soon  as  you  learn  anything  concerning  him,  pray 
let  me  have  the  intelligence  immediately,  that  it  may 
pat  an  end  to  the  devouring  anxiety  which  is  consuming 
me.  Tell  him  that  I  am  extremely  dissatisfied  with 
his  tardiness,  and  that  I  expect  from  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  Government,  a  justification  of  his  recent  conduct. 
My  treasurer  has  directions  to  furnish  you  for  the 
expenses  of  your  journey.  Now  go,  and  may  that 
Great  Being  who  has  preserved  you  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  dangers,  still  surround  you  with  His  protecting 
power,  and  give  you  success  in  your  efibrts  to  promote 
ourrighteous  cause." 

On  the  5th  of  February  I  left  Debreczin,  with  my 
maid.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  winter's  morning,  and  we 
shivered  incessantly,  though  wrapped  up  in  thick  fur 
cloaks.    The  road  was  wretched,  and  after  a  hard  day's 
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journey  we  reached  the  town  of  Ledc^  about  an  hour 
from  Tokay,  just  as  the  night  was  falling.  It  was  im- 
possible to  proceed  farther  that  evening.  I  had  quarters 
appointed  me  in  the  house  of  a  noble  family,  who 
received  me  with  ihe  greatest  kindness  and  attention. 
Dembinski's  corps  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leek, 
and  his  head-quarters  were  in  the  town  itself.  I  sent 
a  messenger  to  hira  to  request  an  audience;  he  replied 
that  he  would  ^lut  upon  me  himself:  nor  did  he  delay, 
for  my  messenger  had  hardly  returned,  when  the 
General  made  his  appearance,  accompanied  by  hb  idde- 
de-camp.  Major  Molnar.  I  was  about  to  introduce 
myself  formally,  and  to  hand  him  my  credentials,  when 
he  prevented  me  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  by 
saying  that  he  was  already  perfectly  acquainted  with 
my  name  and  services,  and  had  heard  the  President 
frequently  speak  of  me  at  Debreczin,  in  terms  of  high 
esteem. 

He  asked  me  what  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  gene- 
rally in  Gallicia,  and  especially  how  I  found  the  Poles 
in  that  province  disposed  towards  the  cause  of  Hungaiy. 
As  Dembinski  was  himself  a  Pole,  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  issue  of  Wovonetzky's  attempt,  I  was  obliged  to 
recount  to  him  minutely  the  incidents  and  result  of 
my  recent  mission;  which,  as  the  reader  knows,  were 
highly  satisfactory.     He  seemed  greatly  pleased  that 
his  countrymen,  and  especially  that  the  Polish  ladies, 
sympathized  with  the   Hungarians,  and  thanked   me 
repeatedly  for  the  efforts  I  had  made  to  arouse  their 
patriotism.     I  asked  him  to  direct  me  to  the  quarters 
of  Klapka  and  Sz^mere.     He  said,  that  in  order  to 
reach  thetn  I  must  cross  the  Theiss,  but  as  the  bridge 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  burned,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  wait  until  they  had  covered  the  ice,  near 
Tokay,  with  straw  and  planks,  so  that  carriages  might 
pass  upon  it.     Having  understood  that  I  was  to  visit 
Grorgey,  he  begged  me  to  tell  him  that  he  would  send 
him  orders  from  Miszkolcz.     He  then  took  his  leave. 
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exprcflsing  mudi  pleasure  at  liaving  made  my  personal 
acquamtance.  Although  I  parted  from  Dembinski^  at 
that  time,  with  feelings  of  very  high  esteem,  yet  I 
must  here  remark,  that  he  did  not  afterwards  altogether 
justify  the  hopes  which  Hungary  had  placed  in  hun. 

The  next  day  I  crossed  the  Theiss,  and  found  Sze- 
mere,  to  whom  I  delivered  the  despatches  with  which  I 
had  been  entrusted  for  him  by  the  Minister,  Madaraazy. 
He  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Klapka,  to 
whom  I  was  unknown.  I  set  out  immediately  for 
Tokay,  where  I  arrived  at  ten  o'clock,  and  drove  direct 
to  Elapka's  residence.  Having  delivered  my  despatches 
and  Sz^mere's  letter,  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything 
of  Gorgey  and  his  corps,  and  told  him  of  my  mission 
from  Kossuth.  He  said  that  a  courier  from  Gorgey 
had  just  passed  through  Tokay,  on  his  way  to  Debrec^ 
zin,  and  that  he  had  brought  Klapka  orders  from 
Goigey  to  march  without  delay  to  Kaschau,  where 
Goi^y  intended  to  concentrate  his  own  troops,  and 
form  a  junction  Avith  IQapka,  when  the  united  corps . 
were  to  offer  battle  to  Field-Marrfial  Schlick,  who  still 
lay  in  Kaschau;  and  if  he  refused  it,  to  attack  the  city 
by  storm. 

Whilst  we  were  speaking,  Dembinski,  who  had  left 
Leek  immediately  after  my  departure,  entered.  When 
he  heard  the  C(mtents  of  Gorgey's  despatch  to  Klapka, 
he  8«d:  **  I  am  now  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the 
Hungarian  forces,  and  by  the  authority  of  my  office  I 
amral  the  commands  which  you.  Colonel  Klapka,  have 
this  day  received.  I  shall  send  orders  myself  to  General 
Gorgey,  and  I  must  request  you.  Baroness  von  Beck, 
to  be  good  enough  to  bear  th«aa."  Why  he  acted  in 
this  manner,  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand: 
perhaps  it  was  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  exercising  his 
newly-acquired  authority,  so  as  to  prove  that  that  of 
Hk  predecessor  in  office  had  determined.  Both  Klapka 
and  I  regretted  greatly  that  Gorgey's  pkn  should  have 
been  frustrated  in  this  manner,  for  we  felt  convinced 
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that  it  had  been  devised  with  admirable  judgment  and 
ability.  Klapka  begged  of  me  not  to  forget  to  explain 
that  it  was  not  his  fault  if  Gorgej's  design  was  not 
carried  into  execution. 

At  dinner  Klapka  described  the  battle  which  had 
taken  place  six  days  before  between  himself  and  Field- 
Marshal  Schlick,  near  Tokaj.     Schliok  had  marched 
from  Kaschau^  intending  to  pass  through  Tokay^  and 
proceed  to  Debreczin,  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing 
the  Hungarian  Government.     Klapka  was  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  town  against  the  Imperialists;  he 
therefore  crossed  the  Theiss,  and  burned  the  bridge  be- 
hind him.     The  town  of  Tokay  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  number  of  precipitous  hills^  from  which  the  town 
may  be  commanded  on  aU  sides,  which  leave  no  ground 
for    manoeuvring,  and    compensating,    by    strat^etic 
skill,  for  deficiency  of  numbers.     On  the  other  aide  of 
the  Theiss,  however,  there  are  splendid  plains,  thinly 
sprinkled  with  wood,  and  this  was  the  ground  chosen 
by  Klapka  to  withstand  the  enemy.     He  led  his  troops 
across  the  Theiss  in  perfect  safety,  and  took  up  an  ad- 
vantageous position  with  his  main  body,  placing  strong 
posts  in  the  direction  of  Tokay,  whence  the  attack  was 
expected.      Schlick  had  no  intention  of  remaining  in 
the  town.      He  did  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
the  Hungarian  troops  being  able  to  cross  the  river  so 
rapidly.      His  plan  was  to  surroucd  them,  as  his  nana- 
bers  were  more  than  double  Klapka's.  Finding,  however, 
that  they  had  passed  the  river,  he  attempted  to  follow ; 
but  was  received  with  sucli  a  heavy  and  well-directed 
fire  from  Klapka's  cannon,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fall 
back  with  great  loss  and  confusion.     After  this  it  vras 
impossible  to  remain  in  Tokay,  as  Klapka  followed  up 
his  advantage  rapidly  and  skilfully,  so  that  Schlick  saw 
himself  compelled  to  retreat  once  itiore  to  Kaschau,  to 
his  intense  mollification;  and  the  Hungarians  re-entered 
their  old  quarters,  at  Tokay,  in  triumph. 

Having  learned  from  Klapka  that  Gorgey  intended 
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to  mardi  toEperies^  on  the  borders  of  Gallicia,  I  deter* 
mined  to  follow  him  thither,  and  at  two  o'clock  the 
following  morning  set  out  for  Ujhely,  having  promised 
Klapka  to  visit  him  at  Gincz  on  m j  return,  and  to  let 
him  know  the  result  of  my  interview  with  Gorgey. 
We  arrived  at  Ujhely  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  town,  since  my  journey 
to  GaOicia  in  the  preceding  month,  and  waited  on  the 
Mayor  to  ask  for  information  as  to  my  future  proceed- 
ings. He  told  me  that  the  peasantry  in  the  county  of 
Saross  were  devoted  to  the  Austrian  party,  and  would 
be  sure  to  detain  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  pass 
*  through  their  district  with  a  Hungarian  passport.  Here, 
therefore,  I  was  compelled  to  assume  a  disguise,  and  to 
relinquish  my  carriage,  as  well  as  the  faithful  companion 
of  my  travels.  Through  her  agency  I  obtained  a  dress 
belonging  to  the  female  messenger  of  the  hotel  at  which 
we  stopped.  Thus  equipped^  I  mounted  a  peasant's 
cart,  the  driver  of  which  had  a  sister  living  at  the  other, 
side  of  this  evil-disposed  county. 

We  represented  ourselves  as  a  sister,  and  brother 
going  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  sister.  This  was  an  excel- 
lent pretext,  and  as  we  could  both  speak  Sclavish,  which 
is  the  dialect  used  in  this  part  of  the  country,  we  were 
able  to  satisfy  all  inquiries.  At  an  inn  at  Stenste  we 
met  the  Mayor.  I  knew  him  of  old,  and  he  gave  us 
much  information  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Saross.  He  said  that  they  had  been  wrought 
up  to  a  blind  fanaticism  by  means  of  papers  in  the 
Sclavish  language,  which  had  been  distributed  by  order 
of  Schlick  and  the  Imperial  Commission.  That  they 
had  in  these  papers  totally  misrepresented  the  principles 
and  intentions  of  the  Hungarians,  making  them  out 
rebels  against  their  lawful  King,  and  as  engaged  in  the 
most  unjust  and  imreasonable  aggressions  upon  his 
prerogative. 

Schlick  had  been  formerly  Administrator  of  this 
county,  and  during  the  period  of  his  office  had  won  the 
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affections  of  all  classes  by  his  wisdom  and  modemtiocu 
He  could  therefore  mould  the  opinions  of  the  igncMraat 
populace  as  he  pleased^  especially  when  he  addressed 
them  in  their  native  dialect,  which  he  understood  per* 
fectly.     It  was  to  be  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
that  he  would  use  all  this  influence  in  oppomtion  to  the 
Hungarians,  against  whom  he  stood  in  arms ;  nor  could 
any  one  blame  him  for  so  doing,  had  he  kept  within  the 
bounds  prescribed  to  themselves  by  all  dvilized  nations 
under  the  unhappy    circumstances   of   war:   but  he 
passed  beyond  these  limits,  and  aroused  the  very  worst 
passion  of  the  people.     He  assembled  all  the  justices  of 
peace  in  the  county  at  Kaschau,  and  told  them  he 
would  pay  five  florins  for  every  honved  they  would  send 
to  him  pinioned  and  bound.     The  stimulus  of  avarice 
gave  an  impulse,  which  may  be  easily  conceived,  to  the 
other  bad  passions  of  the  peasantry.     They  used  every 
device  to  get  the  Hungarians  singly  into  their  power* 
They  betrayed  the  confidence  of  friendship.     They  vio- 
lated the   sacred  rights  of  hospitality;   every  house 
became  a  man-trap,  and  every  peasant  a  kidnfliqpper;  and 
when  they  succeeded  in  mastering  one  of  our  unsus- 
pecting countrymen,  they  tied  him  neck  and  heels,  ajkd 
placing  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  as  if  he  were  a  felon  aad 
enemy  of  the  human  race,  sent  him  in  a  cart  to  Schlick, 
who  duly  paid  the  promised    reward  for  this  base 
treachery. 

Thus,  Austria  did  not  blush  to  make  use  of  any  means, 
however  execrable,  to  regain  her  power  over  Hungary. 
With  a  shameless  defiance  of  human  reason  and  judg- 
ment, she  strove  to  establish  her  rights ;  to  govern  by- 
perfidy,  corruption  and  murder— crimes  which,  when 
perpetrated  on  a  small  scale,  are  ordinarily  deemed  so 
heinous  that  those  who  are  guilty  of  them  are  not  per- 
mitted to  live  amongst  their  fellow-men,  much  less  to 
rule  over  them.  The  foundations  of  popular  morality 
were  broken  down  by  an  organized  system  of  bribery. 
Recourse  was  continually  had  to  that  odious,  and  in  the 
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eadroinoasj  policy^  which  shims  the  open  path  of  reason 
aad  pnUic  faitli,  which  avoids  the  rude  but  fair  encounter 
of  the  battle-field,  and  seeks  to  accomplish  its  objects 
hj  subtle  indirection ;  that  policy  which  was  consum- 
mated when  Gcnrgey  was  won  to  betray  and  sacrifice  his 
bleeding  country. 

The  best  troops  of  Austria  had  given  way  before  the 
TaKant  defenders  of  Hungary,  and  had  the  contest 
remained  between  them,  so  surely  as  there  is  a  sky 
above  us,  would  Hungary  have  been  victorious.  Thi^ 
the  Austrians  knew  welL  They  strove  to  impose  upon 
the  world  by  &bulous  bulletins  of  victory  after  victory 
obtained  by  their  Generals  over  our  troops.  Titles  ai^ 
orders  empty  as  the  achievements  they  rewarded,  abso- 
lutely rained  upon  these  soi-discmt  conquerors;  but 
what  a  direct  contradiction  did  the  sequel  of  their 
conduct  give  to  these  inflated  and  fallacious  boastings  I 
Were  the  reports  of  the  Austrian  Government  even 
partially  true,  the  Hungarian  Army  must  have  been 
amiHiilated  three  times  over ;  and  yet,  after  all,  they 
were  obliged  to  call  for  help  to  the  Russian  Autocrat> 
who,  with  his  barbarous  hordes,  lay  silent  on  the  borders 
of  Eastern  Europe,  waiting  the  issue  of  the  struggle, 
and  ready  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  despotism.  How  is  it,  that  in  commerce 
and  in  the  social  engagements  of  life,  a  falsehood  is 
looked  upon  with  such  horror  that  it  excludes  men  from 
aU  honourable  society,  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  find 
crowned  heads  and  governments  guilty  of  the  very  same 
thing  i^  the  most  aggravated  form,  and  yet  they  are 
permitted  to  retain  their  connections  with  other  govern- 
ments which  lay  claim  to  moral  respectability  ? 

Well  may  my  native  land  console  herself  with  the 
thought,  that  it  required  the  force  of  two  monarchies^ 
as  large  as  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  suppress  her  free 
spirit,  even  for  a  moment.  To  extinguish  it  altogether 
is  beyond  their  power.  Well  may  she  be  proud  of  her 
brave  children,  whose  love  and  devotion  to  her  rendered 
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them  invincible  by  the  sword;  though  neither  their 
valour  nor  their  patriotism  could  save  them  from  the 
insidious  sting  of  treason.  Corruption  and  temptation 
are  the  indices  of  an  evil  cause,  as  well  as  its  means  of 
operation :  they  may  triumph  for  a  season ;  but  there 
is  an  eternal  law  by  which^  in  due  time,  their  true  cha- 
racter must  appear,  and  their  momentary  triumph  be 
turned  into  perpetual  defeat  and  shame.  But  to  act 
openly  and  boldly,,  as  the  Hungarians  did  throughout, 
showed  conscious  reliance  on  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause,  as  became  the  champions  of  liberty  and  truth. 
Nor  can  such  principles  be  for  ever  obscured  by  the 
clouds  of  calumny  and  detraction.  They  shall  rise  by 
their  natural  tendency  above  these  base  exhalations, 
and  only  shine  the  brighter  in  contrast  with  their 
blackness. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  willingly  unjust  even  to  an 
enemy,  and  must  pay  my  tribute  of  praise  to  Field- 
Marshal  Schlick.  Although  I  must  for  ever  disapprove 
of  his  conduct  in  the  county  of  Saross,  yet  I  believe  he 
was  in  some  measure  forced  to  it,  as  part  of  the  general 
policy  of  the  Austrian  Government,  in  opposition  to  his 
better  feelings.  In  several  particulars  his  conduct  stands 
out  in  honourable  contrast  with  that  of  the  other  Impe- 
rialist Generals.  He  did  not  allow  his  troops  to  plunder, 
hum,  and  murder,  as  they  did.  He  refused  to  earn  the 
degradation  of  crosses  and  orders  by  such  means.  Had 
he  been  called  to  the  counsels  of  Austria,  he  would 
have  advised  humane  and  moderate  measures,  instead 
of  ruthless  tyranny;  for  he  was  well  convinced  that 
such  measures  would  have  won  the  confidence  of  the 
Magyar  race,  and  saved  the  name  of  Hapsburg  from 
the  indelible  stain  contracted  by  the  barbarous  cruelties 
perpetrated  under  its  autliority.  I  cannot  help  speaking 
thus.  I  must  say  the  truth;  and  that  I  have  said 
nothing  else,  God  and  the  world  are  my  witnesses. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

I  pass  through  Saross,  and  arrive  at  Eperies — ^True  Magyar  spirit  of 
Bperiea — Proceed  to  Branisko  in  search  of  G5rgej^-View  of  Guyon's 
splendid  battle  near  Branisko— Goyon  promoted — ^Return  to  Eperies — 
Joy  at  Guyon'a  yictory-^Gorgey's  celebrated  retreat  through  the  moun- 
tains— Interview  with  Gorgey— His  reception  of  the  news  of  Dem* 
binski's  appointment  to  the  chief  command — Dembinski's  incapacity — 
Commencement  of  Gorgey's  defection — His  insubordinate  disposition — 
Able  officers  of  his  staff — Failure  of  a  mission  to  Germany— Moto- 
schitsky  superseded  by  Danielis — Gorgey's  message  to  Kossuth. 

We  entered  the  county  of  Saross^  and  passed  through 
it  ^th  much  less  difficulty  than  we  had  anticipated* 
The  peasantry  stopped  us  many  times,  and  questioned 
us;  but  our  tale  was  satisfactory,  and  they  allowed  us 
to  proceed.  They  seemed  to  entertain  the  liveliest 
apprehension  of  the  Hungarian  army,  and  asked  us 
frequently  if  we  had  heard  any  rumour  of  its  approach 
to  their  county.  "We  evaded  all  these  inquiries,  although 
I  felt  pretty  certain  that,  on  my  return,  I  should  find 
the  whole  county  in  possession  of  the  Hungarian  troops; 
and,  indeed,  Sz6mere  declared  to  me,  that  as  soon  as 
our  army  entered  the  district,  which  he  hoped  would  be 
on  the  9th,  it  was  his  determination  to  summon  before 
himself  all  the  justices  of  peace  in  the  county,  and  to 
punish  in  an  exemplary  manner  such  of  them  as  should 
be  convicted  of  having  furthered  the  infamous  proceed- 
ings against  the  Hungarians. 

Our  next  halt  was  at  Eperies,  a  town  animated  by 
the  right  Magyar  spirit.  The  people  crowded  round 
our  carriage,  eagerly  inquiring  when  they  might  expect 
the  army  to  enter  the  town ;  and  being  informed  that 
it  was  on  its  march,  and  at  no  great  distance,  they 
received  the  intelligence  with  the  most  joyful  acclama- 
tions.    Having  thrown  off  my  disguise,  I  went  to  the 
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Town-house  to  make  inquiries  about  Grorgey  and  Ms 
corps.  I  was  informed  that  a  part  of  the  army  was 
encamped  at  Branisko,  about  twelve  English  miles 
farther  off;  and  as  soon  as  £  could  procure  fresh  horsee, 
I  proceeded  thither.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
camp  I  met  the  first  party  of  our  hussars^  who  informed 
me  that  it  was  Guyon's  division  which  was  encamped 
at  Branisko.  The  corporal  who  commanded  the  party^ 
told  me,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  concerning  Gorgey, 
that  he  was  to  be  at  Eperies  on  thi^  very  day.  I  had^ 
therefore,  gone  all  these  twelve  miles  out  of  my  way, 
and  must  return  immediately.  Before  I  could  do  so, 
and  whilst  the  corporal  was  giving  me  some  furiher 
information,  we  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
rolling  of  musketry,  which  wajs  speedily  succeeded  by 
the  thunders  of  a  furious  cannonade.  The  corporal 
8iud  it  must  be  Guyon  engaged  with  an  Austrian  divi- 
sion, and  immediately  daslied  off  with  his  party  in  tlie 
direction  of  the  £ring. 

The  corporal  was  right.  A  division  of  Schlick's 
Corps,  under  Prince  Lichtenstein,  had  been  detached 
from  the  main  body  after  the  battle  of  Tokay,  with 
orders  to  attack  Guyon,  who  was  thought  to  be  unpre- 
pared, and  who  was  much  weaker  in  numbers^  I 
ascended  a  hill,  and  was  once  more  witness  of  a  fierce 
battle,  the  issue  of  which  was,  this  time,  most  glorious 
for  the  arms  of  Hungary.  The  artillery  and  in&ntry 
of  the  enemy  were  drawn  up  upon  the  steep  declivity 
of  a  mountain.  Their  cavalry  were  posted  in  firont, 
and  lower  down  towards  the  valley.  The  Hungarians 
were  posted  on  another  hill  opposite,  with  their  cavalry 
also  in  front.  A  party  of  our  jagers  were  dispersed  in 
the  valley,  and  kept  up  a  dropping  fire  upon  the  enemy^ 
who  remained  immovable;  the  cuirassiers  answering 
the  fire  of  the  j^ers  without  leaving  their  ranks,  whilst 
the  artillery  above  kept  up  a  continued  cannonade.  At 
length  the  cannonade  began  to  slacken,  and  we  observed 
a  movement  amongst  the  cavalry  of  both  armies.     The 
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Hongaiians  drew  in  from  all  sides,  and  formed  atii  con* 
siderable  distance  from  the  Austrian  position,  whilst  the 
Austrians  descended  into  the  valley.  Both  parties  then 
adyanced  towards  each  other,  at  a  pace  which  gradually 
increased  to  a  chaise,  and  the  Austrian  artillery  recom- 
menced its  thunder*  They  met  in  the  midcUe  of  the 
Tidley,  and  for  awhile  all  was  confusion,  only  that  we 
observed  the  whole  mass  moving  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  Austrian  position.  The  enemy's  cavalry  in  this,  as 
ia  every  fisur  encounter  with  ours,  gave  ground;  at 
first  slowly,  and  fighting  hand  to  hand,  but  finally  alto* 
getber,  retiring  in  good  order,  to  their  original  position, 
whilst  oura  also  drew  off  from  the  artillery  which  began 
to  diunder  upon  them.  During  this  time,  our  infiuitry 
advaooed  alowly  towards  the  enemy,  who  commenced 
firing  rookets,  which  did  much  damage,  and  caused  great 
confusion  in  our  ranks.  Seeing  this,  Guyon  hesitated 
no  longer.  He  gave  the  order  for  a  general  attack 
upon  the  enemy's  position.  This  was  the  resolution  of 
a  hero. 

In  order  to  understand  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt, 
the  reader  must  call  to  mind,  that  ijie  position  to  be 
carried  by  storm,  was  on  the  steep  acclivity  of  a  moun- 
tain. This  was  ii^itself  a  tremendous  difficulty ;  but 
it  was  rendered  almost  insuperable  by  the  recent  frosts 
mUxh  had  covered  the  surface  of  the  mountain  in  many 
places  with  a  hard  coating  of  ic^  as  slippery  as  glass. 
I  saw  our  soldiers,  myself,  climbing  these  heights  on 
their  hands  and  knees,  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire, 
from  which,  however,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  their 
stooping  posture  preserved  them  in  a  great  measure. 
At  length  they  reached  the  enemy;  the  conffict  was 
short,  but  furious.  The  first  indication  we  perceived 
of  its  favourable  result  for  the  Hungarians,  was  a  few 
stragglers  hurrying  away  from  the  rear  of  the  Austrians. 
Their  numbers  gradually  increased  until  the  summits  of 
the  heights  were  dotted  with  them.    Then  came  a  whole 
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regiment,  and  another,  and  another,  hastening  rapidly 
and  in  disorder  over  the  ridge. 

The  victory  was  ours  decisively.  Our  troops  took 
an  immense  nmnber  of  prisoners,  arms,  ammunition^ 
and  camp  stores.  But  the  most  important  capture  waa 
that  of  the  rocket  battery,  which  fell  into  their  hands 
complete,  with  all  its  appointments.  This  was  of 
essential  service  to  the  Hungarians  subsequently.  It 
served  as  a  model,  by  which  many  others  were  con- 
structed for  the  various  corps.  The  first  which  was 
finished,  was  sent  to  Genei^  Bem,  in  Transylvania^ 
and  greatly  contributed  to  his  rapid  successes  in  that 
province.  Soon  after  this,  Colonel  Guyon  was  invited 
to  Debreczin,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  valour,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  General,  and  invested  with  the  command 
of  the  garrison  at  Komom.  Never  was  a  reward  better 
merited.  He  was,  under  all  fortunes,  a  gallant  soldier, 
a  skilful  general,  and  a  faithful  servant  of  the  GK>vem«^ 
ment. 

Having  observed  the  progress  of  the  battle  until  I 
saw  it  turn  decidedly  in  favour  of  our  troops,  I  set  out 
on  my  return  to  Eperies,  where  I  found  Gt>rgey,  as  the 
corporal  had  stated.  I  drove  to  the  County-house, 
where  the  ex-Commander-in-Chief  resided.  The  whole 
population  of  the  town  seemed  half  mad  with  joy  at 
Guyon's  victory.  The  streets  and  squares  were  paraded 
by  bands  of  music,  and  the  patriotic  beauties  of  the 
city  did  not  disdain  to  reward  the  valour  of  many  a  gal- 
lant hussar  and  honved  by  joining  them  in  the  merry 
dance.  It  was  highly  amusing  to  observe  the  gratifi- 
cation of  these  rough,  but  noble-hearted  fellows  at  the 
condescension  of  the  ladies,  and  the  strong  efforts  they 
made  to  be  very  polite  and  gracefid  to  their  beautiful 
partnci^  There  was,  however,  a  natural  delicacy 
observable  in  their  manners  worth  all  the  etiquette  in 
the  world. 

The  County-house  itself  presented  a  similar  scene  of 
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tiiunq^h.  It  was  adorned  with  all  the  flowers  and 
foliage  that  could  be  obtained  at  that  season  of  the 
jear^  and  briUiantlj  illuminated.  Gorgey  himself 
speared  in  his  splendid  uniform^  and  took  part  in  all 
the  festivities.  He  danced  with  the  ladies^  he  caroused 
with  the  officers,  and,  on  this  occasion,  permitted  a  car* 
niyal  liberty  in  his  residence.  Eperies  was,  in  iact^ 
the  first  town  the  army  arrived  at  in  which  it  was  at 
liberty  to  indulge  either  in  repose  or  mirth,  after  four 
weeks  of  almost  incredible  hardships  and  dangers. 

A  winter  campaign  is  always  a  s.evere  trial  to  the 
eours^e  and  constancy  of  the  soldier,  as  well  as  to  his 
health.  But,  in  addition  to  these  ordinary  miseries, 
Gorgey  had  been  the  whole  of  that  period  entirely  cut 
off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  Government,  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  army.  He  was  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  enemy,  whose  repeated  attacks  did  not  leave  his 
wearied  troops  a  moment's  repose,  night  or  day.  He 
was  destitute  of  almost  everything  necessary  to  the 
effectiveness  of  an  army;  and  yet,  under  all  these 
terrible  disadvantages,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  way 
through  the  mountain-passes,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
three  times  his  numbers ;  sometimes  fighting  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  Ihe  Austrians,  or  to  drive  them  from  his 
route,  and  sometimes  manoeuvring  with  consummate 
skill  to  avoid  them,  but  still  continually  advancing 
towards  Eperies,  where  he  arrived  safely,  at  length,- 
after  these  incredible  efforts  of  valour  and  firmness. 

The  joy  of  the  people  was  unbounded,  for  the  whole 
population  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  Hungarian 
cause.  The  few  gentry  who  were  favourably  disposed 
towards  Austria  had  left  the  city  with  their  retinues 
and  equipages  on  the  approach-  of  Gorgey's  corps,  and 
were  dlowed  to  proceed  to  Schlick's  army  unmolested. 
The  Field-Marshal  was  at  this  time  attended  by  a  vast 
train  of  carriages  and  waggons  belonging  to  private 
persons,  who  believed  themselves  safer  with  the  Aus- 
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trian  army  than  in  their  own  homes,  and  who  followed 
Schlick's  corps  in  all  its  movements. 

I  sent  in  my  name,  and  Gorgey  came  to  me  imme* 
diately.  He  grasped  my  hand  in  the  most  cordial  and 
frien^y  manner,  and  congratulated  me  on  the  successful 
issue  of  my  Gallician  enterprise,  from  which  he  thought 
I  was  just  returning.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  the  real 
object  of  my  visit.  1  requested  to  speak  with  him 
alone,  and  he  immediately  asked  Major  Pulszky,  who 
was  in  attendance,  to  withdraw.  I  then  informed  him 
faithfully  of  all  with  which  I  was  charged :  of  Kossuth's 
rebuke,  and  Dembinski's  appointment,  and  that  he  had 
already  taken  the  chief  command  of  Perozel's  division. 
I  told  Gorgey  that  his  recent  orders  to  Klapka  had 
been  countermanded  by  Dembinski,  who  would  himself 
communicate  with  Gorgey,  from  Miszkolcz. 

As  I  delivered  this  intelligence,  I  could  observe 
Gorgey's  countenance  change  from  moment  to  moment^ 
and  his  features  to  work  with  the  eiForts  he  made  to 
suppress  his  indignation.  When  I  concluded,  he  said, 
in  a  hurried  manner:  ^'Is  it  possible?  Have  I  heard 
you  aright?  Whatl  over  my  corps  too  ?  Is  Dembinski 
to  have  the  chief  command  over  my  corps  as  well  as  the 
others  ?** 

"  Over  all  the  armies  of  Hungary,  General,"  I  replied. 
He  could  suppress  his  rage  no  longer.  He  sprang  from 
his  seat,  and  traversed  the  room  with  rapid  strides: 
**  What  miserable  infatuation!"  he  cried.  "  This  Dem- 
binski has  already,  by  his  very  first  act  of  authority — 
of  which  you  have  informed  me — ^frustrated  all  our 
plans.  He  has  prevented  Colonel  Klapka  from  obeying 
my  orders.  Schlick  is  rapidly  recovering  from  his  recent 
defeat,  and  will  escape  from  the  Caudine  forks  into 
which  we  have  driven  him.  All  our  recent  efforts  will 
be  neutralized  by  this  one  order." 

Dembinski's  orders  to  Gorgey  soon  after  arrived  by 
courier.     They  displayed  utter  incapacity  and  tmfitneaa 
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for  the  important  post  to  which  Dembinski  had  been 
advanced.  He  knew  neither  our  country  nor  the  habits 
and  hmguage  of  oar  soldiers.  His  military  science  and 
capacity  might  have  been,  at  one  time,  of  a  high  order, 
but  since  the  Polish  Bevolution,  in  1830 — ^that  is,  for  a 
period  of  nineteen  years — ^he  had  lived  in  a  state  of 
complete  retirement  and  inactivity.  The  soldier's  skill, 
like  his  sword,  does  not  improve  by  rust.  Had  Dem- 
binski  retained  the  acuteness  and  promptness  which 
distinguished  him  in  the  Polish  struggle,  he  would  never 
have  contravened  Gorgey's  design  of  attacking  Schlick 
in  Kaschau.  The  plan  was  well  laid,  and  would  have 
been,  in  all  reasonable  probability,  successful,  and  that 
whole  district  would  have  been  freed  from  the  Imperial 
forces. 

There  can  be  uo  doubt  that  Gorgey  had  received 
great  cause  for  disgust,  and  from  this  moment,  I  believe, 
he  conmienced  his  intrigues  against  the  Government. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  idea  of  betraying  his  fatherland 
had  as  yet  been  entertained  by  him ;  but  his  underhand 
attempts  to  cover  his  own  personal  interests,  in  case  the 
war  should  terminate  unsuccessfully  for  Hungary,  led 
him.  on  gradually,  from  step  to  step,  until  at  last  he 
became  an  active  agent  in  brining  about  that  very 
termination,  the  fear  of  which  had  at  first  prompted  him 
to  separate  his  own  concerns  from  the  destinies  of  his 
country.  He  could  not  accustom  himself  to  subordina* 
tion.  There  was  always  something  self-willed  and 
uncontrollable  in  his  character.  When  an  officer  in  the 
Austrian  army,  though  all  his  future  hopes  seemed  to 
depend  upon  pursuing  his  career  in  that  service,  he 
quitted  it  rather  than  submit  to  the  restraints  of 
discipline. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  conduct  like  Dembinski's 
must  have  galled  a  man  of  this  temperament,  and  roused 
his'  whole  soul  into  opposition  and  revolt.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  he  had  exercised  unlimited  authority, 
jefbsing  to  give  any  account  of  his  proceedings  even  to 
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the  Govcmoient.  It  would  have  been  politic  to  have 
deprived  him  of  his  authority  in  a  manner  less  calcu- 
lated to  shock  his  egotism^  and  which  to  him  must  have 
worn  the  appearance  of  the  deepest  ingratitude ;  for  the 
army  under  his  command  had  certainly  rendered  dis- 
tinguished  services  to  the  country.  It  must  be  stated 
in  accordance  with  strict  truth,  however,  that  by  for 
the  larger  part  of  Gorgey's  military  renown  was  justly 
due  to  the  brave  and  able  officers  who  formed  his  stafE 
I  would  mention  especially,  for  instance,  the  gallant 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Pustelnic,  who  crowned  ^a  life  of 
fidelity  and  honour,  by  an  heroic  death  in  the  preceding 
January.  Colonel  Bayer  was  abo  of  essential  service 
to  Gorgey.  He  never  undertook  anything  without  the 
Colonel's  advice. 

But,  above  all,  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  of  thorough 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Hungary  which 
animated  his  corps,  was  the  cause  of  Gorgey's  successes. 
It  was  the  hussars,  the  honveds,  and  artillery,  which 
placed  the  laurels  on  his  brow,  and  kept  them  fresh  with 
their  blood.  It  was  himself  alone  who  made"  them 
wither  in  the  blight  of  treason.  It  was  these  brave 
fellows  who,  with  matchless  constancy,  held  their  way 
through  the  mountains  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  in 
the  face  of  a  superior  enemy,  without  once  flinching  or 
even  complaining ;  who  bivouacked  under  the  open  sky 
in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow,  and  though  destitute  of 
almost  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  never  for  a  moment 
lost  courage  nor  faltered,  but  repelled  alike  the  attack 
by  day  and  the  attempted  surprise  by  night,  and  reached 
at  length  a  place  of  security  in  despite  of  the  baffled  and 
exasperated  enemy.  These  are  the  events  that  try  the 
temper  and  courage  of  an  army.  Well  did  my  brave 
countrymen  stand  the  test.  It  was  a  retreat  worthy  of 
Napoleon ;  but  without  such  soldiers,  it  could  not  have 
been  accomplished,  even  by  Napoleon. 
^  My  business  here  being  now  ended,  I  made  prepara- 
tions for  my  return.     Gorgey  requested  me  to  bear  a 
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despatch  from  him  to  Kossuth.  He  also  told  me  that  a 
mission  which  had  been  despatched  to  Germany  had 
come  to  nothing  as  regarded  our  cause,  though  its  con« 
dasion  was  in  other  respects  sufficiently  tragic.  It 
appears  that  the  Hungarian  Government  had  determined 
to  purchase  thirty  thousand  florins'  worth  of  arms  in 
Prussia,  and  had  sent  Thunes  to  Breslau,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  arms  and  to  discover  the  safest  method  of 
forwarding  them  to  Hungary.  He  was  .also  com- 
missioned to  enlist  secretly  for  the  Hungarian  army. 
It  was  arranged  that  he  should  be  followed  by  two 
honved  oflicers,  Szai'dahely  and  Fiedler. 

The  different  parts  of  this  political  interlude  were 
arranged  as  follow:  Szardahely  made  a  will  before 
leaving  Pesth,  in  which  the  thirty  thousand  florins 
intrusted  to  him  were  described  and  disposed  of  as 
property  which  he  had  inherited  from  a  relative ;  this 
will  he  carried  with  him,  to  prove  that  the  money  did 
not  belong  to  the  Government^  as  the  slightest  idea  of 
that  would  have  caused  its  instant  confiscation  in  the 
foreign  countries  through  which  he  was  to  pass^  espe- 
cially in  Austria.  Fiedler  had  been  sent  as  a  check 
upon  Szardahely,  to  whom  it  was  not  deemed  prudent 
to  intrust  so  large  a  sum  of  money.  Szardahely  was  a 
C^imoisseur  in  music,  and  had  actually  given  some  con- 
certs ;  lie.'^^stermined,  therefore,  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  professional  musician,  in  order  to  baffle  the  enemy^s 
vigiknce,  whilst  r  ledler  was  to  act  as  his  secretary  and 
manager.  Motosc&;tzky,  the  Government  Commis- 
sionei',  who  had  set  tae  whole  in  motion,  was  to  watch 
the  proceedings  of  tho  different  dramatis  personce  from 
the  frontiers. 

Szardahely  and  Fiedler  had  no  sooner  set  out  than  a 
diq>ute  arose  between  them,  like  that  between  the  two 
men  who  fought  for  the  skin  of  the  lion  which  they 
were  going  to  the  forest  to  hunt.  Each  would  be  com- 
mander of  the  corps  as  yet  in  nubibus.  Each  insisted 
that  he  had  the  best  idea  of  the  uniform  most  suitable 
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for  the  warriors  in  futuro.  Neither  of  them  would 
allow  the  other  to  ride  before  him  on  entering  any 
town. 

The  reader  will  easily  anticipate  the  issue  of  an 
enterprise  requiring  the  utmost  caution,  secrecy,  and 
skill,  when  undertaken  by  such  childish  and  brainless 
characters,  who  made  it  iJie  subject  of  their  diuly  con- 
versation, and  of  their  puerile  quarrels.  There  was 
great  indiscretion  somewhere,  in  confiding  the  enter- 
prise to  so  many,  and  to  such  incapable  persons.  The 
very  life  of  it  depended  upon  the  rapidity  of  its  execu- 
tion, which  was  rendered  impossible  by  such  a  dislocated 
plan  of  operation.  Thunes  was  the  first  of  the  three 
who  had  set  out.  He  reached  Breslau  in  safety,  and 
made  his  preparations  for  purchasing  the  arms,  and  for 
the  enlistment  of  recruits ;  but  having  waited  several 
weeks,  in  vain,  for  his  associates,  who  were  to  bring 
him  the  necessary  funds,  he  became  apprehensive  of  a 
failure,  and  left  Breslau  suddenly. 

He  made  his  way  to  Paris,  where  he  found  means  to 
return  to  Hungary,  by  way  of  Italy,  and  arrived  at 
Debreczin  in  the  following  ApriL  There  he  learned 
the  fate  of  the  other  two.  No  sooner  had  Szardahely, 
the  artist,  and  Fiedler,  his  secretary,  arrived  at  the 
frontier,  than  they  were  seized  by  the  Austrians,  who 
had  long  been  apprized  of  their  design,  no  doubt, 
through  the  scandalous  and  open  disputes  which  took 
place  between  them  on  the  way.  The  thirty  thousand 
florins  were  confiscated  at  once,  and  the  two  miserable 
ambassadors,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  con- 
demned to  long  terms  of  imprisonment  in  the  dungeons 
of  Olmiitz.  Motoschitzky  had  failed  altogether  in  the 
performance  of  his  part 

He  neglected  going  to  the  frontier,  as  he  had  ar- 
ranged, and  remained  with  Gorgey's  army,  where  he 
had  no  business  whatever,  in  consequence  of  ^hich  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  Conmiissioner  and 
Treasurer  to  the  army.    Thus  ended  this  famous  expe- 
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dition^  whicli^  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  both  in 
plan  and  execution,  displayed  an  amount  of  absurdity 
and  incapacity  ahnost  inconceivable,  and  which  could 
have  succeeded  only  by  a  miracle.  Whilst  waiting  for 
Grorgey's  despatches,  I  met  Lutzinsky,  the  Gt)vernment 
Conunissioner,  and  the  General-Intendant,  Danielis, 
who  were  both  attached  to  Gorgey's  corps.  Lutzinsky 
requested  me  to  bear  some  despatches  from  himself  to 
Kossuth,  which  I  undertook  to  do  willingly.  The 
tardy  movements  of  Gorgey  were,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  indolent,  do-nothing  system  of  Moto- 
schitzky,  whilst  in  office  as  Commissioner.  Danielis 
appeared  a  man  in  every  way  qualified  to  give  matters 
a  new  impulse.  I  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  and 
represented  the  general  dissatisfaction  at  the  present 
state  of  things.  He  appeared  to  hesitate  at  making 
any  change,  fearing  to  take  upon  himself  too  great  a 
responsibility;  but  I  told  him  I  would  fully  explain 
everything  to  the  President,  and  Danielis  then  promised 
that  he  would  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  render  the  army 
more  effective  in  its  operations. 

Grorgey  had  finished  his  despatches ;  and  in  giving 
them  to  me,  he  begged  me  to  say  to  Kossuth,  that  if 
Schlick  should  escape  from  his  present  difficult  position 
with  even  a  remnant  of  his  force,  the  blame  must  rest 
entirely  upon  those  who  had  frustrated  the  plan  laid 
down  between  E[lapka  and  Gorgey.  That  he  would 
obey  the  Government,  but  protested  against  the  sum- 
maiy  manner  in  which  he  had  been  deprived  of  his 
authority. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Departure  from  Eperies — Reprimand  to  the  Saross  Justices — Arrival  at 
Ujbely — Break-down  in  the  mountains — Gallant  conduct  of  the  Hun- 
garians at  Hidas  Nemedi — Interview  with  Kl^ka^Retum  to  the  seat 
of  Groyemment  at  Debreczin — Interview  wiUi  Kossuth— Mission  to 
Dembinski's  head-quarters — Visit  to  Kaschau — Patriotism  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Kaschau — GiSrgey's  ball— rDifferent  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  by  the  Hungarians  and  Austrians — Review  of  GOrgey's  corps. 

I  TOOK  leave  of  Gorgey  and  the  other  officers^  and 
left  Eperies  on  the  'evening  of  the  6th.  My  first  halt 
was  at  that  part  of  the  county  of  Saross,  where  the 
inhabitants  had  acted  so  shamefully  towards  the  Hun- 
garian soldiers.  As  I  had  anticipated,  the  county  was 
now  in  possession  of  our  troops.  I  reached  the  town 
in  which  Sz^mere  resided,  early  in  the  morning ;  and 
there  I  found,  in  fact,  all  the  unhappy  justices  of  the 
peace  who  had  obeyed  Schlick's  summons  to  Kaschau^ 
and  had  lent  themselves  to  his  infamous  designs. 
Szemere  had  assembled  them  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  their  conduct,  and  punishing  the  guilty, 
as  he  had  threatened.  It  was  not  his  intention,  how- 
ever, to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Imperialists,  by 
retaliating  vindictively.  He  wished  rather  to  strike  a 
wholesome  terror  into  their  minds,  than  to  punish  them 
with  severity ;  for  it  was  obvious  that  the  poor  men 
had  acted  as  much  through  fear  as  through  any  other 
motive.  He,  therefore,  requested  me  to  prfmounce 
judgment  upon  them,  as  it  would  relieve  liim  from 
some  embarrassment. 

I  consented.  The  justices  were  all  together  in  a 
room.  I  rose,  and  addressing  the  next  to  me,  said, — 
**Pray,  what  countryman  are  you?"  "A  Sclave,**  he 
replied.  "  Where  do  you  live  ?"  "  In  Hungary.''  '*  In 
Hungary !"  I  proceeded ;  "  and  yet  you  have  acted  in 
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this  shamefiil  manner  towards  your  own  country !  You 
Iiave  consented  to  become  agents  to  the  enemies  of 
your  own  honour  and  liberty :  you  have  treacherously 
seized  your  unsuspecting  fellow-subjects,  and  sent  them 
to  prison^  boimd  and  gagged  like  felons.  Do  you 
suppose  that  Schlick  had  your  benefit  in  view  when  he 
gave  you  this  disgracefiil  oflSce?  No,  you  are  well 
aware  that  his  advancement  with  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment depends  upon  the  success  with  which  he  can 
humble  you,  and  all  of  us;  and  ravish  from  us  our 
national  rights  and  liberties.  This  is  the  object  of  the 
Camarilla  in  the  present  war.  All  that  Hungary  seeks 
is  the  constitution  solemnly  ratified  by  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand,  on  the  16th  of  March,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Archduke  Stephen,  our  Palatine,  and  of  Kossuth, 
our  President.  You  have  been  the  dupes  of  the 
grossest  misrepresentations :  you  have  lent  yourselves, 
with  your  judicial  authority,  to  all  the  petty  intrigues 
of  the  foes  of  national  freedom;  yoti  have  even  ridiculed 
that  noblest  and  purest  of  patriots,  Kossuth.  What 
prevents  him  from  retaliating,  now  that  you  are  so  com- 
pletely in  his  power  ?  I  will  tell  you :  he  disdiuns  such 
baseness,  and  passes  it  by  as  unworthy  of  notice.  His 
lofty  soul  is  far  above  mere  personal  revenge:  his 
actions  have  ever  been  open  and  candid,  and  the  sole 
object  for  which  he  makes  such  superhuman  efforts,  and 
endures  so  much  obloquy,  is  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  our  common  country.  Take  this  from  one  who 
knows  him  well,  and  who  could  not  be  easily  deceived 
as  to  his  motives.  Go  now  to  your  respective  homes, 
for  this  time  your  conduct  will  be  overlooked;  but 
believe  me,  when  I  tell  you  that  you  had  better  study 
again  your  own  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  your 
country ;  and  that  if  your  conduct  be  not  altered  for 
the  future,  the  next  time  you  are  called  to  account,  it 
will  be  with  a  very  different  result." 

They  seemed  deeply  affected,  and  said  they  had  been 
grossly  deceived,  both  as  to  Kossuth's  intentions,  and 
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the  original  cause  of  the  war,  and  promified  solemnly 
to  remain,  henceforth,  true  to  the  cause  of  the  father- 
land I  then  diemissei  them,  after  again  repeating  my 
warning  against  their  unpatriotic  conduct. 

I  now  proceeded  to  Ujhely,  where  I  had  scarcely 
arrived,  when  I  was  oyerwhelmed  with  crowds  of  yisor- 
tors  eager  to  hear  the  particulars  of  Gruyon's  victory, 
and  of  Gorgey's  Xenophontic  retreat  I  could  hardly 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  these  people ;  and  as  I  drove 
through  the  town,  my  carriage  was  surrounded  by 
thousands  of  persons,  almost  beside  themselves  with  joy 
at  my  triumphant  tidings.  I  could  scarcely  disengage 
myself  from  the  crowds ;  and  when  at  length  I  drove 
away,  they  cried  out,  in  tones  which  moved  me  deeply^ 
— ^'  Gtod  bless  you  1  God  be  with  you !"  And  He 
was  with  me:  it  was  He  who  guided  my  footsteps,  and 
sustidned  me,  though  a  feeble  woman,  in  my  efforts  to 
serve  a  righteous  cause* 

My  route  now  lay  in  the  direction  of  Gincz,  where 
I  had  promised  to  pay  Klapka  a  visit.     I  had  the  satia* 
faction  of  travelling  in  company  with  my  maid,  and  in 
my  own  carriage,  which  I  had  left  at  Ujhely.  oamy 
journey  to  Eperiesi,  and  now  took  up  again  on  my  xe-^ 
turn.     My  satisfaction  was  not,  however,  of  long  dura* 
tion.     The  mountain  road  by  which  we  travelled  w&a 
wretchedly  bad ;  and  we  had  not  proceeded  far,  when 
one  of  the  wheels  gave  way,  and  we  remained  firmly 
fixed  in  the  mire,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain.    There 
was  no  appearance  of  a  human  habitation  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  in  this  desolate  region ;  but  to  remain 
where  we  were  was  impossible^  so  I  left  the  coachman 
and  maid  with  the  broken-down  carriage,  and  went  on 
myself  to  seek  for  help.    I  travelled  about  four  Engllah 
miles  before  I  met  a  human  being,  but  at  length   X 
reached  a  village,  where  I  told  my  tale,  and  the  good 
folk  cheerfully  lent  their  assistance.     The  carriage  iiraa 
brought  in,  but  the  damage  could  not  be  repaired  before 
the  next  morning,  so  that  we  were  compelled  to 
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the  ni^t  in  the  tillage.  I  regretted  this  the  more,  that 
I  feared  EUapka  would  have  left  Gincz  before  I  could 
arriye  there,  and  that  I  should  not,  therefore,  be  able 
to  pay  him  my  promised  visit.  And  so  it  happened ; 
for  as  I  drew  near  to  Gincz  the  next  day,  I  saw  from  a 
height  near  that  town  a  brigade  in  iiiU  march,  in  the 
direction  of  KJaschao.  I  ordered  the  coachman  to  driye 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to  oyertake  the  troops. 
We  came  up  with  them  in  a  short  time,  and  found  they 
were  Hnnyadi  hnssars  commanded  by  Captain  Palfy« 
In  answer  to  my  inquiries  concerning  Klapka,  he  told 
us  that  Klapka -was  at  the  village  of  Hidas  N^medi, 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  distant.  We  proceeded  thither 
with  all  possible  speed,  and  met  on  the  way  a  division 
of  the  Pcdish  legion,  commanded  by  Colonel  Bulharyn^ 
who  told  us  that  Klapka  was  ill,  and  that  he  had  set 
forward  half  an  hour  before  the  troops,  in  order  to 
travel  more  easily.  The  Colonel  was  kind  enough,  also, 
to  send  an  aid^e-camp  to  Kl^ka  with  the  intelligence 
of  my  arrival. 

We  accompanied  the  troops  in  their  march  along 
the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  and  saw  the  remains  of 
a  bridge  near  Hidas  N^medi.  It  had  been  burnt  by 
Schlick  on  his  retreat  to  Kaschau,  after  his  defeat  at 
Tokay,  and  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  gaUant 
actions  of  the  war.  The  Austrians  were  closely  pressed 
by  the  Hungarians,  and  there  was  much  danger  of  the 
retreat  becoming  a  complete  rout;  Schlick  therefore 
ord^'cd  the  bridge  to  be  destroyed,  in  order  to  retard 
the  pursuers;  but  they  came  up  before  it  could  be 
effected.  The  stream  is  of  considerable  width,  and  the 
enemy  was  drawn  up  on  the  opposite  bank;  but  the 
Hungarian  troops  did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant 
Hussars,  honveds,  and  Poles,  rushed  forward  with  a 
courage  that  defied  all  obstacles :  some  swam  the  icy 
river,  others  crossed  the  burning  bridge  amidst  a  storm 
of  musketry,  and  the  whole  reached  the  other  side  in 
a  few  minutes,  when  a  fearful  carnage  of  the  Austrians 
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ensued^  and  the  remains  of  their  troops  were  completely 
scattered. 

Klapka  had  halted  for  us  on  receiving  notice  of  otir 
arrival  and  we  came  up  with  him  in  a  short  time.  After 
our  first  greeting^  I  expressed  my  suiprise  at  finding 
the  troops  on  their  march  to  Kaschau,  as  it  was  under^ 
stood  that  Dembinski  had  disapproved  of  that  movement 
when  proposed  by  Gorgey.  Klapka  requested  me  to 
take  a  place  in  his  carriage,  that  we  might  converse 
more  at  ease.  I  did  so,  ordering  my  own  to  follow  im- 
mediately behind.  He  then  told  me  that  Dembinaki 
had  adopted  Gorgey's  plan  for  taking  possession  of 
Kaschau,  and  that  the  town  was  abeady  garrisoned  by 
some  of  our  troops.  I  answered  that  I  thought  the 
mere  possession  of  the  town  was  of  little  advantage  to 
our  cause ;  that  the  principal  object  of  Gorgey's  plan 
was  to  disable  Schlick,  either  by  capturing  him  and  his 
troops  in  Kaschau,  or  by  defeating  him  in  a  battle  out- 
side the  walls;  but  that  Dembinski  had  missed  this 
principal  aim  of  the  enterprise,  and  given  Schlick  time 
to  remove  to  a  position  where  he  could  not  be  attacked 
with  such  advantage.  Klapka  assented  to  what  I  said^ 
but  he  was  evidently  reluctant  to  pass  any  strictures 
on  his  superior  in  command. 

It  must  have  been  deeply  galling  to  clear-sighted 
men  like  Gorgey  and  Klapka  to  see  the  enemy  slipping 
away  from  them,  whilst  Dembinski,  at  Miszkolcz,  was 
playing  the  part  of  Hannibal  at  Capua.  He  allowed 
himself  to  be  styled  "  Excellence,"  and  permitted  the 
people  to  get  up  public  illuminations  in  his  honour ;  he 
was  serenaded  nightly  in  his  palace,  and  received,  in 
short,  a  species  of  homage  from  the  inhabitants.  He 
was  not  used  to  suchancense ;  it  confused  his  head,  and 
made  him  forget  his  duty.  Indeed,  at  no  period  of  his 
career  could  he  understand  the  energy  and  rapidity 
which  characterized  the  movements  of  the  Hungarian 
leaders.  He  was  of  a  sluggish  nature,  and  his  tactics 
were  somewhat  behind  the  age  and  the  country.    I 
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told  Elapka,  as  I  had  promised,  all  that  had  occurred 
during  mjr  visit  to  Grorgey,  and  the  result  of  my  com- 
munication to  him.  We  then  bade  each  other  a  cordial 
farewell.  He  went  forward  with  his  troops,  and  I 
directed  my  course  towards  the  seat  of  Government  at 
Debreczin,  where  I  arrived  early  the  next  day,  and 
drove  directly  to  the  Town-house. 

I  delivered  my  despatches,  and  detailed,  with  the 
utmost  possible  exactness,  everything  that  had  occurred 
on  my  mission.     It  was  a  matter  of  conscience  with 
me,  to  state  nothing  but  what  was  literally  true,  and  I 
Bhould  have  considered  it  a  crime  to  have  been  guilty 
of  the  slightest  inaccuracy  in  the  intelligence  I  gave  to 
the  great   President.     He  had  already  heard  of  my 
address  to  the  justices  at  Saross,  and  laughed  imtil  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  when  I  described  their  for- 
lorn appearance,  and  the  consternation  into  which  I 
threw  them  before  granting  them  their  pardon.     He 
told  me  that  what  I  had  said  had  produced  a  most 
powerful  impression,  that  the  peasantry  had  become 
disgusted  with  the  deceitful  conduct  of  Austria,  and 
that  the  judicious  clemency  shown  to  the  magistrates 
bad  caused  a. complete  revolution  of  feeling  in   the 
county  as   regarded  Hungary.     He  was   exceedingly 
occupied,  and  had  not  one  minute  to  spare.     His  life, 
at  this  time,  was  a  series  of  prodigious  efforts,  and  of 
rapid  transitions  from  one  important  afiair  of  Govern- 
ment to  another. 

When  I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  he  told  me  that  I 
must  return  once  more  to  Gorgey^s  camp  with  a 
despatch  for  Lutzinsky,  formally  deposing  Motoschitzfcy 
from  his  office ;  and  requested  me  to  be  present  when 
his  dismissal  should  be  handed  to  him,  and  to  observe 
how  it  would  be  received.  I  was  then  to  go  to  Misz- 
kolcz,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  Dembinski's 
inactivity ;  and  from  thence  I  was  to  return  with  my 
intelligence  to  Debreczin.  Kossuth  seemed  greatly 
pruned  and  mortified  at  the  conduct  of  the  new  Com- 
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mander-in-Chief ;  indeed,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
Kossuth  saw  pretty  clearly,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Dembinski  commenced  to  exercise  the  authority  of  his 
office,  that  he  was  not  the  man  for  such  a  position,  and 
that  the  brilliant  hopes  of  the  army,  foimded  upon  his 
past  career,  as  well  as  the  predictions  of  his  successes  in 
the  journals,  were  all  doomed  to  remsdn  unfulfilled.  It 
was  to  be  feared  even,  that  he  would  lose  the  confidence 
of  the  corps  which  he  commanded  in  person ;  for  whilst 
it  was  led  by  Perczel  it  was  ever  in  movement,  kept 
alive  by  the  excitement  of  constant  expectation,  and 
repeatedly  victorious.  The  soldiers  did  not  understand, 
therefore,  the  inexplicable  tardiness  of  the  old  Marshal, 
and  were  becoming  daily  more  dissatisfied  with  the 
inactivity  in  which  he  held  them. 

I  returned  in  the  evening  for  my  despatches.  Kos- 
suth received  me  with  his  accustomed  cordiality.  He 
went  over  again,  in  a  very  impressive  manner,  all  the 
instructions  which  he  had  previously  given  me,  and 
begged  of  me  to  be  as  careibland  as  diligent  as  possible 
in  obtaining  information  for  him :  "  For,"  said  he,  "  I 
believe  there  are  many  things  going  on  of  which  I  have 
no  knowledge,  but  of  which  I  must  bear  the  respon- 
sibility." He  then  gave  me  my  despatches,  and  took 
leave  of  me  with  his  accustomed  solemn  words:  ''I 
commend  you  to  the  guidance  and  protection  of  God !" 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  making 
preparations  for  my  return  to  Gorgey,  and  in  getting 
my  carriage  thoroughly  repaired.  On  the  following 
morning  we  set  out,  and,  passing  once  more  through 
Tokay,  we  arrived  at  Eiischau  on  the  15th,  and  found 
the  corps  of  Gorgey  and  Klapka  united  in  tliat  town. 
The  streets  swarmed  with  soldiers  of  every  class  and 
uniform.  I  drove  to  the  residence  of  the  Government 
Commissioner,  Lutzinsky,  whose  wife  (an  acquaintance 
I  now  had  the  pleasure  of  making  for  the  first  time} 
received  me  in  the  most  cordial  and  afiectionate  manner. 
I  delivered  Kossuth's  despatch  to  Lutzinsky,  and  also 
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the  verbal  mstmctions  with  which  I  was  chaiged. 
He  seemed  much  rejoiced  that  the  servioe  was  at 
length  to  be  freed  from  the  Uondering  and  indolent 
Motoachitzky. 

From  Lutzinsky's  I  went  to  Goi^ej's  residence* 
He  was  extremely  polite,  and  told  me  that  the  people 
of  Kaschau  had  received  the  Hungarian  troops  with 
tran^iorts  of  joy.  The  whole  city  was  illuminated  in 
the  evening,  and  the  dtizeas  gave  a  magnificent  ball  to 
the  o£Scera.  The  next  day»  all  the  non-commissioned 
officers  were  invited  to  another  ball,  scarcely  less  splen- 
did than  that  ^ven  to  their  superiors.  '^  And  now," 
said  Grorgey,  **  it  is  my  turn  to  show  that  we  soldiers 
can  appreciate  such  hospitality;  I  have,  therefore, 
invited  the  citizens  to  a  hall  this  evening,  and  I  must 
beg  your  assistance  in  entertaining  them." 

Whibt  we  were  speaking,  a  courier  fix>m  Dembinski 
was  announced.  He  handed  Grorgey  a  despatch,  con- 
taining a  definite  order  to  march  to  Miszkolcz  on  the 
17th.  "Well,"  said  Gorgey,  "the  time  is  short,  but 
we  must  give  these  good  citizens  something  to  speak 
of;  for,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  joy  with  which 
they  have  received  our  troops,  they  are  fiur  from  being 
cordially  disposed  towards  Hungary.  The  entrance  of 
the  Austrians  was  hailed  with  acclamations  quite  as 
loud  as  those  which  greeted  us.  I  shall  cause  our  sol- 
diers to  march  out  in  their  full  parade  uniform,  to  show 
the  town's  folks  that  neither  our  four  weeks'  marching 
and  fighting  through  the  mountains,  nor  our  night- 
bivouacks  in  the  frost  and  snow,  without  sufficient  pro- 
visions and  clothing,  has  been  able  to  deprive  us  of  our 
gaiety,  much  less  of  our  courage.  It  will  show  them 
also  how  speedily  we  have  been  able  to  repair  what- 
ever losses  we  sustained  during  that  desperate  retreat. 
This  will  leave  an  impression  of  our  strength  and  elas- 
ticity, which  will  do  more  for  our  cause  than  suspicion 
and  severity." 

I  now  returned  to  my  hotel,  and  occupied  myself  in 
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a  matter  which  the  reader  will  probably  think  waa 
more  suited  to  my  sex  than  some  of  my  recent  engage- 
ments; namely^  my  toilette  for  the  ball  on  that  evening. 
The  Baroness  Lutzinsky  kindly  assisted  me,  and,  after 
much  consultation,  I  determined  to  appear  in  the 
Hungarian  national  costume.  At  ten  o'clock  we 
arrived  at  Gorgey's  residence,  where  we  were  received 
by  himself,  his  lady,  and  Colonel  Danielis.  I  was  Boon 
recognised  by  our  officers,  who  surrounded  me  in  a 
crowd,  and  seemed  extremely  rejoiced  to  see  me  once 
more  in  their  midst.  They  were  all  in  their  gala 
uniform,  and  certainly  made  a  very  brilliant  display. 
The  honved  officers  wore  snow-white  ostrich  feathers 
in  their  caps,  which  floated  about  in  the  saloon  like 
foam  upon  the  ocean.  The  jacket  was  brown,  with 
scarlet  facings,  richly  covered  with  gold  lace,  and  having 
rows  of  olive-shaped  gold  buttons  in  front.  The  rest 
of  the  uniform  corresponded  in  splendour. 

Amongst  the  beau  monde  of  Kaschau,  which  was 
nearly  all  assembled  in  Gorgey's  saloons,  I  observed, 
to  my  great  astonishment,  several  officers  in  the  Aus- 
trian uniform,  freely  moving  about,  and  dressed  with 
the  utmost  magnificence.  I  asked  Gorgey  what  if 
meant,  when  he  told  me  they  were  prisoners,  to  whom 
he  had  accorded  the  satisfaction  of  being  present,  and 
that  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  alleviate 
their  captivity  in  such  a  manner.  My  whole  attention 
was  now  directed  to  these  gentlemen,  and  I  thought 
they  seemed  quite  as  much  at  their  ease,  and  as  gay,  as 
if  they  had  been  in  the  palace  at  Vienna,  and  yet  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  "the  traitorous  and  rebellious 
Hungarians."  How  different  was  our  treatment  of  the 
Austrians,  when  they  fell  into  our  hands,  from  that 
which  our  countrymen  met  with  from  them,  under 
similar  circumstances  I  Here  the  hard  necessities  of 
war  were  softened  down  by  every  possible  mitigation* 
The  Imperialist  officers,  who  had  become  prisoners  to 
us,  could  not  be  liberated  without  foregoing  the  ad** 
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vantages  of  our  soldiers'  bravery;  but  whilst  they  were 
prevented  from  fighting  against  Hunga^,  that  was 
deemed  sufficient,  without  gratuitously  increasing  the 
miseries  with  which  captivity,  in  time  of  war,  is  fraught 
to  every  brave  man* 

The  Austrian  officers  joined  in  all  the  amusements  of 
the  evening  at  Kaschau,  and  were  treated  with  the  ut* 
most  attention ;  and  this  was  not  merely  an  occasional 
exception — ^it  was  the  rule  constantly  observed  by  the 
Hungarian  authorities.  Every  Imperialist  prisoner  re- 
ceived from  our  generals  the  same  pay  as  Hungarian 
officers  of  similar  rank,  and  were  entitled  to  the  same 
military  salutes  and  other  courtesies ;  they  were  also 
permitted  to  wear  their  swords;  a  colonel  of  the  Nassau 
regiment  had  even  a  free  table  at  Gorgey's  quarters. 
The  Hungarians,  in  short,  did  not  wage  war  to  make 
men  miserable,  but  to  make  them  free ;  and  the  gene- 
rous spirit  of  freedom  pervaded  their  conduct  even  to- 
wards their  enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  the 
Austrians  got  any  of  our  countrymen  into  their  power, 
it  mattered  not  what  their  rank  or  position,  they  were 
humbled  and  insulted  in  every  possible  way.  The  Im- 
perialist officers  spat  in  their  faces,  and  treated  them 
otherwise  in  the  most  shameful  manner;  nor  were  our 
officers,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  the  highest  rank, 
who-  had  passed  their  lives  in  affluence,  allowed  more 
than  the  x>S'y  of  common  sentinels  for  their  support. 
Numbers  of  them  were  even  compelled  to  enlist  as  pri- 
vate soldiers  in  the  Austrian  ranks,  and  immediately 
drafted  o£F  to  Italy,  happy  if  even  by  these  hardships 
they  were  able  to  escape  the  gallows,  upon  which  mul- 
titudes of  their  brave  companions,  scions  of  some  of  the 
noblest  houses  in  Hungary,  expiated  their  love  of  the 
fatherland  by  an  ignominious. death. 

But  this  was  the  policy  of  an  inhuman  tyranny, 
which,  for  the  preservation  of  its  own  power,  despised 
alike  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  helplessness  of  woman ; 
and,  in  its  fear  and  rage,  disregarded  the  sanctity  of 
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the  domestic  circle,  and  tke  znofality  of  natioius;  s. 
power  which  sought  to  obtain  its  ends — ^not  by  con- 
fbrmingy  or  even  pretending  to  conform,  to  tlie  princifJes 
of  uniyersal  justice — ^hut  by  crushing,  strangling,  and 
destroying  every  one  who  dared  to  question  its  ao* 
thority. 

In  an  age  or  two  hence,  when  the  true  story  of  Hun* 
gary's  struggle  shall  be  read  by  a  more  enlightened 
generation,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  infinite  surprise,  that^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was 
darkness  enough  for  the  existence  of  such  a  spectral 
vampire  as  the  Austrian  despotism,  and  that  it  was 
allowed  to  drain  the  life-blood  from  Hungary ;  whilst 
another  monster,  equally  foe  to  man,  held  down  the 
struggling  victim. 

But  I  have  wandered  from  Gorgey's  saloons^  where 
the  ball  proceeded  with  much  spirit,  and  the  young 
beauties  of  Kaschau  seemed  much  more  inclined  to  con- 
tinue the  waltz,  with  their  brilliant  honved  partners, 
than  to  adjourn  to  another  saloon  to  supper,  which  was 
at  length  announced. 

I  need  not  dwell  further  upon  the  incidents  of  tke 
evening.  Grdrgey  proposed  as  a  toast  at  supper,  '*  The 
prosperity  of  Hungary  I  **  It  was  received  with  loud 
acclamations;  and  the  morning  being  now  pretty  isr 
advanced,  the  company  separated,  each  to  meditate 
upon  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  military  enter- 
tainment. I  was  struck  with  the  universal  honour  with 
which  the  name  of  Kossuth  had  been  received  by  the 
company,  and  had  then  no  suspicion  of  our  host,  who 
certainly  discharged  his  duties  with  admirable  tact  and 
courtesy.  I  was  awakened  the  next  morning  by  the 
lively  strains  of  military  music;  they  proceeded  from  the 
bands  of  the  various  regiments,  who  were  assembled  for  a 
grand  review.  I  arose  and  made  a  hasty  toilette  in 
ordei  to  witness  the  spectacle.  Thousands  of  people 
were  flocking  from  all  quarters  of  the  city  for  the  same 
purpose.     The  windows  were  crowded  with  ladies,  who 
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waved  their  handkerchiefs  and  little  flags  of  the  Hun- 
garian colours  as  the  several  divisions  of  the  army  passed 
by,  whilst  the  air  resounded  with  "Eljensl"  fipom  the 
crowds  in  the  streets. 

The  review  was  similar  to  most  displays  of  that  kind. 
The  troops  marched  in  quick  time,  and  in  slow  time  ; 
and  executed  their  evolutions  with  a  precision  astonish- 
ing to  persons  unacquiunted  with  the  power  of  military 
discipline.  Their  uniforms  were  all  new;  nor  was 
there  wanting  anything  to  render  the  corps  as  perfect 
and  effective  as  possible.  The  exultation  of  the  people 
seemed  to  know  no  bounds.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  the  Austrian  party  in  the  city  thought  of  this  ex- 
hibitioD,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  vast  mass 
of  the  people  were  devoted  to  the  Hungarian  c&use^  and 
felt  sincere  joy  in  seeing  their  countrymen  so  gal- 
lantly equipped  and  so  well  prepared  to  meet  their 
enemies.  I  remember  that  it  was  a  matter  of  intense 
wonder  to  all  parties,  that  an  army  of  twenty-eight 
thousand  men,  who  had  entered  the  city  a  few  days 
previously  destitute  of  everything,  could  be  so  speedily 
and  so  completely  famished  with  every  requisite  for  its 
efficiency.  But  they  did  not  think  of  the  all-com^pfr- 
hensive  genius  of  him  who  presided  over  the  destinies 
of  the  nation,  from  whose  vigilance  nothing  esca()e4 
and  whom  no  emergency  ever  found  unprepaired.  It 
was  Kossuth  who  had  wrought  these  wonders ;  and  it 
was  this  marvellous  power  of  creating  resources  ap- 
par^itly  from  nothing,  joined  to  his  own  amazing  disin- 
terestedness, which  had  won  for  him  the  unbounded 
confidence  and  love  of  the  whole  nation. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

pinner  at  the  Baroness  Lntzinsky's — Departure  from  Kascbau — Meeting 
with  a  party  of  soldiers — Dembinski  fixes  his  head-quarters  at  St. 
Peter's — Cordial  reception  of  GQrgey's  corps  by  the  Inhabitanta  of 
Miszkolcx — Discontent  with  Dembinski — Its  causes — His  appointment 
a  mistake— Bern — GUrgcy  at  Miszkolcz — ^Motoschitsky  superseded — 
Madame  Gdrgey's  opinions  of  a  camp  life — GSrgey's  complaint  of 
Dembinskl's  inactivity. 

After  the  review,  I  returned  to  dinner  with  Baroness 
Lutzinsky,  where  I  met  some  of  the  first  society  in 
Kiischau.  The  ladies  were  in  ecstacies  with  Gorgey^s 
bally  and  could  hardly  find  words  sufiSciently  expressive 
for  their  praise.  A  crowd  of  them  surrounded  me, 
eager  to  hear  something  of  my  adventures.  I  related 
a  few  of  the  recent  scenes  through  which  I  had  passed. 
'*  My  dear  Baroness,"  said  one  lady,  **  we  must  rcgafd 
you  as  one  of  the  guardian  angels  of  Hungary.**  "  Oh  I 
not  at  all,"  I  replied:  ''I  have  merely  done  what  I 
thought  to  be  my  duty ;  we  females  enjoy  the  largest 
benefits  from  national  peace  and  liberty,  and  therefore 
we  ought  to  do  what  we  can  to  secure  these  blessings.^ 
•*  Oh  I  all  that  is  perfectly  true,"  said  she :  "  but  you 
know,  Baroness,  we  have  not  all  the  same  courage  and 
resolution  as  you  have."  "  That  may  be,"  I  said ;  "  but 
if  we  have  not  courage  to  serve  the  cause  of  our  father- 
land actively,  we  can  at  least  abstain  from  giving  en- 
couragement to  its  enemies."  "  That  is  a  charge,"  said 
she,  "  to  which  we  at  least  can  plead  not  guilty."  ^'I 
have  been  much  deceived  then,"  I  said,  "for  I  have 
read  in  the  public  journals  that  Schlick  and  his  ofiiceis 
were  received  in  Kaschau  with  marks  of  the  highest 
esteem  and  honour ;  that  they  were  visited  and  fited 
by  the  ladies  of  Kaschau,  and  that  every  house  in  the 
city  was  open  for  their  reception,  whilst  the  citizens 
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Vied  with  one  another  in  the  magnificence  of  their 
dinners  and  balls  to  the  Austrians.  I  confess  it  was 
with  feelings  of  deep  humiliation  I  read  these  accounts^ 
but  I  cannot  help  mentioning  them  to  you.'' 

My  friends  seemed  rather  confused  at  this,  and  said : 
''The  accounts  are  not  altogether  untrue  as  regards 
the  public  attention  paid  to  the  Austrians,  but  it  was 
more  through  fear  than  good-will.  We  were  compelled 
to  act  as  we  did,  in  order  to  avoid  treatment  similar  to 
that  which  the  Baroness  Lutziusky,  our  hostess,  re-» 
ceived  from  them.^  I  inquired  what  that  was,  and 
they  informed  me  that  she  had  quartered  at  her  resi- 
dence a  number  of  common  soldiers,  who  were  evidently 
mstructed  to  insult  her,  and  damage  her  dwelling  in 
every  way  they  could  That  they  behaved  in  the 
most  brutal  manner,  making  a  regular  guard-house  of 
her  picture-gallery,  and  insisting  upon  occupying  the 
best  chambers  in  the  house.  They  cleaned  their  arms 
with  her  hangings,  and  pipe-clayed  their  accoutrements 
upon  her  sofas.  In  short,  when  they  were  called  away 
with  the  rest  of  the  Austrian  troops,  they  left  the 
house  a  complete  wreck,  and  so  filthy,  that  it  resembled 
a  stable  more  than  a  human  habitation. 

This  was  the  method  they  took  of  revenging  upon 
an  innocent  and  defenceless  woman  the  conduct  of  her 
husband,  whode  only  crime  was  that  he  had  dar€d  to 
serve  his  country.  It  was  difficult  to  blame  timid 
women,  many  of  whom  had  husbands  and  brothers  in 
our  service,  for  having  recourse  to  a  little  finesse  in 
order  to  avoid  the  unmitigated  barbarity  with  which 
their  relationship  to  "  rebels"  would  have  been  punished. 
The  conversation  turned  upon  other  topics,  and  when 
we  separated,  we  were  the  best  possible  friends.  I  felt 
convinced  that  the  ladies  of  Kaschau  were  really  devoted 
to  Hungary,  though  they  had  made  this  show  of  atten- 
tion to  the  Austrians  through  fear  of  them  and  love  for 
those  who  were  threatened  with  their  vengeance. 
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Lutsnnsky  gave  a  $oir4e  the  same  evening,  at  wfaidi 
I  again  met  Oorgey  and  his  lady,  with  Colonel  Danielis 
and  a  number  of  stafF-officers.  Goi^ey  was  exceed- 
ingly gloomy.  It  appeared  as  if  the  thought  of  his 
approaching  meeting  with  Dembinski  weighed  upon  his 
mind,  and  excited  feelings  from  which  a  stormy  inter- 
view between  the  two  was  to  be  apprehended.  For 
since  Dembinski's  appointment  to  the  chief  command, 
Gorgey  had  lost  much  of  that  public  ccmsideratioii  in 
which  he  so  greatly  delighted. 

The  company  separated  at  an  early  hour,  as  eadi  of 
us  had  yet  to  make  our  preparations  for  the  morning's 
journey.  Early  the  next  day,  the  Hungarian  columna 
were  visible,  issuing  from  the  town,  and  covering  all  the 
neighbouring  roads  and  fields  on  their  march  to  Miss- 
kolcz.  The  Baroness  Lutzinsky  also  left  for  Debrec- 
zin :  she  dreaded  a  repetition  of  the  brutal  insolence  of 
the  Austrian  soldiers.  She  took  an  affectionate  leaine 
of  me,  and  made  me  promise  to  visit  her  in  her  new 
retreat. 

I  left  Kasehau  on  the  17th  of  February.  I  had 
hoped  that,  by  preceding  the  troops,  I  should  avoid  all 
obstruction  on  the  route.  I  stopped  to  dinner  at  an 
inn  on  the  road,  and  found  that  my  hopes  of  avoiding 
the  army  were  vain.  A  large  division  of  the  forces 
bad  already  reached  the  place,  and  the  officers  were  at 
liie  inn  waiting  for  dinner.  I  was  known  to  nearly  all 
of  them ;  and  the  moment  they  saw  me,  they  hastraied 
to  greet  me  in  the  most  cordial  manner.  Having  de^ 
clined  their  invitation  to  dine  with  them,  they  insisted 
upon  sending  a  choir  of  singers  to  amuse  me,  whSst  I 
took  dinner  in  my  own  apartment.  On  leaving  the 
hotel,  I  was  surrounded  by  a  large  party  of  the  private 
soldiers,  anxious  to  show  me  some  tokens  of  reegwAm 
I  thanked  them,  and  gave  them  one  hundred  flonus  to 
drink  the  health  of  Gorgey  and  Kossuth,  at  Miszkdcs, 
and  drove  away,  at  last,  amidst  the  hearty  cheers  of 
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these  humble,  bot  bniye  and  patriotic  men.  I  rea<died 
Miazk<dcz  aboat  ten  o'doek  at  night,  and  put  up  at  the 
Cxown  HoteL 

I  was  well  known  at  this  house  since  my  Grallidan 
expedition;  for  X  had  stopped  here,  on  that  occasion^ 
with  the  two  Princes  Wovonetzky.  The  landlord  was 
extremely  rejoiced  to  see  me  in  safety  once  more. 
Govgey's  corps  waa  expected  to  arriye  the  next  morning 
at  ten  o^dock.  Dembinski  had  remoyed  to  St.  Peter's^ 
at  about  two  hours'  distance  from  Miszkolcz,  unwilling, 
perhaps^  to  witness  the  triumphant  reception  which 
awaited  Gorgey.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place,  on  the 
contrary,  went  out  in  thousands  to  meet  the  troops  of 
the  latter.  The  whole  district  seined  to  be  assembled 
to  do  them  honour.  The  tokens  of  exultation  and 
joy  manifested  by  the  people,  were  equal  to  those 
exhibited  by  the  inhabitants  q£  Kaschau,  with  this 
diiBferenoe,  that  many  in  that  town  had  only  put  on 
the  appearance  of  triumph,  whilst  their  hearts  were 
secretly  disaffected,  but  here  the  rejoicings  were  per- 
fectly sincere.  There  was  scarcely  a  family  in  Misz- 
kolcz  which  had  not  some  member  in  the  approaching 
army. 

The  meeting  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  troops 
was  deeply  affecting.  It  was  a  scene  of  powerful  ^no- 
tion. Here  might  be  seen  mothers  embracing  their 
aoiis,  and  pressing  to  their  bosoms  the  robust  soldiers, 
aa  if  they  had  been  still  feeble  and  helpless  in&nts.  In 
another  part,  i^ives  welcomed  thdr  husbands,  and  chil- 
dren their  fathers ;  whilst  many  a  beautiful  girl,  in  the 
tisuDaport  of  seeing  her  lover  once  more  after  long 
absence  and  the  dangers  of  the  campaign,  forgetting  all 
eonyenti<mal  observances,  hung  round  his  neck,  and 
Bobbed  for  joy.  Nor  were  the  soldiers  themselves  alto- 
gether proof  against  these  touching  exhibitions  of  affec- 
tion— ^tears  might  be  seen  rolling  down  the  rugged 
cheeks  of  many  a  gallant  honved  and  hussar,  who  had 
never   felt    any   weakness  on   the   battle-field,   when 
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charging  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  enemy's  artillery. 
It  was  a  perfect  ovation  to  Groi^ey.  His  name  was 
shouted  by  the  multitude — both  soldiers  and  civilians*— 
in  a  manner  which  showed  that  they  regarded  him  as 
the  saviour  of  the  troops  under  their  recent  perilous 
circumstances. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  quartering  the  soldiers* 
Each  citizen  took  to  his  house  as  many  as  he  could 
accommodate,  and  esteemed  it  a  high  privilege  to  be 
permitted  to  entertain  them.  During  the  whole  day 
the  streets  and  squares  wore  a  holiday  appearance,  and 
were  filled  with  crowds  exchanging  congratulations;, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  success  of  the  Hungarian 
arms,  but  also  on  the  recovery  of  friends  and  relatives 
who  had  encountered  all  the  terrors  of  the  unparalleled 
campaign  from  which  the  army  had  just  returned. 

I  had  scarcely  settled  myself  comfortably  in  the 
hotel,  when  I  received  a  ,visit  from  Lutzinsky,  who  told 
me  that  it  was  his  intention  to  deliver  to  Motoschitzky^ 
on  the  next  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  President's  order, 
by  which  he  (Motoschitzky)  was  superseded  in  office^ 
and  directed  to  give  up  his  accounts  and  the  funds 
which  remained  in  his  hands  to  Lutzinsky,  his  successor. 
He  requested  me  to  be  present,  according  to  Kossuth's 
express  request,  and  said  that  Motoschitzky  had  refused 
to  give  up  his  authority  without  the  order  of  the  Pre- 
sident. We  laughed  a  good  deal  at  the  idea  of  a  man 
wishing  to  retain  the  power  of  doing  nothing,  for  that 
was,  literally,  the  use  that  Motoschitzky  had  hitherto 
made  of  his  ofHce« 

I  finished  the  day  at  an  evening  assembly,  to  which 
Lutzinsky  insisted  upon  conducting  me.  I  met  thete 
a  large  number  of  officers  belonging  to  both  Dembinski's 
and  Gorgcy's  corps.  They  seemed  rejoiced  to  meet 
one  another;  and  the  excellent  spirit  which  previuled 
amongst  them  was  remarkable.  I  observed,  however, 
that  all  were  displeased  and  discontented  with  Dem*' 
binski.     This  feeling  escaped  in  a  variety  of  hints  and 
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a&nsions^  which  would  have  had  no  significance  to  any 
one,  except  to  a  person  acquainted,  as  I  was,  with  the 
dispositions  and  attachments  of  the  several  corps.  It 
took  a  more  definite  shape  some  time  afterwards,  in  a 
memorial  which  was  presented  to  Kossuth,  signed  by 
sixty  staff-oflBcers,  in  which  they  declared  that  they 
could  not  serve  any  longer  under  Dembinski,  as  he  had 
entirely  lost  their  confidence  by  his  indolence  and  inca^ 
pacity;  and  that  they  preferred  giving  in  their  resigna* 
tion  to  continuing  under  the  command  of  a  man,  who 
had  kept  them  in  a  forced  state  of  inactivity,  whilst 
they  had  many  opportunities  of  efiectually  serving  their 
country*  They  complained,  especially,  that  Dembinski, 
through  want  of  observation,  or  neglect,  or  some  other 
nnejqplained  cause,  had  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
Schlick's  embarrassed  position  in  Kaschau,  and  allowed 
bim  to  retrieve  himself  from  the  difficulties  into  which 
he  had  been  thrown  by  the  skilful  movements  of  the 
other  Hungarian  Generals*  They  stated  that  this  wad 
the  only  use  which  Dembinski  had  as  yet  made  of  his 
authority;  and  that  the  result  of  it  was,  that  Schlick 
had  formed  a  junction  with  Windiscbgratz,  instead  of 
being  captured  or  annihilated,  as  he  would  have  been 
inevitably,  had  the  plans  of  Dembinski's  predecessor 
been  carried  into  execution. 

Dembinski,  it  may  be  observed,  had  not  intrusted 
any  of  his  officers  with  his  plans  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  He  was  anxious  to  secure  to  himself  all  the  glory 
which  the  army  might  win ;  and,  as  a  necessary  conse-^ 
quence,  he  not  only  lost  their  confidence,  but  awakened 
their  suspicion.  He  was  constantly  engaged  in  poring 
over  maps,  and  devising  movements  which  he  flattered 
himself  would  increase  his  renown;  but  he  failed  to 
secure  that  moral  infiuence  over  his  troops,  without 
-which  the  best-laid  designs  must  prove  unsuccessful.  I 
saw  the  evil  consequences  which  appeared  imminent^ 
from  this  state  of  things,  and  endeavoured  to  avert 
tbem^  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  feeble  power.   It  was 
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perfectly  plain  that  matters  oould  not  remain  in  tliifl 
condition  much  longer,  without  destroying  that  har- 
mony which  had  hitherto  subsisted  in  the  army,  and 
had  been  the  secret  of  its  success.     I  determined  to  go 
to  St.  PeterX  where  Dembinski  resided,  in  order  to  see 
for  myself,  and  to  put  Kossuth  in  possession  of  full  and 
accurate  intelligence  of  the  state  of  afiaira.     The  ques- 
tion which  suggested  itself  to  eyery  one  of  Dembinaki's 
officers  was  this  :    ^^  Shall   our  corps,  which,  under 
Perczel,  was  distinguished  for  its  activity  and  succefis^ 
be  permitted  to  lose  its  hard-earned  reputation,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  whim  of  one  man?"     This  question 
brought  its  own  answer  with  it,  and  that  was  a  unani- 
mous negative.     Nor  will  any  one  wonder  at  this  who 
considers,  that  though  it  is  difficult  for  soldiers  to  con- 
template the  necessity  of  deposing  their  commander,  it 
IS  yet  more  difficult  for  them  to  see  opportunity  after 
opportunily  of  distinguishing  themselyes,  and  of  serving 
their  country,  absolutely  thrown  away  by  the  unac* 
countable  obstinacy  and  caprice  of  one  individuaL 
*  Perczel's  corps,  of  which  Dembinski  had  assumed  the 
direct  command,  had  performed  brilliant  services  against 
the  Croats,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  had  been 
throughout  remarkable  for  its  boldness  and  good  for- 
tune; many  of  the  officers  by  whom  it  was  cixnmanded 
had  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  Austria,  and  had 
-attained  a  higher  reputation  than  Dembinski  himself. 
It  was  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such  men  could 
bear  to  be  curbed  and  restricted  by  a  man,  who,  whilst 
they  were  acquiring  experience  on  the  battle-field,  had 
spent  nineteen  years  in  the  saloons  of  Paris,  and  in 
other  places  as  little  likely  to  qualify  him  for  the  com- 
mand of  an  army.     It  was  especially  galling  to  them  to 
be  altogether  excluded  from  the  counsels  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  to  see  the  laurels  which  they  had 
gathered  before  he  was  placed  over  them  wither  under 
his  destructive  policy.     His  appointment  was,  in  shcurt^ 
a  great  mistake  from  the  very  beginning. 
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Telekj,  the  Hungarian  Envoy  at  Parifl»  had  been 
instracted  to  Becore,  if  possible,  the  services  of  one  of 
the  French  generals,  who  had  been  formed  in  the 
African  wars.  The  great  skill  and  recent  experience 
of  such  a  conunander,  it  was  thonght,  would  be  of 
signal  advantage  to  the  raw  levies  in  Hungary,  where 
sacb  experience  was  yet  to  be  acquired,  and  where, 
except  in  a  few  disciplined  corps,  aJl  that  is  requisite 
ibr  the  efficiency  of  an  army,  exo^t  bravery  and  devo* 
tion  to  the  cause,  was  absent  Instead  of  such  a 
general,  Teleky  sent  Dembinski,  whose  leading  idea 
from  the  very  firat  was,  not  to  advance  the  righteous 
cause  in  which  he  had  engaged,  but  to  make  for  himself 
a  name  as  great  as  that  of  Bern,  his  countryman.  But 
how  differently  did  the  two  seek  that  object  I 

Bern  had  in  a  short  time,  by  an  amazing  union  of 
skill,  energy,  and  bravery,  earned  for  himself,  beyond 
all  dispute,  the  character  of  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
of  the  age.  When  he  entered  Transylvania  he  had 
about  five  hundred  troops  under  his  command,  destitute 
of  dothing,  arms,  ammunition,  stores — everything.  It 
Beems  like  the  fiibled  enterprise  of  some  ancient  Paladin 
of  romance,  for  a  man  to  imdertake,  with  such  a  force, 
to  conquer  a  province  in  possession  of  the  armies  of  two 
mighty  empires;  yet  Bern  not  only  undertook  it,  but, 
in  an  incredible  short  space  of  time — only  a  few  weeks 
— actually  effected  it,  and  drove  the  enemy  before  him 
on  every  side,  until  he  remained  undisputed  master  of 
&e  whole  territory.  The  genius  which  could  create 
^lod  equip  an  army  under  such  circumstances,  and 
infuse  into  it  such  burning  ardour  and  indomitable 
energy,  changing,  as  if  by  some  magic  spell,  a  crowd  of 
peasants  into  a  puissant  and  conquering  army,  plainly 
points  out  its  possessor  as  a  bom  leader  of  men,  and 
endowed  with  all  the  essential  elements  of  greatness* 
^D^ese  elements  were  either  deficient  in  Dembinski»  or 
slse  tiiey  had  beoixne  torpid  by  long  cessation  from 
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Such  thoughts  as  these  destroyed  the  pleasure  whicli 
I  might  otherwise  have  felt  in  the  joyous  assembly  to 
which  I  had  been  introduced  by  Lutzinsky.  Goi^y 
was  there  also;  he  had  come  in  late,  but  his  manner 
was  totally  different  from  what  I  had  seen  it  in  Kaschau. 
There,  he  was  the  soul  of  the  whole  company,  his 
speech  and  conduct  overflowed  with  an  exuberant 
gaiety;  here,  he  was  silent  and  gloomy.  He  took  no 
part  whatever  in  the  amusements  of  the  evening.  His 
mind  seemed  burdened  with  heavy  thoughts,  and  the 
glances  of  his  eye  were  dark  and  scornful.  When  sup- 
per was  announced,  he<  offered  me  his  arm  to  conduct 
me  to  the  refreshment  saloon,  and  as  we  proceeded 
thither  requested  me  to  favour  him  with  a  visit  on  the 
next  morning,  as  he  had  many  things  of  serious  im- 
portance to  communicate  to  me.  He  sat  by  my  side  at 
supper,  but  though  the  company  was  animated  and 
brilliant,  full  of  wit  and  hilarity,  nothing  could  chase 
away  the  black  cloud  that  overshadowed  his  spirit. 

The  repeated  occupations  of  the  town  by  the  Austrian 
garrisons,  and  the  consequent  sufferings  of  the  popula- 
tion, were  spoken  of.  The  astonishing  firmness  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Miszkolcz  liad  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Hungary,  notwithstanding  the  grievous  perse^ 
cution  to  which  their  fidelity  had  subjected  them,  was 
the  theme  of  universal  admiration  and  praise.  These 
were  topics  that  in  other  times  would  have  kindled 
Gcirgey's  most  ardent  enthusiasm,  but  now  he  heard  all 
in  mute  and  sombre  abstraction.  The  most  stirring^ 
strains  of  our  national  music  were  unattended  to,  if  not 
unheard;  and  when  his  own  health,  coupled  with  that 
of  Kossuth  and  the  army,  was  received  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  cheering,  he  deigned  no  reply,  but  pre- 
served throughout  a  speechless  and  impenetrable 
secrecy.  I  felt  an  undefinable  apprehension  of  the 
consequences  likely  to  follow  the  bitter  reflections  and 
silent  broodings  of  such  a  self-willed  character  over  his 
wrongs^  whether  real  or  imaginary;  but  I  felt  in  some 
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measure  reassured  when  I  looked  round  upon  the  crowd 
of  braye  and  pure-minded  men  also  present,  who  had 
devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  cause  of  our 
countrj. 

I  left  the  assembly  without  regret,  being  oppressed 
with  the  consciousness  that  Gorgey's  conduct  this 
evening  was  but  the  visible  index  of  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  alienation  from  the  Government,  which  had 
prevaUed  for  some  time,  in  an  under-current,  amongst 
his  troops. 

The  next  day  had  been  appointed  for  the  formal 
deposition  of  Motoschitzky  from  his  office  of  Govern- 
ment Commissioner,  and  for  the  audit  of  his  accounts^ 
preparatory  to  their  passing  into  the  hands  of  Lutzinsky. 
I  drove  to  Liutzinsky's  residence,  according  to  previous 
arrangement,"and  soon  after  Motoschitzky  arrived.  His 
accounts  were  not  prepared ;  but  he  promised  to  deliver 
them  himself,  with  all  the  necessary  vouchers,  to  the 
Government  at  Debreczin.  We  had  not  much  faith  in 
this  promise ;  nor  was  our  distrust  unfounded,  for  we 
learned,  afterwards,  that  ho  had  given  in  a  scries  of 
accounts,  without  system  or  vouchers,  in  which  it 
appeared  that  the  funds  committed  to  his  cliarge  had 
been  shamefully  squandered.  He  delivered  up  to  Lut- 
zinsky  twenty  thousand  florins  in  specie,  with  receipts 
for  some  other  amounts  which  had  been  paid.  This 
money,  with  the  receipts,  Lutzinsky  begged  me  to  take 
charge  of,  and  to  deliver  them,  with  despatches  from 
himself,  to  Kossuth. 

I  now  hastened  to  pay  Gorgey  a  visit,  as  I  had  pro- 
mised. He  was  busily  engaged  with  a  number  of 
officers,  when  I  arrived,  and  begged  me  to  wait  with 
his  lady,  until  the  affairs  with  which  he  was  occupied 
should  be  concluded.  To  this  I  cheerfully  consented. 
Madame  Gorgey  had  not  been  long  with  the  army.  She 
spoke  with  much  animation  of  the  striking  difference 
which  she  observed  between  the  society  and  occupa-* 
tions  of  camp-life,  and  what  she  had  been  previously 
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accustomed  to.  Here^  all  was  yariety  and  olmi^, 
eontraeting  strangely'  with  the  peaceful  monotony  of 
her  former  habits.  She  said  she  had  felt  great  i^pre- 
hension  at  the  idea  of  accompanying  her  husband  in  his 
campaigns,  but  that  she  now  greatly  preferred  being 
with  him  in  his  Tarious  movements,  to  living — ^however 
securely — at  a  distance,  a  prey  to  the  most  anxioos 
forebodings,  and  the  misery  of  suspense,  whilst  she 
knew  him  to  be  exposed  to  ihe  fatal  chances  of  war. 

Gorgey  himself  entered,  after  a  short  time,  and 
requested  me  to  accompany  him  to  his  cabinet.  When 
we  were  seated,  he  began  the  conversation,  without 
relinquishing  the  gloomy  and  mysterious  manner,  whidi 
had  attracted  my  attention  on  the  preceding  evening. 
''Since  Kossuth,"  said  he,  ''has  conmussioned  you  to 
bring  him  intelligence  concerning  Dembinski's  conduct 
and  motives,  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  go  to  St. 
Peter's  and  learn  for  yourself  what  his  intentions  are, 
and  I  earnestly  request  that  you  will  do  so.  Here  have 
we  been  now,  with  a  fine  army,  for  three  days  com- 
pletely inactive,  with  the  enemy  before  us.  Dembinski 
has  given  no  orders,  nor  any  intimation  of  his  intention 
to  do  so.  He  is  well  aware  of  the  &ct  that  Schlick 
has  4>assed  through  the  county  of  Kemeny  without 
opposition,  and  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  junction 
with  Prince  Windischgratz ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  two  Austrian  Generals,  with  their 
combined  forces,  will  attack  us,  whilst  we  are  left  with- 
out directions  how  to  act,  in  such  an  emergency." 

I  could  not  say  a  word  in  exculpation  of  Dembin^i, 
whom  Gorgey  plainly  despised,  with  all  the  force  of  his 
obstinate  and  self-willed  nature.  I  could  only  regret, 
in  silence,  that  Dembinski  should  have  furnished  him 
with  so  palpable  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  his 
contempt.  I  promised  Gorgey  to  leave  Miszkolcz  for 
St.  Peter's  that  same  afternoon,  and  to  do  everything 
in  my  feeble  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  our 
country.     He  begged  of  me,  also,  to  let  him  know  the 
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true  poetnre  of  affiiirs^  as  his  present  state  of  uncer- 
taiDtj  was  no  longer  tolerable.  Having  promised  to 
give  him  full  and  accurate  intelligence  of  all  that  I 
might  learn  at  St.  Peter's,  I  took  my  leave  of  him  and 
his  lady,  and  immfldiately  commenced  my  preparations 
for  the  journey. 
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Whilst  engaged  in  preparing  for  my  departure  from 
Miszkolcz^  another  proof  of  the  deep  anxiety  which 
pervaded  the  troops  was  presented  to  me.  Colonel 
Danielis  was  announced,  and  entered  my  room  in  great 
haste  and  trepidation.  He  said  he  understood  I  was 
about  to  proceed  to  St.  Peter's,  and  that  he  wished  to 
impress  upon  me  the  great  importance  of  judicious 
management,  in  the  crisis  to  which  the  military  affiurs 
of  Hungary  had  been  brought.  "I  know,"  he  con- 
tinued, ^^  that  you  possess  the  unlimited  confidence  of 
the  President :  you  have,  therefore,  the  power  of  exor- 
cising the  dark  spirit  which  has  taken  possession  of  the 
army,  and  of  extinguishing  its  alarming  discontent,  by 
simply  putting  Kossuth  in  possession  of  the  true  state 
of  affairs.  He  will  implicitly  credit  your  statements 
and  his  genius  will  speedily  find  the  means  of  freeing 
us  from  the  painful  embarrassment." 

I  told  him  that  it  was  my  settled  intention  to  {M:Y>ceed 
to  Debreczin,  without  an  instant's  unnecessary  delayj 
on  my  return  from  St.  Peter's.  He  then  took  bis 
leave,  and  having  finished  my  preparations,  I  set  out  on 
my  journey. 

St.  Peter's  is  but  two  hours'  distant  from  Miszkolcz. 
I  arrived  there  in  a  very  short  time,  with  the  help  of 
excellent  horses,  with  which  I  had  been  provided,  and 
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drove  directly  to  Dembinski's  head-quarters.  He  was 
not  there,  but  his  aide-de-camp,  Major  Molnar,  said,  in 
answer  to  my  inquiries,  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
had  gone  out  to  spend  the  evening  in  company,  and 
that  if  my  business  was  very  urgent,  he  would  have 
him  sent  for.  I  thanked  the  Major,  and  said  I  would 
not  disturb  Dembinski,  but  would  wait  until  he 
returned  home ;  and  that,  as  it  was  of  great  importance 
I  should  see  him  as  soon  as  convenient,  I  should  feel 
much  obliged  if  the  Major  would  send  me  a  message 
to  Colonel  Caspar's,  apprizing  me  of  Dembinski's 
return. 

At  Colonel  Kaspar's  I  met  a  great  number  of  officers, 
who  were  old  acquaintances,  from  Presburg.  They 
were  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  me,  and  gave  me  a  cordial 
welcome.  I  asked  several  of  them  concerning  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  the  invariable  answer  was  the  ominous 
monosyllable,  "Bad." 

I  had  not  yet  heard  so  unfavourable  a  judgment,  so 
decidedly  expressed.  Whatever  Gorgey  and  his  officers 
may  have  thought,  they  were  restrained  from  so  openly 
pronouncing  condemnation  upon  the  conduct  of  Dem- 
binski, by  the  danger  they  would  incur  of  being  thought 
actuated  by  jealousy,  or  dislike ;  but  this  was  the  uncon- 
cealed opinion  of  Dembinski's  own  corps.  I  endeavoured 
to  soften  down  the  resentful  feeling  which  was  univer- 
sally cherished  against  him  ;  but  it  was  a  task  far 
exceeding  my  power,  or,  indeed,  the  power  of  any 
human  being.  Dembinski  had  not  only  failed  to  win 
the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  army,  but  he  had 
treated  the  civil  population  with  such  arrogance,  that 
"they  hated  and  despised  him  most  heartily.  I  reminded 
the  officers  that  the  interests  of  our  fatherland  were  at 
stake,  and  that  men  engaged  in  so  sublime  and  holy  a 
cause  must  be  prepared  to  endure  cheerfully  many 
things  extremely  disagreeable  to  their  personal  feelings. 
That  quarrels  and  disunion  amongst  the  leaders  of  the 
people  had  been  the  ruin  of  many  nations,  in  their 
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stn^gles  for  liberty ;  and  tlutt,  witli  a  little  patieace* 
both  thej  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  would  leani 
to  know  one  another  better^  and  would  probably  aee 
thills  in  a  different  light  from  what  thej  did  at  presenjL 
The  gentlemen  were  interested  by  my  words,  and 
amongst  the  rest  Colonel  Kaspar  himself  paid  much 
attention  to  what  I  said.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
cavalry  officers  in  the  army,  and  his  opinions  earned  a 
corresponding  influence.  When  I  had  spoken,  he 
replied,  with  much  solenmity  of  manner :  "  What  you 
say  is  unquestionably  true,  in  its  general  application; 
but  there  are  certain  limits  to  the  passive  obedieaoe 
which  is  expected  from  subordinates  to  their  superiors 
in  command.  The  military  life  of  an  officer  invests  him 
with  a  certain  individuality  of  character,  and  a  moral 
status  which  it  can  never  be  advantageous  to  any  good 
end  to  ne^ect  or  to  deteriorate.  My  own  case  may 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  say,  though  there  are 
saany  more  striking.  I  entered  the  army  as  a  private 
soldier,  because  I  wished  to  earn  my  promotion  step  by 
step:  I  succeeded;  my  humble,  but  earnest,  effi>rto 
were  acknowledged  by  my  country,  and  honoured  with 
the  high  grade  of  a  colonel  of  hussars^  For  a  long 
period  I  served  under  Greneral  PerczeL  We  lived  on 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship,  and  he  sddon^ 
did  anything  without  consulting  me.  He  set  a  high 
value  upon  my  military  experience,  and  upon  what  he 
called  (let  me  not  be  charged  with  egotism  if  I  say), 
and  called  justly,  my  unwavering  fidelity  to  our  sacred 
cause.  Imagine  then  what  my  feelings  must  be  to  see 
myself  neglected  and  misprized,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
total  absence  of  that  confidence  in  which  I  had  habitually 
lived  with  my  former  conmianding-officer.  And  whi^ 
corresponding  advantage  has  the  country  gained  by  ooi 
humiliation  ?  How  does  it  advance  her  cause,  that  this 
man  should  give  himself  airs,  and  exact  titles  from  her 
fidthful  children-  hitherto  unknown  amongst  us  ?  It  is 
my  settled  opinion,  that  he  is  anxious  to  exalt  himself; 
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and  earet  rery  fiitle  kow  deeply  oar  fetkeilaiid  msy 
sink  whilst  he  rises.'* 

I  giye  these  observatimfl  of  Coload  Kaspar  aa  a 
fiuthfal  qHtome  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
entire  army.  An  aide-de-eamp  from  Dembinaki  now 
urired  with  a  request  that  I  would  come  to  his  reai* 
denee,  to  which  he  had  just  returned.  I  immediately 
took  leaTe  of  Colcmel  Kaspar  and  the  other  offioors,  and 
aocompamed  the  aide-de-camp.  Dembinski  received 
me  w^  the  utmost  politeness,  and  after  handing  me  to 
a  seat,  adoed  me  whit  intelligence  I  had  for  him.  I 
aiawered,  Nome.  That  I  had  come  from  Elaachau  with 
the  eeventh  corps,  and  was  merely  waiting  in  Miszkoles 
until  the  attack  upon  the  enemy  should  take  place,  in 
eider  to  carry  the  intelligence  direet  to  the  PresMlent 
and  GoTemment,  who  were  an&ioualy  expectii^  it ;  but 
thftt  I  had  already  delayed  much  longer  than  was  con- 
venient, and  must  proceed  to  Debreczin  in  the  morning 
without  any  infcNrmation,  unless  Dembinski  chose  to 
giTe  me  a  statement  of  matters  whieh  could  be  laid 
before  the  Goyemment. 

He  said  he  could  not  do  that,  but  commenced  instead 
to  give  me  various  proofs  of  the  enemy's  design  to 
attack  himself ;  amongst  others,  that  two  days  since  they 
had  sent  forage  for  three  hundred  horses  to  a  yillage 
only  four  hours^  distant,  though  none  of  their  troops 
had  as  yet  appeared.  I  answered,  that  if  he  waited  till 
the  Aiffitrians  attacked  him,  he  might  reckon  himself 
secure  fc^  some  time  to  come ;  but  that  I  believed  they 
might  do  so  by-and-by,  with  an  oyerwhelming  force ; 
for  whilst  Dembinski  lay  in  Miszkolcz  and  St.  Peter's^ 
ScUick  had  united  his  troops  with  those  of  Win- 
diechgratz,  and  the  combined  forces  would  no  doubt 
attack  the  Hungarian  army  when  their  preparations 
were  completed.  To  this  he  made  no  answer,  but  I 
conld  see  that  it  made  an  impression  upon  him.  He 
told  me  to  say  to  Kossuth  that  he  would  change  his 
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head-quarters  to  Mezokovesz,  and  immediately  draw 
hiB  army  together  on  the  Theiss. 

At  the  close  of  our  conyersation  he  invited  me  to 
supper.  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  met  at  his  table 
a  brilliant  staff.  We  were  served  with  an  elegance  and 
luxury  which  astonished  me,  although  it  was  Dem-* 
binski's  usual  style  of  living.  At  eleven  o^clock  I  took 
leave  of  Dembinski  and  his  officers,  and  hastened  back 
to  Miszkolcz,  where  I  knew  that  my  rettun  was 
anxiously  expected ;  Danielis  and  Lutzinsky  were,  in 
fact,  waiting  for  me  at  my  hotel :  their  eagerness  to 
know  the  result  of  my  visit  would  not  permit  them  to 
wait  at  their  own  residences  for  my  intelligence.  I 
was  obliged  to  narrate  to  them  all  the  incidents  of  my 
reception  and  departure,  to  go  over  the  whole  convcrsa- 
tion  which  I  had  had  with  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  even  to  describe  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
and  the  tones  of  his  voice,  so  earnestly  did  they  wish, 
if  possible,  to  divine  his  intentions. 

As  it  was  too  late  to  visit  Gcirgey  that  night,  I 
begged  them  to  inform  him  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  me  to  leave  for  Debreczin  early  the  next 
morning,   in   order  to  lay  before  the  Government  a 
formal  narrative  of  all  I  had  seen  and  heard  of  the 
condition  of  the  army.     Lutzinsky  requested  me  to  tell 
Kossuth  that  it  was  his  intention  to  return  to  Debrccan 
Aortly,  as  he  perceived  very  plainly  that  his  presence 
with  the  army  was  superfluous.     Bartolo  Szemere,  the 
Government  Commissioner  of  Dembinski's  corps,  had 
imitated  his  Commander  in  his  arbitrary    manner  of 
discharging  the   duties   of  his   office,   and  had   even 
manifested   a   wish  to   administer  the  affairs  of  the 
seventh  coi-ps,  as  well  as  those  of  his  own.     Under 
these  circumstances,  Lutzinsky  bade  me  say  that  he 
saw  no  probable  termination   to  this  grasping  after 
authority,    and    thought   he    could  better  serve'  the 
country  by  resigning  his  office,  and  discharging  his  duty 
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as  a  deputy  in  the  National  Diet.  The  two  officers 
now  took  their  leave,  promising  to  see  me  in  the 
morning,  before  my  departure. 

I  rose  early  on  the  next  morning,  in  order  to  receive 
Gorgey.  He  appeared  punctually  at  the  appointed 
hour,  and  listened  attentively  to  my  report  of  what 
had  oecarred  at  St.  Peter's.  He  entreated  me  to  lay 
the  whole  before  Kossuth,  and  enjoined  me  to  relate 
everything  as  minutely  and  accurately  as  possible,  in 
order  that  he  might  exercise  his  judgment  upon  the 
whole  case.  Gorgey  informed  me  further,  that  he  had 
just  received  an  order  from  Dembinski  to  get  his  troops 
in  motion,  and  march  directly  to  Erlau;  a  circumstance 
of  which  he  thought  the  President  ought  also  to  be  put 
in  possession. 

(jorgey's  manner  was,  on  this  occasion,  exceedingly 
open  and  candid;  he  had  recovered  his  usual  composure, 
and  seemed  disposed  to  be  communicative.  I  thought 
this  a  good  opportunity  to  relieve  my  mind  of  certain 
uneasy  thoughts,  which  had  oppressed  me  for  a  long 
time,  and  spoke  to  him  nearly  as  follows:  ^' You  have 
told  me.  General,  that  I  possess  your  confidence,  and  I 
need  hardly  say  how  highly  I  prize  your  good  opinion. 
I  am  about  to  put  it  to  the  test,  by  claiming  the  privi* 
lege  of  stating  to  you  in  person,  openly  and  honourably, 
a  notion  which  has  taken  possession  of  my  mind.  I  do 
not  think  you  stand  in  that  relation  to  Kossuth  whiok 
the  friends  of  the  fatherland  could  wish.  Many  think 
that  you  purposely  avoid  a  written  correspondence  with 
him,  lest  it  should  lead  to  a  cordial  understanding  be- 
tween you  both;  and  that  that  is  the  reason  why  all 
your  communications  to  him  are  merely  verbaL  For- 
give me,  if  I  state  my  strong  conviction,  that  so  long 
as  you  refuse  to  place  yourself  in  direct  correspondence 
with  the  President,  there  can  be  but  little  done  by 
either  of  you  for  our  great  cause ;  the  head  and  hand 
of  Hungary  will  remain  in  perpetual  discord.  Take 
your  pen,  then,  I  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  our 
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down-trodden  and  Ueediag  eountrj.  Let  SJoarath 
know  the  real  state  of  matten.  Describe  to  him,  with 
that  perspicuity  of  which  you  are.  such  a  master,  the 
dangerous  misunderstandii^  and  disoMtteot  whiefa  pre- 
Tail  in  the  army.  Whatever  a  peraon'like  myself  can 
do  I  will  joyfully  attempt,  to  establish  harmony  between 
the  two  men  upon  whom  the  chief  hopes  of  the  nation 
rest  Your  first  written  commumcation  will,  I  am 
firmly  persuaded,  bring  Kossuth  to  the  army,  to  ratify, 
in  a  personal  interview,  this  glorious  coneorcL  He  will 
then  banish  frcun  amongst  the  troops  aU  discontent  and 
soreness  of  feeUng,  as  he  only  can  do  it,  by  that  pathetic 
and  animating  eloquence,  which  falls  like  balm  upon 
the  wounded  spirit." 

He  heard  me  to  the  end  with  an  attentioa  which 
surprised  me,  and  then  answered:  ''Let  us  suppose 
that  all  you  say  could  be  accomplished,  is  it  probaUe 
that  Kossuth  would  come  to  the  army,  to  ratify,  as  yon 
term  it,  this  concord  ?  Would  not  the  yery  circum- 
stance of  my  soliciting  his  presence,  think  you,  place 
me  in  a  false  portion,  and  expose  me  to  unnecessary 
humiliation  ?  " 

I  was  delighted  to  find  that  he  had  not  taken  ofience 
at  my  boldness,  and  although  he  had  thrown  an  ertra 
shade  of  ceremony  into  his  manner,  I  determined  to 
follow  up  my  advantage ;  I  answered  him,  therefore : 
''  My  dear  General,  I  ask  you  to  do  nothing  unbecoming 
a  gallant  and  honourable  soldier.  Only  promise  me 
that  you  will  put  yourself  into  direct  communicatioa 
with  Kossuth,  and  I  will  pledge  myself  for  his  coming 
to  the  army.     What  say  you — shall  it  be  so  ?  " 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  slowly  raising  his  eyes 
to  my  face,  took  my  hand,  and  said:  "  I  promise  it*** 

I  could  not  restrain  myself  from  shedding  tears  of 
joy  and  gratitude.  I  believed  I  had  done  a  most  im- 
portant service  to  Hungary.  Would  that  my  futh  had 
been  better  founded! 

Lutzinsky  and  Danielis  now  entered.     Gozgey  im- 
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ptttedf  to  them  the  substanoe  of  oar  conyeraation,  and 
aaid  that  I  had  pledged  myself  that  Kossuth  would  pay 
a  personal  visit  to  the  army.  They  were  greatly 
rejoiced  at  hearing  this,  and  anticipated  the  best  results 
from  the  direct  exercise  of  his  personal  influence  upon 
the  troops.  They  paid  me  many  very  flattering  conn 
pliments;  and  at  length,  the  time  for  my  departure 
having  arrived,  we  took  leave  of  one  another  with 
nmtttal  expressions  of  esteem  and  friendship.  There 
was  something  solemn  in  our  parting :  it  seemed  like  a 
fre^  consecration  of  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  our 
native  land.  I  looked  back  from  my  carriage,  and  saw 
the  three  officers  at  the  window,  waving  their  farewells 
to  me.  It  was  a  moment  of  unalloyed  satisfaction.  I 
ODnld  not  foresee  the  events  which  were  destined  to 
destroy  the  fair  and  hopeful  expectations  which  I  had 
founded  upon  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  most  influ- 
ential men  in  the  country. 

I  pursued  my  journey,  indulging  in  magnificent  day- 
dreams of  the  future  which  awaited  Hungary,  when 
her  children,  through  union,  enei^,  and  genius,  should 
have  re-established  her  liberties,  and  won  for  her  that 
place  amongst  the  nations  of  which  she  had  been  robbed 
by  cunning  and  force. 

We  halted  at  a  village  a  few  miles  from  Miszkolcz, 
to  change  horses,  where  a  new  and  pleasing  surprise 
was  prepared  for  me.  I  observed,  from  the  window  of 
the  room  to  which  I  had  retired,  a  large  crowd  collected 
in  front  of  the  inn,  and  ask^  the  landlord  what  it 
meant?  He  said  the  people  wished  to  see  me,  and 
introduced,  at  the  same  time,  a  venerable  old  Magyar, 
with  long  silver  hair,  and  beard.  I  waited  to  hear  his 
explanation.  He  said:  ^' Madam,  I  hope  you  will  ex- 
cuse the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  intruding  upon  you ; 
but  I  am  deputed  by  the  population  of  this  village  to 
request  that  you  will  allow  them  to  furnish  your  car- 
riage with  horses  to  the  next  stage.     They  have  been 
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seeking  out  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country  for  the 
last  two  days.  They  feel  confident  that  you  will  not 
refuse  this  humble,  but  sincere  mark  of  the  honour  in 
which  they  hold  you,  and  that  you  will  further  gratify 
them  by  allowing  them  to  see  and  hear,  for  a  moment, 
one  of  whom  they  have  heard  so  much  as  one  of  Hun- 
gary's most  devoted  children." 

I  was  greatly  astonished  at  this  request,  and  said : 
''The  people  have  surely  mistaken  me  for  some  one 
else ;  I  am  an  entire  stranger  in  this  village.''  "  Oh, 
nol*^  said  the  old  man,  "you  are  the  Baroness  von 
Beck ;  I  know  you  perfectly  welL"  *'  And  where  may 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before?"  I 
replied.  "  Why,  I  cannot  say  that  you  have  ever  seen 
me,  gracious  lady;  but  I  have  seen  you  under  circum* 
stances  which  I  cannot  easily  forget." 

The  matter  now  began  to  grow  interesting.  I  b^ged 
of  the  old  man  to  tell  me  what  those  circumstances 
were.  ''I  was  at  Miszkolcz,"  said  he,  ''when  the 
Hungarian  army  entered  the  town,  and  whilst  standing 
in  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  County-house  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  our  gallant  leaders,  J  saw  a  lady  amongst 
the  staff-officers.  I  asked  a  gentleman  belonging  to 
Miszkolcz  who  she  was,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was'  the 
Baroness  von  Beck;  that  she  was  worthy  to  be  honoured 
by  every  right-minded  Magyar,  for  she  had  done  im- 
portant services  to  the  country,  and  was  so  highly 
esteemed  by  Kossuth,  that  he  would  always  have  her 
near  him,  except  when  she  was  engaged  on  some 
mission  of  great  trust,*  which  might  require  her  pre- 
sence in  another  part  of  the  country.  You  may  be 
certain  that  when  I  heard  this  I  took  a  good  view  of 
you,  so  that  I  should  know  you  again  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. The  same  gentleman  told  me  that  you 
would  probably  pass  through  our  village  on  your  way 
to  Debreczin.  I  hastened  home,  and  told  my  neigh- 
bours what  I  had  heard,  and  they  determined,  if  possible. 
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to  see  J0U5  and  do  you  all  the  honour  in  their  power ; 
for  we  are  all  in  this  village  faithful  children  of  the 
fatherland." 

I  thanked  my  venerable  old  countryman  heartily  for 
his  good  opinion,  telling  him  that  popular  rumour  had 
greatly  exa^erated  the  humble  services  which  I  had 
been  able  to  perform ;  that  all  I  could  boast  of  was  a 
feariess  confidence  in  the  justice  of  our  cause  and 
,  sincere  devotion  to  the  country,  and  that  these  feelings 
were  not  exclusively  mine,  but  were  shared  with  me 
by  the  whole  population  of  Hungary.  I  then  accom- 
panied him  to  the  front  of  the  hotel,  where  I  found  a 
vast  crowd  of  people — ^men,  women  and  children — 
expecting  my  appearance.  The  men  shouted,  the 
women  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and  the  children, 
without  any  special  object,  except  to  add  a  little  to  the 
noise,  screamed  and  clapped  their  hands  with  all  their 
might. 

The  good  people  had  provided  me  with  four  beautiful 
hoTses,  which  were  dressed  up  with  ribbons  and  flowers, 
and  stood  ready  harnessed  to  bear  me  off  in  triumph. 
I  qK)ke  a  few  words  to  the  kindhearted  and  patriotic 
villagers,  and  drove  away  among  renewed  cheering  from 
the  young  folk,  and  many  a  blessing  uttered  in  the  deep 
and  tremulous  tones  of  old  nge.     The  whole  scene  had 
affected  me  a  good  deal;  there  was  so  much  real  earnest 
feeling,  combined  with  such  genuine  simplicity.     My 
thoughts  reverted  unconsciously  to  my  last  interview 
with  Groigey.     What  a  contrast  between  his  mysterious 
manner  and  impenetrable  closeness,  and  the  joyous  can- 
dour of  the  good  people  from  whom  I  had  just  parted  ! 
but  my  life  had  of  late  been  a  series  of  antitheses — ^now 
feeling  sufficient  courage  to  encounter  the  dark  and 
strong  spirit  of  Gorgey,  and  to  tell  him  plainly  of  his 
exaggerated  self-esteem  and  despotic  disposition ;  and 
again,  when  I  reflected  upon  it,  terrified  at  my  own 
daring ;  at  one  time  fleeing  in  mean  disguise  from  death 
in  its  most  terrific  forms,  hungry,  shelterless,  and  alone; 
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at  another,  surrounded  by  crowds  anxious  to  do  me 
honour,  whilst  the  most  joyful  feelings  rapidly  alternar 
ted  with  the  terrors  of  death. 

The  mind  must  hare  given  way  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  it  must  have  been  rent  by  the  violence  of  those 
opposite  emotions,  had  there  not  been  some  unshaken 
ground  upon  which  it  could  repose.  That  ground  was 
immoveable  faith  in  God,  and  love  to  my  fatherland. 
The  latter  stimulated  me  to  undertake  the  hazardous 
employments  with  which  I  was  intrusted,  whilst  the 
Almighty  hand  led  me  through  all  difficulties,  preserved 
me  from  all  dangers,  and  crowned  all  my  efforts  with 
success.  May  my  soul,  in  its  deepest  reverence,  ever 
remain  grateful  and  humble  before  Him  who  has  been 
my  unfailing  resource  in  every  danger  and  sorrow ! 

At  the  second  stage  of  my  journey,  I  determined  to 
rest  for  a  little  time,  and  having  directed  the  coachman 
to  drive  to  the  principal  inn  in  the  place  where  we  in- 
tended to  halt,  I  entered  and  gave  directions  for  a  light 
repast.  I  observed  a  vast  number  of  persons  in  tattered 
uniforms  swarming  within  and  around  the  inn,  and  was 
informed  that  they  were  Austrian  priscmers.  Nothing 
could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  appearance  of  these 
poor  fellows.  Their  clothes  were  in  rags,  and  many  of 
them  were  without  boots.  The  honved  officer  who  had 
charge  of  them  had  gone  to  some  distance,  to  procure 
provisions  for  them,  which  was  no  easy  matter  in  a 
thinly-peopled  district,  where  such  an  addition  to  the 
demands  upon  its  resources  was  totally  unexpected. 

I  felt  the  greatest  compassion  for  these  poor  men ; 
for  the  weather  was  excessively  cold,  and  they  seemed 
to  suffer  greatly  from  its  effects,  though  they  made  no 
complaint.  I  requested  one  of  the  honveds  to  present 
my  compliments  to  his  officer  as  soon  as  he  should 
return,  and  to  say  I  wished  to  speak  to  him.  I 
asked  some  of  the  prisoners  the  object  for  which  they 
fought,  but  they  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  the 
merits  of  the  question  disputed  with  so  much  misey 
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and  blood  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  It  would 
liave  been  absurd  to  look  upon  them  as  enemies*  I 
could  only  regard  them  as  sufferin^c  fellow-men.  Mean- 
whUe  the  offi^m  charge  of  thefrisoners  arrived, and 
I  begged  of  him  not  to  take  it  ill  if  I  interested  myself 
a  little  in  the  £Ette  of  the  poor  fellows  whom  the  fortune 
of  war  had  thrown  into  his  power. 

He  asked  in  very  polite  terms  who  I  was,  and  on 
hearing  my  name,  at  once  said  that  he  would  be  ex- 
tremely happy  to  forward  my  intentions.  We  sent 
immediately  for  a  shoemaker,  and  had  all  the  prisoners 
who  were  without  covering  for  their  feet  furnished  with 
strong  shoes  and  boots,  and  good  warm  stockings.  They 
came  in  a  body  to  thank  me  for  these  seasonable  gifts^ 
and  said  they  knew  the  Hungarians  were  brave ;  but 
they  did  not  know  that  they  made  war  in  this  manner* 
Several  of  these  very  men  took  service  afterwards  in 
the  Hungarian  army,  and  became  strongly  attached  to 
our  cause.  This  was  far  from  the  object  I  had  in  view^ 
however,  in  paying  them  this  trifling  attention :  I  was 
moved  with  pity  at  seeing  gallant  men  in  such  a  state 
of  destitution,  walking  barefooted  in  the  frost  and  snow 
at  that  bitterly  severe  season  of  the  year.  I  thought 
the  inevitable  sufferings  and  horrors  of  war  sufficiently 
dreadful,  without  the  addition  of  misery  that  might 
be  avoided. 

The  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  appears 
to  me  not  only  a  high  moral  duty,  but  also  as  eminently 
good  policy.  Of  what  advantage  was  it  to  the  designs 
of  Austria,  when  she  delivered  over  to  the  hangman,  or 
thrust  into  the  dungeon,  the  Hungarians  who  fell  into 
her  hands  ?  Did  it  advance  her  projects  one  step,  to 
score  the  backs  of  her  prisoners  with  the  rod  of  the 
common  executioner,  even  when  these  prisoners  were 
delicate  and  high-bom  females  ?  I  say  emphatically,  No. 
Her  temporary  triumph  over  the  Hungarian  nation  was 
achieved  neither  by  her  own  force  nor  policy ;  but  by 
the  mere  brute  force  of  the  Scythian  hordes  which  cam 
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to  her  assistance ;  nor  does  her  present  power  exist  but 
in  appearance^  All  history  teaches  the  great  lesson, 
that  when  a  raler  is  forced  upon  a  people^  his  authority 
is  commensurate  only  with  the  mere  physical  force  whi(^ 
placed  him  on  the  throne.  The  power  that  created  it 
alone  can  preserve  it.  The  obedience  yielded  to  such 
authority  is  reluctant-^it  comes  from  fear,  not  from 
inclination. 

The  roots  of  an  enduring  dynasty  must  be  fixed  in 
the  affection  of  the  people ;  but  the  cold-blooded  cruel- 
ties of  Austria  have  hardened  the  heart  of  Hungaiy 
against  her, — it  repels  her  claims 7  and  long  after  the 
merits  of  the  recent  contest  shall  have  been  forgotten 
by  the  people,  the  noble  and  innocent  blood  which  she 
has  shed  will  cry  from  the  ground  for  rotributiom  The 
names  of  her  victims  will  become  household  words  in 
the  cottages  of  the  peasantry ;  whilst  she  will  be  spoken 
of  as  some  hideous  ghoule,  which  preyed  upon  the  help- 
less and  dishonoured  the  dead.  • 

Though  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  fatal  to  my 
country,  yet  have  I  never  for  a  moment  regretted  the 
generous  treatment  which  the  Austrian  prisoners  re- 
ceived at  our  hands.  Our  noble  cause  is  unsullied  by  a 
stain ;  and  had  we  to  deal  with  opponents  accessible  to 
justice,  generosity,  or  even  reason,  our  conduct  would 
have  smoothed  the  way  to  a  peaceful  arrangement  of  all 
our  differences.  I  endeavoured  to  indoctrinate  the  lion- 
ved  officer  with  these  opinions,  as  we  sat  at  dinner,  and 
found  him  quite  prepared  for  their  reception,  though  he 
said  there  were  many  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
their  general  application. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

ArriTal  at  Debrecsin,  and  interview  with  Kossoth— Adyice  to  faim  to  visit 
the  army — He  adopts  it — Residence  at  Debreczin — Dinner  at  Field* 
Marshal  Kiss's — Unaccountable  depression  of  mind — Intelligence  of 
the  battle  of  Kapolna — GiJrgey's  tardiness — Murderous  conflict  at 
Terpelet — A  Hungarian  amazon — Kossuth's  visit  to  tlie  graves  of  those 
idiohad  fallen  at  Kapolna — His  prayer — Kossuth's  return  to  Debreczin 
—Interview  with  him — Leisure  at  Debreczin — State  of  that  town — 
Narrow  escape  of  General  Perczel  from  the  Austrians — His  character 
u  a  General — Visit  from  Meszaros. 

The  journey  was  unmarked  by  any  other  incident 
worthy  of  record.  We  reached  Debreczin  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to 
seek  an  interview  with  the  President  without  delay. 
He  received  me  with  his  wonted  cordiality.  I  delivered 
to  him  the  money  and  receipts  which  Lutzinsky  had 
received  from  Motoschitzky,  and  the  despatches  with 
which  I  had  been  intrusted.  I  also  gave  him  a  minute 
and  accurate  verbal  report  of  all  I  had  learned  during 
my  absence,  and  of  all  that  I  had  done.  I  thought  he 
appeared  greatly  disconcerted  at  my  intelligence.  After 
a  pause,  during  which  he  seemed  to  reflect  profoundly, 
he  said  he  had  just  received  a  despatch  by  courier,  from 
Dembinski's  camp,  containing  the  resignations  of  sixty 
officers,  who  refused  to  serve  under  him  any  longer. 
The  reader  will  remember  that  this  was  not  new  to  me. 

I  told  Kossuth  that  I  had  already  heard  something 
of  it.  "  Now  then,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  hear  the  simple 
truth  from  you.  You  have  been  with  the  army — you 
know  the  disposition  of  the  troops—tell  me  the  exact 
state  of  matters.''  I  replied :  "  As  you  require  it  from 
me,  I  feel  bound  in  duty  to  make  known  to  you, 
without  reserve,  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  all 
I  have  seen  and  heard  amongst  the  various  corps.     It  is 
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my  firm  opinion  that  General  Dembinski  is  not  qualified 
for  the  chief  command  of  our  amies  in  the  present 
position  of  the  country.    I  believe  that  his  appointment 
is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  cause  of  all  this  unhappy 
agitation  and   discontent  which  prevail   amongst  the 
troops.     We  knew  nothing  of  such  disturbances  before 
his  accession  to  office,  and  it  will  become  continually 
more  difficult  to  put  an  end  to  them,  unless  you,  my 
Lord  President,  resolve  immediately  to  make  us^  of  the 
only  means  which  offer  any  hope  of  terminating  this 
ruinous  discord."     *^  What  means  are  those?"  said  he. 
*'  That  you,  yourself,"  I  replied,  "  proceed  at  once  to 
the   army.      Your  personal  appearance   amongst   the 
soldiers  will  do  more  to  satisfy  their  minds,  and  restore 
harmony,  than  any  other  measure  which  can  possibly 
be  devised ;  and  permit  me  to  add,  that  this  step  on 
your  part  is  urgently  necessary,  for  the  discontent  of 
the  troops  is  very  great,  and  is  increasing  every  day. 
There  are  also  strong  grounds  to  apprehend  that  the 
disaffection  of  Gorgey  will  extend  to  all  the  officers  of 
his  corps;  for  although  they  have  not  yet  expressed 
themselves  so  openly  as  Dembinski's  officers,  I  have 
seen  and  heard  enough  to  convince  me  that  they  are 
equally  displeased  with  the  present  state  of  the  army." 
Kossuth  remained  silent  for  some  time,  buried  in 
reflection.     At  last  he  looked  at  me  steadily  and  said : 
*'  Yes,  Baroness,  I  believe  you  are  right.     It  will  be 
the  simplest  and  best  remedy  for  these  evils.     I  shall 
immediately  make  my  arrangements,  and  proceed  to 
Dembinski's  head-quarters.     I  see  its  necessity.     Ac- 
cept my  cordial  thanks  for  your  candid  and  wise  counsel. 
Your  words  carry  a  force  of  truth  which  can  neither 
be  resisted  nor  doubted.     Kemain  here  until  I  return, 
and  repose  yourself  after  the  fatigues  of  your  weary 
pilgrimage.     I  have  a  mission  of  the  last  importance  to 
confide  to  you.     Till  then,  let  me  say  farewell,  lest  I 
should  not  see  you  again  before  my  departure."    I  bade 
him  God-speed,  and  wished  him  a  happy  result  to  his 
journey. 
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On  retarnlng  to  my  hotel,  I  felt  like  one  in  a  dream. 
This  day  my  feeble  ministry  had  been  again  the  means 
of  bringing  about  a  most  salutary  event.  I  felt  it 
a  high  honour  to  have  contributed  to  the  first  step 
towards  a  cordial  uqion  amongst  our  great  men.  Let 
not  the  reader  blame  me  if  I  felt  proud  also,  that 
Kossuth,  whose  supreme  genius  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged, had  adopted  my  advice,  and  confessed  the  force 
of  the  reasoning  upon  which  it  was  founded.  I  had 
the  gratifying  consciousness  that  my  fatigues  and 
pri^'ations  had  not  been  endured  in  vain,  since  they 
accredited  me  as  a  devoted  friend  to  the  fatherland,  and 
qualified  nne  to  offer  right  counsels  to  those  who  guided 
its  destinies. 

After  this,  I  spent  a  fortnight  in  comparative  idle- 
ness, enjoying  all  the  comforts  and  pleasures  with  which 
Debrecsdn,  at  that  time,  abounded.  My  evenings  were 
passed  at  the  assemblies  and  soirees,  which  followed  one 
another  rapidly;  and  my  mornings,  in  paying  and 
receiving  visits  amongst  the  multitude  of  friends  and 
acquuntances  whom  I  found  at  the  seat  of  Grovemment. 
But  I  began  soon  to  tire  of  this  indolent  waste  of  time, 
and  to  imagine  the  nature  of  the  great  mission  to  which 
Eossuth  had  alluded,  and  which  was  to  carry  me  once 
more  into  the  field  and  the  camp.  I  was  disgusted  at 
being  an  object  of  public  attention,  and  at  being  com- 
pelled to  hear  my  adventures,  and  the  dangers  I  had 
escaped,  spoken  of  in  every  company,  until  they  swelled 
to  a  degree  of  exaggeration  which  was  monstrous  and 
incredible.  I  longed  also  to  escape  from  the  clatter 
and  bustle  of  the  city,  which  had  become  almost  in- 
tolerable. 

One  day  I  went  to  dine  with  Field-Marshal  Kiss ; 
but  I  felt  an  unaccountable  depression  of  spirits,  and 
could  not  bring  myself  to  join  in  the  conversation 
which  was  going  on.  A  great  number  of  distinguished 
persons  were  present,  and  all  were  exceedingly  animated. 
The  Field-Marshal,  percci\ing  that  I  was  silent  and 
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retired,  came  to  me,  and  very  kindly  asked  me  if  I  was 
unwell.  I  was  really  ashamed  of  my  gloominess,  and 
made  some  excuse  to  the  Field-Marshal^  which  did  not 
satisfy  him.  He  sat  down  by  me,  and  endeavoured  to 
draw  me  into  conversation ;  but  it  was  in  vain :  I  was 
quite  out  of  my  element.  Kossuth's  long  delay  had 
led  me  to  suspect  that  he  had  found  matters  much 
worse  with  the  army  than  they  were  even  when  I  left, 
I  knew,  also,  that  if  Kossuth  did  not  succeed  in  soothing 
the  irritation  of  the  troops,  and  in  establishing  harmony 
between  them  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  worst 
results  were  to  be  apprehended.  Schlick  had  by  this 
time  completely  recovered  from  his  defeat,  and  with 
Windischgratz  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well- 
appointed  army,  fresh  from  several  weeks'  repose,  was 
ready  to  commence  offensive  operations  against  our 
disunited  and  dissatisfied  troops.  I  told  Kiss  that  these 
thoughts  so  preyed  upon  my  mind,  that  I  was  unfit  for 
company.  He  remonstrated  with  me;  but  finding  it 
was  useless,  he  very  kindly  accompanied  me  to  my  hotel 
in  his  own  carriage,  telling  me  by  the  way  that  he  was 
hourly  expecting  a  courier  with  despatches  from  Kos- 
suth, which  would  contain  intelligence  calculated  to  set 
my  mind  at  rest;  and  promised  to  communicate  with 
me  immediately  upon  their  arrival.  I  remained  alone 
the  whole  evening,  expecting  a  message  from  Kiss,  but 
at  length  retired  to  rest,  at  the  repeated  solicitations  of 
my  maid,  full  of  dark  anticipations. 

On  the  following  day,  which  was  the  1st  of  March, 
a  courier  arrived  from  Kossuth,  with  despatches^  and 
amongst  other  intelligence,  that  of  the  great  battle  of 
Kapolna.  This  was  one  of  the  most  important  battles 
of  the  whole  war,  whether  considered  in  its  results 
upon  the  issue  of  the  contest,  or  in  reference  to  its 
merely  military  aspect,  and  the  distinguished  Generals 
opposed  to  one  another  on  the  occasion.  On  our  side 
were  Dembinski,  Gorgey,  Poltenberg,  Klapka,  and 
Guy  on;    on   that  of    the   Austrians,    Schlick,   Gotz, 
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LichtensteiD^  and  several  others  of  equal  fame.  On 
the  Theiss,  Aulich  and  Damjanich  were  opposed  to 
Jellachich  and  Ottinger.  Gorgey,  it  is  probablej  in* 
tended  to  allow  Dembinski  to  bear  the  first  brunt  of 
the  Imperialists'  attack,  and  then  to  appear  suddenly 
and  save  him  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy ;  he  would  thus  turn  the  for- 
tunes of  the  day,  and  be  hailed  as  the  hero  of  the  battle. 
All  his  subsequent  movements  justify  this  opinion^ 
which  in  itself  would  be  an  exceedingly  probable  in- 
ference, from  his  insatiable  craving  for  military  renown. 
He  was  mistaken  in  his  calculations,  however,  for 
Dembinski's  corps  defended  itself  bravely  from  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Gorgey  kept  aloof  from  the  combat  until  he  coidd 
interfere  with  iclat;  and  when  he  did  bring  up  his 
forces,  it  was  too  late  to  play  the  part  of  rescuer — the 
enemy  had  retired  before  the  obstinate  valour  of  Dem- 
binski's troops. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Dembinski  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  "  Gorgey  deserved  to  be  shot."  Guyon 
was  rather  a  passive  spectator  than  an  active  partici- 
pator in  this  engagement.  He  was  assigned  the  post 
of  observation,  and  covered  Dembinski's  corps  as  it 
retired,  on  the  second  day  after  the  battle.  Numerous 
examples  of  personal  bravery  marked  the  events  of  the 
day ;  and  the  several  regiments  vied  with  one  another 
in  daring.  The  village  of  Verpelet  was  the  scene  of 
a  murderous  conflict.  It  was  occupied  early  in  the  day 
by  the  Austrians,  and  formed  a  strong  support  to  that 
part  of  their  line ;  but  a  battalion  of  the  Italian  Legion, 
Zanini,  supported  by  our  Tyrolese  jagers,  took  it  by 
storm,  with 'dreadful  carnage.  They  held  it  for  a  long 
time,  in  spite  of  nuiperous  and  desperate  attempts  to 
dislodge  them.  Their  obstinacy,  however,  continued 
too  long ;  for  though  they  saw  an  overwhelming  force 
of  the  enemy  brought  up  to  attack  them,  they  refused 
to  relinquish  the  village,   and  were   completely  sur- 
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rounded.  The  jagers  cut  their  way  through  the  enem^; 
but  the  unfortunate  Zanini  grenadiers  were  taken 
prisoners,  notwithstanding  repeated  and  sanguinary 
efforts  on  the  part  of  our  hussars  to  rescue  them.  The 
Austrians  were  specially  exasperated  against  the  Zanini 
regiment,  for  it  had  come  over  to  us  from  the  Imperial 
service  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Kossuth  after- 
wards thanked  the  Tyrolese  jagers  p^-sonaUy,  in  the 
presence  of  the  army,  for  their  heroic  efr<»i;8. 

There  was  one  individual  whose  conduct  was  the 
theme  of  universal  admiration,  and  that  person,  strange 
to  say,  was  a  young  female.  A  certain  mystery  hung 
round  her  origin  and  family.  Her  name  was  Caroline^ 
but  she  was  known  in  the  army  by  the  name  of  Carl ; 
her  real  surname  was  never  known.  Instances  are  not 
uncommon  of  females  performing  deeds  of  extraordinary 
Talour,  under  powerfid  excitement.  The  Maid  of  Sara- 
goesa  braved  the  French  fire  to  avenge  a  fallen  lover, 
and  Joan  of  Arc  became  a  heroine  through  the  x>ower 
of  glowing  devotion.  The  motive  which  actuated  Carl 
it  is  impossible  to  divine,  unless  we  attribute  it  to  a 
burning  love  of  liberty,  and  hatred  to  despotism.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  she  appeared  first  in  the  insurrection 
at  Vienna,  and  fought  with  astonishing  daring  through- 
out the  whole  of  that  sanguinary  struggle.  Her  sex 
was  then  unkpown,  as  she  was  dressed  in  male  attire. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  popular  party  in  Vienna, 
she  was  lost  sight  of  for  a  few  days,  when  she  was  re- 
cognised under  the  uniform  of  the  German  Legion,  into 
which  she  had  enlisted,  at  Baab.  From  this  corps  she 
changed  into  the  Tyrolese  jagers,  where,  by  her  good 
conduct  and  bravery,  she  soon  became  a  non-commia- 
sioned  officer.  She  fell,  desperately  wounded,  whilst 
fighting  in  the  thick  of  the  conflict  at  Verpelet;  but 
preserved  sufficient  consciousness  and  presence  of  mind 
to  crawl  to  the  side  of  a  wall,  where  she  lay  still  whilst 
the  battle  raged  round  her,  and  the  combatants  passed 
over  her  repeatedly.     As  soon  as  the  battle  was  over. 
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she  dn^ged  herself  to  a  place  where  her  wounds  were 
attended  to,  and  she  rapidly  recovered  fr6m  them. 

Her  next  appearance  was  at  Debreczin,  where  she 
applied  to  Kossuth  for  permission  to  serve  in  the  hussars 
— ^it  was  granted ;  and  here  again  her  good  conduct  was 
eo  conspicuous,  that  she  advanced  rapidly  from  one  step 
of  promotion  to  another,  till  she  attained  the  grade  of 
an  officer.  She  then,  to  the  total  abnegation  of  her 
cloth,  married  a  brother  officer,  a  Major  of  the  artillery. 
The  happiness  of  her  married  life  was  not  destined  to  a 
long  continuance.  Her  husband  was  soon  after  .taken 
prisoner  by  the  Austriaus,  and  the  last  intelligence  she 
ever  heard  from  him  informed  her  that  he  was  about  to 
be  tried  as  a  rebel  before  an  Austrian  court-martiaL 
His  fate  may  be  easily  divined :  no  doubt  he  died,  like 
so  many  other  brave  men,  by  the  decree  of  that  lawless 
and  savage  tribunal  Since  that  event,  poor  Caroline 
herself  has  also  been  lost  sight  of.  If  she  has  survived 
the  shock,  it  is  probably  only  to  spend,  in  some  distant 
retirement,  the  remains  of  a  broken  heart,  in  mourning, 
like  others,  over  a  slaughtered  husband  and  a  ruined 
country. 

As  to  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Kapolna,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  victory  was  on  the  side  of  the  Hun- 
garians. The  Austrians  were  driven  from  all  their 
positions,  and  relinquished  their  attacks,  retiring  in 
good  order  certainly  on  their  retreat  to  Pesth,  but 
leaving  the  Hungarians  unequivocally  masters  of  the 
field  of  battle.  It  was  an  advantage  dearly  pur- 
chased, however :  many  a  noble  and  heroic  eye  closed 
for  ever  on  the  fatal  plains  of  Kapolna.  The  dead  were 
buried  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  military 
moumiEig ;  the  flag  of  Hungary  was  lowered  over  their 
graves,  as  if  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  its  gallant  cham- 
pions, whilst  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  spoke  the 
soldier's  requieuL 

Kossuth  afterwards  visited  the  graves  of  the  fallen 
heroes,  when  a  scene  of  strong  excitement  and  powerful 
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interest  took  place.  They  who  have  never  seen  Kossuth 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  sublime,  almost  spiritual,  ex- 
pression which  pervades  his  noble  face  and  figure,  when 
excited  by  some  great  thought  or  splendid  imagining. 
There  he  stood,  by  the  last  resting-place  of  many  of  his 
dearest  friends,  and  of  thousands  whose  fearless  hearts 
but  a  few  short  hom's  before  beat  in  unison  with  his 
own,  in  its  high  aspirations  after  national  liberty  and 
glory.  His  look  was  inexpressibly  mournful,  as  he 
gazed  at  the  multitude  of  recent  sepulchres  in  which 
the  fallen  brave  were  laid  to  their  long  repose.  He 
appeared  to  cast  a  true  glance  into  the  passing  nature 
of  all  that  is  earthly,  however  noble  or  esteemed ;  but 
even  from  the  contemplation  of  the  dead  he  seemed  to 
catch  a  fresh  portion  of  that  pure  and  heroic  spirit 
which  animated  them  whilst  living.  He  raised  his  face 
to  heaven,  and  uncovered  his  head — ^an  action  in  which 
he  was  imitated  by  all  present ;  a  smile  of  unearthly 
beauty  played  round  his  lips — ^it  was  not  kindled  by 
joy,  but  by  faith — as  he  clasped  his  hands  together,  and, 
with  a  bearing  that  can  never  be  foi^otten,  uttered  the 
following  prayer.  It  was  afterwards  printed,  and  is 
worth  a  record  in  the  language  of  another  land. 

"  Exalted  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  God  of  the  war- 
riors of  Arpad,  look  down  from  Thy  starry  throne  upon 
Thine  unworthy  servant,  from  whose  lips  the  prayer 
of  millions  ascends  to  heaven,  extolling  the  infinite 
power  of  Thine  omnipotence.  My  God,  Thy  bright 
sun  shines  above  me,  whilst  beneath  my  knees  rest  the 
bones  of  my  fallen  brothers.  Thy  stainless  azure  over- 
canopies  us ;  but  beneath,  the  earth  is  red  witii  the 
sacred  blood  of  the  children  of  our  fathers.  Let  the 
fructifying  beams  of  Thy  glorious  luminary  shine  upon 
their  graves,  that  the  crimson  hue  may  be  replaced  with 
flowers,  and  the  last  resting-place  of  the  brave  be  still 
crowned  with  the  emblems  of  liberty.  God  of  my  fathers 
and  of  my  race,  hear  my  supplications ;  let  Thy  blessmg 
rest  upon  our  warriors,  by  whose  arms  the  spirit  of  a 
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gallant  nation  seeks  to  defend  Thine  own  precious  gift 
of  freedom.  Help  them  to  break  the  iron  fetters  with 
which  blind  despotism  would  bind  a  great  people.  As 
a  fireeman^  I  prostrate  myself  before  Thee^  on  these 
fredi  graves  of  my  slaughtered  brethren.  Accept  the 
bloody  offering  which  has  been  presented  to  Thee,  and 
let  it  propitiate  Thy  favour  to  our  land.  My  God, 
stiffer  not  a  race  of  slaves  to  dwell  by  these  graves,  nor 
pollute  this  consecrated  soil  with  their  unhallowed  foot- 
steps. My  Fo.ther,  my  Father,  mightier  than  all  the 
myriads  of  earth,  the  Infinite  Buler  of  heaven,  earthy 
and  ocelli,  let  a  reflex  of  Thy  glory  shine  from  these 
lowly  sepulchres  upon  the  face  of  my  people*  Conse- 
cra^a  this  spot  by  Thy  grace,  tliat  the  ashes  of  my 
h^hers  who  have  fallen  in  this  sacred  cause  may  rest 
tmdisturbed  in  hallowed  repose.  Forsake  us  not  in  the 
hour  of  need,  great  God  of  battles.  Bless  our  efforts 
to  promote  tJiat  liberty  of  which  Thine  own  spirit  is  the 
essence ;  for  to  Thee,  in  the  name  of  a  whole  people,  I 
ascribe  all  honour  and  praise.'' 

£o8suth  returned  to  Debreczin  on  the  night  of  the 
2nd.  The  city  was  in  a  tumult  of  joy ;  nothing  could 
exceed  the  vividness  of  the  popular  feeling  of  triumph. 
On  the  following  evening,  I  proceeded  to  his  residence. 
He  happened  to  have  a  moment  of  leisure,  and  received 
me  with  great  warmth.  "  Thanks— many  thanks,  dear 
Baroness,^  said  he,^^for  the  accurate  information  yougave 
meof  thestateof  matters  in  the  army.  Ifoundeveiything 
exactly  as  you  represented  it.  I  have  taken  effectual 
measures  to  re-establish  the  harmony  between  the 
troops  and  the  officers.  Dembinski  is  superseded  in  the 
chief  command  by  General  Yetter.  I  remained  during 
my  absence  from  Debreczin  with  Dembinski's  corps-; 
but  I  must  proceed  inmiediately  to  Gorgey's,  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  I  shall  find  necessary.  Gorgey 
came  too  late  to  assist  in  the  battle,  and  it  was  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance  that  I  was  there  myself;  for  my 
presence,  whilst  it  seemed  to  inflame  the  courage  of  the 
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soldiers^  gave  them  also  sufficient  Belf-commaQd  to  wait 
for  his  arrivaL" 

He  then  told  me  how  he  had  thanked  the  gallant 
Tjrolese  jagers;  and  when  I  mentioned  his  sublime 
prayer^  and  its  extraordinary  effects  on  all  who  heard 
it,  he  said  it  was  an  involuntary  impulse  to  relieve  his 
bosom  of  the  overwhelming  feeling  excited  by  seeing  the 
multitude  of  brave  men  who  had  fallen  in  the  cause  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  "  And  now,"  said  he, 
**  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  visit  Gorgey's 
camp  as  soon  as  possible.  I  shall  only  wait  to  set  im 
order  the  most  urgent  matters  here ;  but  they  are  many 
and  important.  Should  I  ever  return  from  this  journey, 
I  shall  have  matters  of  the  utmost  moment,  in  which 
your  assistance  will  be  necessary ;  until  then,  farewell !" 

Again  my  time  was  unoccupied  by  serious  concent ; 
the  society  and  amusements  of  Debreczin  offered  their 
attractions,  and  I  confess  I  enjoyed  both  with  far  greater 
relish  than  at  any  previous  period  during  my  residence 
in  that  city.  My  mind  was  entirely  relieved  from  the 
painful  apprehensions  which  had  filled  it  in  anticipating 
the  attack  of  the  Austrians  upon  our  discontented  and 
unprepared  army.  The  battle  of  Kapolna  had  dissi- 
pated my  dread  of  the  Austrians,  and  Kossuth  had 
allayed  the  irritation  of  the  troops  by  removing  the 
great  stumbling-block — Dembinski;  besides,  the  Preaif- 
dent  had  given  me  the  prospect  of  being  agsdn  engaged 
in  serving  my  country  actively,  after  which  I  longed 
with  my  whole  heart.  I  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Lutzinsky  and  his  lady  to  rusticate  with  them  for  a  day 
at  one  of  his  country  seats.  He  had  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  Government  Commissioner,  and  now  attended 
the  sittings  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

The  district  around  Debreczin  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance is  a  dead  level,  but  exceedingly  fertile,  producing 
wheat  and  Turkish  maize  in  extraordinary  abundanoe. 
The  melons  grown  here  are  peculiarly  excellent^  and 
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in  snch  quantities  that  the  cattle  are  fed  upon  them 
prmcipally.  There  was  nothing  particularly  attractive 
in  the  landscape,  and  I  returned  to  Debreczin  the  next 
daj  with  pleasure,  accompanied  by  my  kind  host  and 
hostess.  Debreczin  was  not  prepared  for  the  immense 
conconrse  which  thronged  it  in  every  quarter  whilst  it 
remained  the  seat  of  Government,  The  streets  were 
nnpaved,  and  so  cut  up  with  vehicles  of  every  descrip- 
tion, assisted  by  the  late  frosts  and  rains,  that  it  was 
in^ossible  to  pass  them  on  foot,  through  the  deep  and 
tenacious  mire  with  which  they  were  covered.  A  thou- 
sand ridiculous  accidents  were  continually  occurring, 
which  provoked  the  laughter  of  the  spectators  and  were 
Ixwne  with  great  good-humour  by  the  sufferers:  in  fact, 
the  animating  spirit  of  our  great  cause  drew  all  ranks 
and  individuals  closer  together,  and  prepared  men  to 
bear  with  cheerfulness,  and  even  with  pleasure,  many 
things  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  inspiration,  would 
have  been  deemed  serious  inconveniences. 

During  my  stay  at  Debreczin,  I  received  visits  from 
several  distinguished  individuals,  amongst  others,  Pero- 
zel  called  upon  me  one  day.  He  had  been  restored  to 
active  conmiand  in  the  army.  He  told  me  that,  after 
he  had  lost  his  command  in  consequence  of  the  battle 
of  Murr,  he  visited  his  wife,  who  was  residing  at  his 
country-seat,  where  he  ran  a  narrow  risk  of  losing  his 
liberty,  if  not  his  life.  The  Austrians  had  received  in- 
formation from  some  traitor,  that  Perczel  was  living 
privately  in  his  own  house,  which  was  within  the  dis- 
trict in  their  occupation.  They  immediately  determined 
to  capture  him,  and,  for  this  purpose,  drew  a  cordon 
round  his  residence,  which  was  contracted  gradually  on 
all  sides  till  the  house  was  thoroughly  invested.  They 
were  quite  certain  that  he  had  not  escaped,  for  they  had 
kept  their  eyes  upon  the  whole  space  enclosed  within 
the  cordon,  and  nobody  had  either  entered  or  departed 
from  the  house  since  their  scrutiny  had  commenced. 

A  few  shepherds  and  labourers  in  the  fields  looked 
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on  with  Tacant  terror  whilst  these  measures  were  taken 
for  the  destruction  of  their  master.  Xhe  AustriaDS 
entered  the  dwelling,  searched  all  the  apartments, 
closets,  and  cupboards,  boxes,  drawers,  and  presses,  from 
the  roof  to  the  foundation.  They  ripped  open  the  beds, 
and  left  no  place  uninvestigated  throughout  the  pre- 
mises where  a  man  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  con- 
cealed. Still  they  could  not  find  their  prey;  it  was 
manifest  he  had  escaped,  in  despite  of  all  their  vigilance. 
The  enraged  Austrians  were  compelled  to  depart,  and 
wreaked  their  disappointment  upon  poor  Madame  Perc- 
zel,  whom  they  shamefully  insulted  and  abused.  Had 
they  been  less  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  their  intended 
victim,  and  allowed  their  eyes  to  stray  for  a  moment 
from  the  spot  where  they  thought  he  was  concealed, 
they  might  have  seen  one  of  the  shepherds,  as  soom  as  he 
found  himself  outside  the  cordon,  creep  along  a  hedge 
cautiously,  until  he  approached  a  grove,  in  the  thickets  of 
which  he  disappeared;  could  they  have  still  kept  him 
in  view,  they  might  have  seen  him  traverse  the  grove 
rapidly,  and  when  he  reached  the  other  side,  run  with 
all  his  speed  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains,  where 
he  was  seen  no  more. 

It  was  Perczel.  He  had  received  secret  intelligence 
of  the  Austrians'  design,  and  dressing  himself  as  a 
shepherd,  he  had  just  time  to  escape  into  the  fields  be- 
fore his  enemies  caught  a  view  of  his  dwelling.  He 
assumed  the  appearance  and  bearing  of  a  peasant  with 
such  admirable  coolness,  that  the  soldiers  passed  him 
by  without  notice,  whilst  closing  in  upon  the  house. 
He  ran  a  thousand  risks  of  detection  by  the  Austrian 
patrols  and  outposts  subsequently,  but  succeeded  at 
length  in  reaching  the  Hungarian  army,  after  enduring 
incredible  fatigue  and  hardships.  I  congratulated  him 
heartily  upon  his  marvellous  escape,  and  wished  him 
every  good  fortune  in  his  new  command.  He  was  a 
gallant  and  faithful  soldier,  but  erred  on  the  side  of 
daring.    His  temerity  was  such  that  he  never  calculated 
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consequences.  His  whole  soul  was  concentrated  upon 
the  attack ;  and  reckoning  upon  victory  only^  he  was 
always  unprepared  with  resources  in  case  of  defeat. 

The  grey-headed  Nestor^  Meszaros,  also  visited  me. 
He  seemed  to  have  recovered  partially  from  the  intense 
mortification  in  which  I  had  last  found  him.  He  spoke 
with  animation  of  the  prospects  of  the  nation  and  the 
probable  issue  of  the  war. 
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CHAPTEK  XIV. 

Important  misfion  from  Kossuth — Preparationfl  for  departure — Arrival  of 
Gdrgey  and  Danielis  at  Debreczin — Gijrgey's  disposition — His  hatred 
of  Kossuth — Its  origin  and  progress — Estimate  of  his  mottles — His 
meeting  with  Kossuth — Visit  from  GSrgey  and  Danielis — Departure 
from  Debreczin  and  arrival  at  Tokay — Madame  Gt^rgey — Cool  recep- 
tion of  Gdrgey  at  Miszkoicz — Failure  of  the  design  to  march  upon 
Pesth— Interview  with  General  Vetter — Another  break-down — Entrance 
into  Pesth  in  disg\iise. 

At  lengthy  after  nine  days  had  thus  flown  in  inac- 
tivity, Kossuth  returned.  I  waited  upon  him  on  the 
evening  of  the  following  day,  and  found  him  in  a 
humour  unusually  gay  for  him-  I  caught  his  cheerful 
spirit  at  once,  for  I  had  an  intuitive  persuasion  that  his 
visit  to  Gorgey's  camp  had  been  successful.  After  the 
usual  compliments,  he  led  me  to  a  seat,  and  siud : 
**  My  dear  Baroness,  I  have  to  make  to  you  a  request  ; 
it  relates  to  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
will  require  all  your  skill  and  energy.  I  am  about  to 
intrust  you  with  a  mission  of  essential  moment  to  the 
cause  in  which  we  are  engaged.  It  will  carry  you  into 
many  dangers  and  hardships,  and  occupy  much  time ; 
but  it  is  for  the  fatherland,  and  you  are  a  daughter  of 
Arpad." 

I  told  him  I  was  ready  by  life  and  by  death.  He 
then  told  me  that  it  was  essential  that  I  should  visit 
Gorgey's  camp,  which  was  still  at  Tokay,  though  it 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Miszkoicz — ^not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  with  Gorgey,  from  whom  the 
President  had  just  returned,  and  who  was  expected  on 
a  visit  to  him  in  a  few  days — I  was  to  remain  at  Tokay 
till  the  Hungarians  had  removed  from  thence,  and  the 
place  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Austrians, 
who  were  already  on  their  march.     When  they  arrived. 
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I  was  to  aecertam  their  strength  and  disposition,  with 
all  particulars,  the  knowledge  of  whieh  would  be  likely 
to  be  advantageous  to  our  cause ;  from  thence  I  was  to 
proceed  to  Pesth,  and  observe  the  proceedings  of  the 
enemy,  and  communicate  from  thence  all  the  informa- 
tion I  had  acquired  to  Kossuth.  ^^In  what  manner 
you  will  be  able  to  accomplish  all  this,*'  said  he,  **  I 
must  leave  altogether  to  your  own  resources :  I  know 
they  will  not  fail  you.  Comfort  our  true-hearted 
brethren  in  Pesth.  Tell  them  to  bear  their  present 
difficulties  with  patience,  and  to  look  forward  with 
assured  confidence  to  better  times;  for  the  God  of  Hun- 
gary still  lives,  and  will  not  forsake  His  faithful  people. 
Prom  Pesth,"  he   continued,  "you   must   proceed  to 

Vienna,  and  bear  a  letter  to  the  Ambassador, 

with  whom  you  are  already  acquainted.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  your  presence  there  will  greatly  animate 
and  encourage  all  our  friends  and  colleagues.  Tell  the 
gallant  Viennese  not  to  despair  of  the  firmness  and 
bravery  of  the  Hungarians.  We  will  I  yes,  we  will 
make  them  yet  share  in  that  glorious  freedom  for  which 
we  ^e  fighting.  From  Vienna,  you  must  go  to  Prague, 
There  yon  will  find  a  fe^r  members  of  the  scattered 
Austrian  Diet  who  are  native  Bohemians.  Ascertain 
from  them  the  disposition  of  the  Bohemian  people  as 
regards  Hungary,  and  the  nature  of  the  estimate  they 
form  of  our  proceedings.  From  thence  you  must  visit 
successively  Dresden,  Leipsig,  and  Breslau.  I  will 
give  you  letters  relating  to  the  purchase  of  arms  and 
their  transmission  to  us,  which  I  entreat  you  to  deliver 
carefully.  It  will  be  necessary  also  that  you  take  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  fiorins  to  pay  for  them, 
which  will  be  a  heavy  and  serious  charge  for  you.  The 
last  subject  upon  which  I  wished  to  speak  with  you 
refers  to  a  matter  recently  brought  under  my  notice  by 
yourself.  You  have  informed  me,  and  I  feel  with  tx'uth, 
that  we  have  been  paying  extravagant  prices  for  many 
articles  of  clothing  for  the  army,  such  as  cloth,  linen, 
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ticken,  and  other  materials.  The  army  must  have 
lighter  clothing  for  the  approaching  emmner^  and  I 
wish  much  to  put  your  economical  hints  in  practice,  so 
that  we  may  obtain  the  various  articles  at  a  more 
reasonable  charge.  You  will,  therefore,  have  the  good- 
ness to  visit  the  manufactories  of  such  fabrics  in  Moravia 
on  your  return,  and  contract  with  them  as  you  see 
most  advantageous  for  the  necessary  supplies.  The 
manufacturers  must  engage  \o  deliver  the  various 
articles  upon  the  Hungarian  frontiers,  where  they  shall 
be  duly  paid  for  in  ready  cash.  I  know  not  how  the 
prices  of  such  things  range,  but  you  will  receive  all 
mich  information  &om  the  Minister  of  the  Commissariat 
You  have  now  my  commission.  I  have  named  every- 
thing which  is  of  the  most  pressing  importance ;  but 
the  whole  shall  be  clearly  drawn  up  in  writing.  It  is  a 
fearful  undertaking — of  that  I  am  distinctly  conscious; 
but  our  country  requires  the  service,  and  if  you  cannot 
accomplish  it,  it  is  vain  to  ask  any  one  else." 

I  thanked  him  sincerely  for  the  distinguished  con- 
fidence he  had  again  placed  in  me,  and  promised  faith- 
fully to  accomplish  everything  as  he  had  directed. 
Indeed,  his  slightest  wishes  were  sacred  to  me;  for  I 
have  never  known  him  form  a  desire  or  hope  for  him- 
self alone — all  was  for  the  fatherland.  I  regarded  him 
with  a  species  of  superstition,  as  I  would  look  upon  its 
guardian  genius.  At  his  command,  I  could  at  any  time 
have  joyfully  laid  down  my  life  for  the  i>romotiou  of 
our  great  cause. 

Having  received  further  directions  respecting  prepa- 
rations for  my  journey,  and  having  arranged  the  time 
and  place  at  which  I  should  receive  the  various  sums 
to  be  expended,  and  my  written  instructions,  I  took 
leave,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  my  conference 
with  the  President  had  continued  till  past  midnight. 
The  next  day,  I  gave  my  maid  notice  of  my  intended 
journey,  and  directed  her  to  get  everything  in  readiness 
for  our  departure,  at  a  moment's  notice. 
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I  also  waited  upon  the  Commissary-General,  accord- 
ing to  Kossuth's  directions,  and  was  received  with  great 
friendliness  by  General  Repashi.  I  told  him  my  object 
in  calling,  at  which  he  seemed  a  good  deal  astonished, 
but  directed  one  of  his  subordinates  to  hand  me  at  once 
a  list  of  all  their  prices* 

On  my  return  to  my  hotel,  my  maid  informed  me 
.that  General  Gorgey.  and  Colonel  Danielis  had  just 
entered  the  town,  and  had  put  tip  at  an  hotel  in  the 
neighbourhood.     They  had  already  waited  upon  the 
President  at   the   Stadt-house,  in  order  to  announce 
their  arrival,  and  pay  him  their  personal  respects.     I 
was  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  intelligence,  as  I  thought  it 
indicated  a  better  understanding  between  Kossuth  and 
Gorgey.     I  soon  found,  however,  that  the   animated 
and  friendly  manner  of  Gorgey  was  only  assumed.     I 
marked  a  thousand  little  circumstances  which  escaped 
the  eyes  of  the  President,  but  which  were  clear  proofs 
to  me  that  Gorgey's  apparent  cordiality  did  not  spring 
from  the  heart:  and  so  it  prove<l,  for  all  his  efforts 
henceforth  were  directed  to  the  one  object  of  preventing 
any  one  from  occupying  permanently  the  post  from 
which  Dembinski  had  been  removed;  a  circumstance 
which  would,  of  course,  have  subjected  Gorgey  to  the 
commands   of  another:    to  such  an  arrangement,  his 
impatient   and   ambitious   spirit   could  never  submit. 
Nothing  gave  him  pleasure,  unless  it  tended  to  advance 
himself;  and  to  those  wlio,  like  myself,  had  observed 
him  closely,  it  became  every  day  more  distinctly  evi- 
dent that  he  had  entered  the  Hungarian  service  not  so 
much  through  a  feeling  of  patriotism,  as  to  build  up 
for  himself   a  military   reputation.      The   paucity   of 
experienced  leaders  in  our  army,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  unquestionable  ability  and  fiery  bravery  on   the 
other,  brought  him  speedily  into  notice,  and  facilitated 
his  career  to  the  highest  commands. 

Having  attained  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief,  he 
imagined'himself  to  be  the  only  man  in  Hungary  who 
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could  effectually  oppose  the  Austrians^  and  his  Bervices 
therefore  as  indispensable  to  the  national  cause.  It  k 
just  possible  also  that  Kossuth^  in  the  beginning,  eon- 
trolled  him  too  much;  but,  however  this  may  be, 
Gorgey  very  soon  arrived  at  such  an  extravagant 
estimate  of  himself,  that  he  would  not  receive  directions 
either  from  Kossuth  or  from  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
Gorgey  had  received  all  his  promotion  through  the 
influence  of  Kossuth,  who»  on  this  account,  felt  himself 
doubly  bound  to  watch  his  proceedings;  not  only 
because  he  felt  himself  responsible  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  Diet  for  the  conduct  of  a  man  for  whom  he  had 
pledged  himself  publicly,  but  also  because  the  army,  at 
whose  head  Gorgey  had  been  placed,  was  the  sole 
defence  of  the  country  from  its  numerous  and  powerful 
enemies.  Well  might  Kossuth  be  excused,  therefore^ 
if,  under  the  twofold  exigency  of  his  own  honour  and 
the  safety  of  the  nation,  he  had  been  somewhat  too 
pressing  in  his  advice  and  instructions  to  GtSrgey. 

The  military  skill  and  experience  of  the  latter  was 
frequently  shocked  by  the  theoretical  counsels  of  Kos- 
suth, and  his  ambition  deeply  wounded  by  the  inter- 
ference of  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  mere  civilian. 
Gorgey  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  patent  fact, 
that  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  President ;  but  this 
consciousness  of  obligation,  instead  of  awakening  his 
gratitude,  unsealed  that  fountain  of  bitterness  in  his 
heart,  which  at  length  poured  itself  out  upon  the  whole 
land  at  Yillagos,  because  it  honoured  the  man  whom  he 
hated.  It  is  difficult,  nay^  impossible  to  trace  the 
intricate  motives  which  actuate  men,  and  espedally  to 
fathom  the  designs  of  a  person  of  Gorgey's  tempera- 
ment. One  thing,  however,  was  manifest  to  all  clear- 
sighted men  at  this  time ;  namely,  that  Gorgey  wislied 
to  stand  alone,  and  to  operate  as  he  thought  proper, 
without  subordination  or  responsibility.  His  famous 
retreat  through  the  mountain  cities  had  covered  his  name 
with  glory ;  even  his  enemies  spoke  of  it  as  one  of  the 
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boldest,  most  skilful,  and  fortunately-conduded  move- 
ments in  military  history.  This  was  grateful  incense 
to  his  proud  spirit.  He  dreaded  to  lose  a  particle  of  it, 
and  wished  to  exclude  all  others  from  its  pflurticipation. 
To  be  the  one  great  man  of  the  war,  the  sole  saviour  of 
the  fiitherland,  to  be  raised  above  all  comparison  and 
rivalry — these  were  the  objects  that  filled  the  soul  of 
Gorgey ;  not  to  labour  and  endure,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
die  unknown  for  the  land  that  gave  him  birth :  he  was 
incapable  of  this  sublime  heroism.  His  ambition  was 
of  the  more  vulgar  kind,  which  pants  after  distinction, 
and  perishes  without  praise. 

I  had  unlimited  opportunities  of  observing  his  con- 
dnet,  and  studying  his  character ;  and  what  I  now  state 
eonceming  him  is  not  an  opinion  rashly  arrived  at,  but 
a  calm  estimate,  slowly  and  even  reluctantly  formed, 
not  alone  from  his  public  actions,  but  from  a  thousand 
minute  circumstances  in  his  ordinary  conduct,  which, 
though  they  might  pass  unobserved  by  men,  must  be 
noted  and  read  by  a  woman's  eye ;  and,  in  their  cumu- 
lative evidence,  force  conviction  upon  the  mind,  how- 
ever sceptical.  The  feelings  which  animated  himself 
he  was  but  too  successful  in  communicating  to  others. 
He  was  distinguished  for  all  the  rude  virtues  which 
attract  the  admiration  of  the  mere  soldier,  and  his 
influence  over  his  own  corps  was  in  consequence  un- 
bounded. He  made  use  of  this  influence  to  instil  into 
those  under  his  command,  officers  as  well  as  others,  a 
jealousy  and  contempt  of  everything  that  was  done  at 
Defareczin.  Knowing  all  this,  I  was  extremely  anxious 
to  observe  his  conduct  in  Kossuth^s  presence,  though  I 
had  no  fear  that  he  would  not  behave  with  propriety  at 
the  very  seat  of  Government. 

I  was  occupied  with  these  thoughts  when  Colonel 
Danielis  was  announced.  He  came  most  opportunely, 
to  give  me  a  description  of  Gorgey's  reception  by 
Kossuth.  He  represented  it  as  very  cordial  and  flatter- 
ing.    He  said  that  Kossuth  had  proposed  to  invest  one 
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hundred  thousand  florins  for  the  benefit  of  Madanoe 
Grorgey,  in  case  her  husband  should  fall  in  battle ;  bat 
he  declined  it^  saying,  that  he  had  married  his  wife 
when  she  was  a  poor  governess,  and  should  he  meet  bis 
death  on  the  field  of  honour,  she  must  return  to  ber 
former  condition,  without  any  legacy  except  his  renown. 
Such  was  his  pride,  and  obstinate  dislike  of  his  bene- 
factor, that  he  would  consign  a  wife — whom  he  bad 
married  for  love*— to  probable  misery^  rather  than  be 
indebted  to  the  hated  Kossuth,  even  mediately,  for  an 
ample  and  honourable  provision  for  her. 

Danielis  and  Gorgey  were  both  to  dine  at  the  Stadt- 
house,  so  that  the  former  was  obliged  to  leave  m, 
before  he  had  fully  satisfied  my  curiosity.   After  dinner^ 
however,  both  called  upon  me  to  take  leave,  as  thej 
were  about  to  set  out  immediately  for  the  camp.    I 
told  Gorgey  that  I  intended  to  be  in  his  camp  on  tbe 
15th ;  upon  which  he  said  that  it  would  be  very  oppor- 
tune, as  he  intended  to  celebrate,  on  the  16tb,  the 
anniversary  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  with  a  grand  military  ball  at 
Tokay.     A  strange  celebration,  I  thought,  when  wc 
were  obliged  to  shed  our  blood  in  defence  of  that  veiy 
Constitution,  against  the  unparalleled  faithlessness  of 
Ferdinand's  successor  and  his  advisers.     I  promieed  to 
be  present,  however,  and  the  two  officers  took  their 
leave.     I  then  visited  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dushek, 
who  gave  me  the  necessary  orders  upon  the  national 
treasury,  and  very  warmly  wished  me  success  in  my 
enterprise.     I  drew  from  the  treasury  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  florins   in   Austrian  paper,   and  iben 
waited  upon  Kossuth  for  my  despatches  and  wn^n 
instructions.    lie  had  them  all  prepared,  and  as  he  gave 
them  to  me,  asked  me,  in  a  playful  manner,  in  what 
character  I  intended   to   appear  on   this  mission?    I 
answered  that  I  intended  to  travel  as  a  milliner,  at  whicb 
he  laughed  heartily. 

I  was  glad  to  see  him  unbend  from  his  consuming 
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anxieties^  even  for  a  moment;  and  showed  him  a  long 
list  of  fiushionable  articles,  which  I  intended  to  pur* 
diase.  I  pointed  out  to  him  their  uses  and  adaptation 
to  the  season,  and  had  the  gratification  of  amusing  him 
Tery  much;  but  his  seriousness  soon  returned*  He 
impressed  upon  me  once  more,  with  the  greatest 
minuteness  and  perspicuity,  every  point  of  importance 
to  which  it  wotdd  be  my  duty  to  attend.  He  told  me, 
further,  that  he  intended  to  visit  the  camp  again,  and 
that  it  was  probable  we  should  meet  there.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  he  was  not  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
state  of  things  in  the  army,  and  wished  to  make 
another  attempt  to  put  matters  upon  a  better  footing. 
I  took  my  leave  of  him  with  many  thoughts,  his  cor* 
dial  conunendation  to  the  care  of  Providence  sounding 
encouragingly  in  my  ears. 

The  next  morning,  at  twilight,  I  was  on  the  road  to 
Tokay.  I  travelled  in  my  own  carriage,  accompanied 
by  my  maid  only.  We  stopped  at  the  hotel  where 
Gorgey  had  fixed  his  head-quarters.  The  place 
swarmed  with  officers  of  every  kind  of  troops,  who 
laughed,  and  played,  and  conversed,  with  the  careless 
gaiety  which  always  characterizes  the  soldier  in  time  of 
war.  I  found  my  lodgings  already  prepared  for  me, 
and  was  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  rest  and  retirement 
they  offered,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 

The  next  day  I  paid  a  visit  to  Madame  Gorgey.  I 
cannot  tell  how  she  felt  in  the  companionship  of  her 
rude  and  obdurate  husband,  but  she  seemed  to  me 
totally  unfitted  to  bear  with  his  manners  and  caprices. 
She  was  a  Frenchwoman,  highly  educated,  and  of 
an  imaginative  and  susceptible  temperament.  She 
seoned  to  have  grown  tired  of  campaigning,  and  looked 
most  unhappy  when  I  entered  her  saloon.  I  endea- 
voured to  comfort  her,  by  telling  her  that  the  inconve- 
niences and  miseries  of  war  were  only  preparatory  to 
the  full  and  permanent  blessings  of  that  peace  for 
which  we  were  contending.     She  seemed  to  anticipate 
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the  ball  which  was  to  take  pkoe  in  the  eirening  with 
much  pleasure:  poor  thing  I  to  her  it  must  have  been 
like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  across  the  gloom  of  her 
domestic  life.  I  did  not  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
evening  so  much  as  I  could  luive  done  had  I  been  less 
known,  for  I  was  engaged  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
in  conversing  with  one  and  another  who  wished  to 
make  my  acquaintance,  and  whom  I  could  not  repulse 
without  rudeness. 

On  the  following  day,  the  army  marched  to  Misas^ 
kolcz,  where  Gorgey  was  received  this  time  with  great 
coolness.  The  people  were  displeased  with  him  for  his 
wilful  tardiness  at  the  battle  of  Kapolna;  and  besides 
this,  many  rumours  began  to  circukte  by  no  means  to 
his  advantage.  The  consequence  was,  that  his  entrance 
was  greeted  by  a  few  ragged  urchins  only,  whilst  the 
citizens  remained  quietly  in  their  homes.  Gorgey  was 
sorely  mortified  at  this  change  in  the  public  fbeling, 
though  he  pretended  to  regard  it  with  the  utmost  in- 
difference. This  assumed  carelessness  was,  to  those 
who  knew  him,  a  subject  of  much  amusement;  for  they 
were  not  sorry  that  his  insatiable  pride  should  receive 
a  check.  The  march  was  to  be  continued  on  the  fol-^ 
lowing  day,  and  Gorgey,  who  began  to  find  his  wife  aa 
encumbrance,  determined  to  leave  her  behind  at  Miaz- 
kolcz.  I  hastened  to  visit  her,  and  consoled  her  as 
much  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  The  army 
took  up  a  position  at  Mezokovesz.  The  head-quarters 
were  fixed  at  a  village  two  hours'  distant.  I  proceeded 
thither,  and  took  up  my  quarters  at  an  hotel  in  which  I 
was  known  since  my  Gallician  journey. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Gorgey  sent  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp  to  request  my  presence  in  his  quarters.  I 
went  immediately.  He  told  mc  he  had  just  received 
intelligence  that  Kossuth  was  at  the  head-quarters  of 
General  Vetter.  The  reader  will  remember  that 
Yetter  had  succeeded  Dembinski  in  the  diief  command. 
Gorgey  then  requested  me  to  proceed  tluther,  and 
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Inm  an  aocoont  of  what  should  be  determined 
vfoiL  He  said  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  two- 
ttinies  ehoold  form  a  junction  and  march  upon  Pesth, 
where  the  AnatriaDs  had  taken  refiige  after  the  battle 
of  £apolna;  but  that  this  plan  had  failed  through  an 
miforeeeen  obstmction — it  had  rained  incessantly  for: 
four  days,  and  the  Theiss  was  swollen  to  sach  a  degree 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Yetter  to  pass  it  with  his* 
corps.  The  neighbouring  district  had  been  overflowed 
also,  and  rendered  so  soft  and  swampy  that  the  artillery 
could  not  be  moved  through  it,  and  where  it  was  at* 
tempted  it  required  twenty  horses  to  save  one  piece  of 
cannon  from  sinking  altogether  in  the  morass.  Oorgey 
was  now,  therefore,  without  any  settled  design,  and 
knew  not  vrhat  to  do. 

I  went  to  General  Vetter's  head-quarters,  and  made 
known  to  him  Goigey's  embarrassment.  Kossuth  had 
just  taken  his  departure.  I  could  easily  perceive,  by 
Tetter's  manner  of  speaking  and  acting,  that  he  wa» 
not  in  earnest  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  post* 
He  told  me  he  was  imdecided  as  to  what  step  he  should 
next  take;  and,  after  many  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain 
some  definite  message  for  Gorgey,  I  at  last  succeeded 
in  getting  him  to  say  that  he  intended  making  another 
attempt  to  cross  the  Theiss  on  the  following  day.  I 
was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  this  meagre  announce* 
ment,  and  set  out  inunediately  on  my  return  to  Gorgey. 

The  weather  was  dreadfully  bad ;  a  keen  and  fierce, 
north  wind  bore  along  a  hard  powdery  snow,  which 
penetrated  every  chink  in  my  carriage,  and  almost 
chilled  me  as  I  sat  within.  This  was  comfort  itself> 
however,  compared  with  what  I  had  to  endure  after- 
wards ;  for  as  I  was  indulging  my  longings  after  a  good 
fire  and  a  warm  chamber,  an  axle  of  the  carriage 
suddenly  broke,  and  we  remained  motionless  on  the 
high  road.  To  add  to  our  other  miseries,  it  was  now 
dark  night.  We  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  next  village. 
There,  however,  we  could  find  no  accommodation,  and 
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were  obliged  to  continue  our  journey  in  an  open 
country  cart,  seated  upon  a  truss  of  straw.  The  snow 
fell  so  rapidly,  that  it  formed  quite  a  heap  round  ub,  and 
eo  bitter  was  the  wind,  that  when  we  arrived  at 
Gorgey's  quarters,  I  could  scarcely  move  my  limbs  or 
open  my  lips. 

I  did  not  wish  to  see  Grdrgey,  as  I  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  speak  to  him,  but  I  requested  Colonel 
Danielis  to  inform  him  of  the  result  of  my  interview 
with  Vetter,  which  I  communicated  as  well  as  I  could^ 
and  to  say  to  the  General  that  I  intended  immediately 
to  set  out  for  Pesth,  and  hoped  to  be  in  Erlau  on  my 
way  the  next  morning.  He.  sent  me  a  very  polite 
message,  expressive  of  his  sorrow  at  not  being  able  to 
speak  to  me,  and  hoping  to  see  me  again  at  Erlau. 
After  recovering  frcnn  my  torpidity,  and  taking  a  little 
rest,  I  set  out  for  Erlau,  and  commenced  my  prepa^ 
rations  for  entering  Pesth  by  assuming  a  disguise.  I 
purchased  a  front  of  red  hair,  and  dyed  my  eyebrows 
of  the  same  colour*  I  then  got  a  small  cap,  which 
covered  the  rest  of  my  head,  and  having  dressed  myself 
in  a  suitable  manner,  my  glass  told  me  that  I  was 
sufficiently  transformed  to  pass  unnoticed  by  my  most 
intimate  acquaintances.      ^ 

To  test  my  transfiguration,  however,  I  waited  upon 
Crorgey,  who  had  just  arrived,  and  was  engaged  with, 
the  Commissioner,  Bebeczky.  I  announced  myself  as 
ta  person  who  had  something  particular  to  communicate, 
and  when  I  was  introduced,  I  remained  standing  before 
them  without  speaking  for  some  time.  They  appeared 
to  expect  some  announcement  of  importance,  and  looked 
at  me  with  great  curiosity.  I  asked  Gorgey  if  he  did 
not  know  me.  He  seemed  completely  bewildered  at 
the  sound  of  my  voice,  but  replied  that  he  had  not  that 
honour.  The  disguise  was  perfect.  I  told  them  who 
I  was,  and  they  laughed  till  I  thought  they  would  never 
leave  off.  At  last  I  was  obliged  to  recal  them  to  the 
importance  of  my  enterprise,  but  the  tones  of  my  voice 
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awakened  their  mirth  afresh,  and  it  was  with  moist 
eyes  and  trembling  sides  that  Kebeczky  at  last  gave 
oriers  to  the  proper  officer  to  make  oat  mj  pass  to 
Pesth  and  Vienna. 

In  this  paper  I  was  described  as  a  milliner*  Gorgey 
directed  me  to  halt  at  the  encampment  of  Colonel 
Poltenberg,  and  to  disclose  to  him  the  object  of  my 
journey.  He  further  begged  of  me,  should  I  find  it 
necessary  to  write  to  him,  to  address  my  letters  in  the 
first  instance  to  Poltenberg,  whose  quarters  would  be 
nearer  to  me,  and  who  would  forward  them  to  Gorgey, 
He  said  also,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  let  Poltenberg 
know*  all  that  I  could  learn  concerning  the  strength  and 
position  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  same  day,  as  soon  as  I  had  got  my  carriage 
repaired,  I  set  out  alone  for  Poltenberg's  head-quarters 
at  Kapolna,  leaving  my  maid  at  Erlau.  I  told  him 
everything,  as  Gorgey  had  directed,  and  was  much 
gratified  by  his  kindness  and  attention.  He  provided 
exceedingly  comfortable  lodgings  for  me.  The  following 
day  I  set  out,  charged  with  a  number  of  letters  from 
the  officers  to  their  wives.  My  next  halting-place  was 
Guyongyos,  where  I  found  the  population  assembled  in 
a  tumultuary  manner,  vowing  that  they  only  waited  to 
be  led  against  the  Austriana  by  their  Hungarian 
countrymen.  The  town  was  afterwards  punished  for 
its  patriotism  by  a  ruinous  fine. 

In  the  evening  I  reached  Hatvan,  about  five  hours' 
distant  from  Pesth.  The  enemy's  outposts  were  but 
one  half-hour  distant,  and  Schlick's  encampment  but 
three  hours'.  Here,  therefore,  the  risk  and  danger  of 
my  journey  were  to  commence.  I  knew  that  a  pass 
made  out  from  here  would  be  unsuspicioud,  for  the 
whole  of  this  district  was  regarded  as  neutral.  I 
applied,  therefore,  to  the  Mayor,  whom  I  found  to  be  a 
steiling  Magyar.  I  discovered  myself  to  him ;  he 
entered  into  my  plan  with  all  his  heart,  and  very 
speedily  made  out  a  pass,  such  as  I  required.     He  was 
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thoroughly  acquaiiited  with  the  Austrians^  moyemeatB 
in  his  Beighbourhoody  and  gave  me  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  mformation,  whidli  I  reduced  to  writing  and 
sent  off  immediately  to  Poltenberg,  by  the  coaohman 
who  drove  back  my  carriage. 

I  arranged  with  the  Mayor  to  send  a  courier  every 
«iz  hours  to  Poltenberg  after  my  departure,  and  to  keet> 
him  supplied  with  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Imperialists.  This  the  Mayor  fidthfully 
performed.  He  introduced  to  me  also  a  young  man 
who  had  frequently  carried  despatches  for  like  Grovem- 
xnent,  and  whom  I  found  a  very  intelligent  person^ 
belonging  to  a  wealthy  and  respectable  family.  He 
promised  to  meet  me  in  Pesth  in  a  few  days'  time,  and 
if  I  should  have  any  despatches  of  importance  to 
.Kossuth,  he  said  he  would  undertake  to  bear  them, 
seven  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

I  sewed  all  my  papers,  as  before,  in  the  lining  of  my 
winter-fur,  and  resumed  my  journey  from  Hatvaa 
towards  the  enemy's  posts.  I  was  obliged  to  travel  as 
I  best  could,  sometimes  getting  a  lift  in  a  country  cart, 
between  the  villages,  and  at  other  times,  eq>edaUy 
through  the  villages,  on  foot;  for  the  Austrians  had 
there  rendered  the  roads  impassable  to  vehidies,  by 
cutting  them  up  with  trenches  for  the  purpose  <^ 
obstructing  the  march  of  the  Hungarians.  This  was  a 
very  fruitless  precaution,  for  our  army,  on  its  mardi  to 
Pesth  afterwards,  perversely  passed  round  the  villages, 
through  the  broad,  level  fields,  instead  of  walking  into 
the  ditches  which  had  been  prepared  for  them  so  consi- 
derately, and  with  so  much  forethought. 

The  first  of  the  hostile  outposts  with  which  I  met 
was  a  detachment  of  the  cuirassier  r^ment,  Franz. 
They  allowed  me  to  pass  without  much  difficulty,  and  I 
proceeded,  with  equal  facility,  through  a  chain  of  six 
outposts.  At  length  I  reached  a  Franciscan  convent, 
where  I  was  stopped  by  the  officer  on  guard,-  who  sub- 
jected me  to  a  very  careful  examination,  and  having 
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satisfied  himself  that  everything  was  correct,  allowed 
me  to  continue  my  journey.  At  last  I  arrived  at 
Schlick's  head-quarters  at  GodoUo,  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  my  pass  visSed.  Here  I  had  to  undergo  a 
still  more  severe  scrutiny.  To  all  their  inquiries  I  made 
answer  that  they 'knew  perfectly  well  there  were  no 
Hungarians  at  either  Guyongyos  or  Hatvan,  and  that 
we  did  not  know  anything  more.  They  were  satisfied, 
and  I  proceeded  direct  for  Pesth.  The  remainder  of 
the  journey  ^nished  ample  proofs  that  an  army  had 
recently  passed  that  way  in  confusion  and  haste*  Mul- 
titudes of  dead  horses  lay  in  the  fields  by  the  roadside> 
in  the  midst  of  broken  waggons  and  gunHSjrriages, 
fiagments  of  arms,  fluttering  rags,  and  a  multitude  of 
^milar  objects.  They  were  the  traces  which  the  Aus- 
trian army  had  l^ft  behind,  on  its  retreat  after  the  battle 
of  Kapolna. 

I  reached  Pesth  in  the  evening.  The  city  was  full 
of  soldiers  who  had  been  quartered  upon  the  inha* 
bitants:  they  bore  the  infliction  patiently,  whilst  the 
sqifdiers  moved  about  the  streets  gloomily,  and  in 
silence.  But  a  short  time  previously  I  had  entered 
Pesth  proudly  and  joyfully,  on  my  way  to  visit  Kos- 
suth; now  I  stole  into  it  in  humiliation  and  fear.  The 
stones  of  its  streets  were  yet  wet  with  the  blood  of 
jnany  high-minded  and  devoted  patriots  who  had  fallea 
-victims  to  the  inappeasable  ire  of  Austrian  despotism, 
whilst  the  noble  Bathyanyi  still  sighed  in  that  miserable 
dungeon,  firom  which  he  was  released  only  to  meet  a 
horrible  and  shameful  death,  and  to  furnish  to  the 
execrable  Haynau  the  opportunity  of  giving  its  deepest 
«tain  to  his  spotted  name. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

State  of  Pesth  daring  the  Auttrian  ocenpation — Ferilont  lodgiiigB->I>fls* 
appointment  of  Jellachich  in  loTe-^Hia  rerenge— Conduct  of  Win- 
dischgr&tz  In  Pesth — Dangerous  recognition— Auetrian  opinion  of 
Vetter — I  am  conducted  over  the  fortress  of  Buda — Austrian  prepara- 
tions for  the  defence  of  Buda  and  Pesth— I^suggest  a  plan  of  military 
operations — Departure  for  Vienna— Company  on  board  a  steamei>-^ 
Presbnig — ^Vienna — Official  and  authoritattre  sanction  of  ftdsehood  by 
the  Camarilla — Dr.  and  Madame  Poltenberg — Opinions  of  the  Liberals 
of  Vienna — Bombastic  bulletins  of  the  Austrians,  and  their  contradic- 
tion. 

All  the  hotels  were  crowded  with  Imperialifit 
officers;  I  could  not  hope  to  escape  their  society 
wherever  I  stopped,  and  therefore  chose>  notwith- 
standing the  risk  and  inconvenience,  to  put  up  at  one 
of  the  best,  whose  landlord  I  knew  to  be  a  faithful 
Hungarian,  and  who  had  four  sons  in  our  army.       » 

He  recognised  me  instantly,  and  had  some  difficulty 
to  conceal  his  pleasure  at  seeing  me  again.  He  show^ 
me  to  a  room  between  two  others,  occupied  by  staff- 
officers,  BO  that  I  was  lodged  in  the  very  centre  of  my 
enemies,  who,  if  they  had  had  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  my  real  character,  would  have  deemed  it  a  merito- 
rious act  to  deliver  me  up  to  instant  death.  Still  I  was 
80  confident  in  the  perfection  of  my  disguise,  that  I  had 
no  apprehension  of  discovery.  I  lost  no  time  in  visit- 
ing my  friends  and  acquaintances.  They  were  sad,  but 
not  discouraged.  They  looked  forward  with  unshakea 
faith  to  the  ultimate  success  of  our  struggle.  They 
told  me  many  things  comic  as  w^ell  as  painful;  amongst 
others,  an  anecdote  of  Jellachich  was  related  with  great 
zest.  When  he  entered  Pesth,  he  heard  that  the  young 
Countess  Karolyi  possessed  a  palace  there,  in  which  she 
was  then  residing :  the  fame  of  her  beauty  and  amia- 
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bility  had  been  long  known  to  him;  and  he  thought 
this  a  fayourable  opportunity  of  recommending  himself 
to  her  notice.  He  therefore  quartered  himself  at  her 
residence,  and  strove  with  all  his  power  to  make  him* 
self  agreeable  to  her,  but  without  success* 

He  had  the  most  profound  faith  in  his  personal 
cbarms,  and  belieyed  that  such  an  Adonis  as  he  must 
prove  irresistible.  He  could  not  understand,  there- 
fore, why  the  young  Countess  did  not  surrender  at 
discretion ;  but  he  was  utterly  confounded  when,  wish- 
ing to  have  an  interview  with-  her  one  morning,  ho 
received  a  message  that  the  Countess  was  not  at  home 
to  him.  He  went  at  once  to  the  Tiger  Hotel,  bursting 
with  mortification ;  and  to  revenge  himself,  sent  for  his 
"  bill,"  that  he  might  pay  the  beautiful  Karolyi  for  his 
board  and  lodging.  She  saw  his  meaning,  and  instead 
of  taking  offence,  sent  him  actually  an  account,  in 
which  everything  he  had  had  at  her  palace  was  charged 
for  at  a  monstrous  price.  So  far  the  exchange  was^ 
perhaps,  only  fair ;  but  the  Croat  could  not  digest  the 
indignity  put  upon  his  self-esteem,  and  all  his  love  for 
Karolyi  turned  into  a  desire  for  vengeance,  which  he 
gratified  by  filling  her  palace  with  common  soldiers. 
Thus  ended  the  renowned  Ban's  first  love  adventure 
in  Pesth,  to  the  inextinguishable  mirth  of  the  worthy 
citizens. 

But  though  such  tales  as  this  were  freely  circulated, 
and  provoked  the  smiles  of  the  inhabitants,  they  had 
much  greater  reason  for  tears  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Austrians  into  their  city.  Windischgratz's  proceed- 
ings, after  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  town,  I  have 
afaready  mentioned;  they  were  now  spoken  of  in  my 
hearing  with  horror  and  grief.  When  he  entered  the 
place,  he  imagined  he  had  conquered  the  whole  country. 
The  ** Court  Journal"  of  Vienna,  indeed,  announced,  in 
so  many  words,  that  Hungary  had  surrendered  without 
striking  a  blow;  and  yet  this  apocryphal  return  to 
their  still  more  apocryphal  allegiance  was  rewarded  by 
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lianging,  shootings  flogging,  and  long  periods  of  impii- 
sonment ;  so  that,  at  the  present  day,  there  is  in  Hun* 
gary  scarcely  one  family  from  out  of  which  some  mem- 
ber or  relative  has  not  been  dragged  away,  and  given 
up  to  the  hangman,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  tie  that 
binds  the  nation  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  The 
Magyar  feelings  of  the  cities  of  Buda  and  Pesth  were 
well  known  to  Windischgratz,  who  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  thwart  and  mortify  the  people.  He  for- 
bade th^Qi  to  approach  that  side  of  Pesth  towards 
which  the  Hungarian  army  must  first  appear,  should  it 
march  upon  the  city ;  but  such  was  the  popular  anxiety 
for  its  arrival,  that  thousands  stole  out  daily  to  the 
Blocksbei^,  from  whence  they  could  see  for  a  long  disr 
tance,  in  order  to  watch  for  its  coming, 

I  became  infected  myself  with  the  common  desire, 
and  went  one  day  on  foot  to  the  Blocksberg,  where  I 
found  a  strong  detachment  of  Austrian  soldiers  just 
posted,  to  put  a  stop  to  these  visits*  I  took  the  road 
towards  Buda,  and,  as  I  approached  the  fortress,  met, 
to  my  great  terror,  a  Colonel  of  the  Ceccopi6i  regi- 
ment, to  whom  I  had  been  formerly  well  known  in 
Presburg.  He  recognised  me  at  once,  and  claimed  my 
■acquaintance.  I  had  laid  aside  my  red  hair,  and  it  was 
useless  to  deny  myself;^  so  I  determined  to  brave  it  out 
with  him,  if  necessary.  He  knew  that  I  was  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  Hungarian  cause,  but  I  could  not 
tell  to  what  extent  he  was  aware  of  my  participation  in 
the  struggle.  It  required  all  my  self-command  not  to 
betray  myself.  He  addressed  me  in  a  very  friendly 
manner,  and  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  in  Pesth  ?  I 
did  not  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  him  on  that  point,  and 
gathered  confidence  as  I  found,  in  the  progress  of  onr 
conversation,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  my  active  com- 
plicity in  the  Hungarian  proceedings.  **  Have  you  read 
the  papers  recently?  "  said  he.  I  answered  in  the  negative. 
"  You  are  not  aware,  then,"  continued  he,  "that  Dem- 
binski  has  been  superseded  in  the  chief  command  of  the 
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Hungarian  army  by  General  Yetter?  Yetter  is  just 
the  man  we  would  select  to  be  the  leader  of  the  rebels. 
Depend  upon  it,  we  shall  very  soon  settle  matters  with 
him,"  I  pretended  ignoranoe,  but  I  thought,  **  You 
may  yet  find  yourself  mistaken." 

He  then  asked  me  where  I  was  going  ?  I  told  him 
I  was  about  to  pay  a  yisit  to  a  fiiend  at  Buda,  He 
immediately,  with  intolerable  politeness,  offered  to 
accompany  me.  I  could  not  refuse,  at  the  risk  of  de- 
tection; but,  without  any  special  malice  towards  the 
Colonel,  I  wished  him,  in  my  heart,  on  the  highest  peak 
of  the  Carpathians.  A  show  of  impatience  would, 
however,  only  precipitate  the  very  event  which  I  dreaded. 
I  was  obliged  to  put  the  best  face  I  could  upon  the 
matter,  and  accepted  the  support  of  his  arm.  We  pro* 
ceeded  along  by  the  wall  of  the  fortress,  with  the  cannon 
bristling  from  the  embrasures  over  our  heads.  I  pointed 
to  them,  and  asked  naively,  what  they  were.  He  said 
they  were  very  large  guns,  which  had  been  placed  there 
in  order  to  defend  the  town,  in  case  the  Hungarians 
should  attack  it.  ^^But,"  said  he,  ^^you  had  better  take 
a  walk  with  me  on  the  walls,  where  I  shall  be  able  to 
explain  these  things  more  clearly.'' 

Here  at  least  was  an  opportunity  of  learning  some- 
thing useful  to  my  country,  which  compensated  for  the 
danger  incurred.  I  accepted  his  offer  willingly.  He 
took  me  round  the  whole  fortress,  and  explained  every- 
thing to  me  minutely.  I  reckoned  every  gun  in  the 
place,  and  noted  its  size  and  position.  At  last,  when  I 
had  learned  everything  connected  with  the  fortress,  I 
told  my  friend  that  the  hour  at  which  I  was  expected 
had  arrived.  He  accompanied  me  to  the  house  of  an 
acquaintance,  and  begged  permission  to  wait  upon  me 
at  my  own  residence.  I  was  obliged  to  give  him  an 
address,  and  at  last  we  separated,  with  mutual  expres- 
sions of  pleasure  at  our  meeting,  though  Ifelt  much  more 
at  our  parting.  I  hastened  back  to  Pesth,  having 
warned  my  friends  at  Buda  of  the  danger  I  was  in,  anc* 
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told  them  what  they  were  to  say  to  the  Colonel,  should 
he  make  any  inquiries  about  me.  As  soon  as  I  reached 
my  lodgings,  I  assumed  my  disguise  once  more,  and 
met  this  very  Colonel  face  to  face  in  the  principal  street, 
but  he  passed  by  without  recognising  me. 

The  young  man  whom  I  had  met  at  Hatvan,  and  who 
had  undertaken  to  carry  my  despatches  to  the  Hungarian 
Government,  waited  upon  me  punctually,  according  to 
his  promise.  I  prepared  a  full  and  minute  statement  of 
the  condition  and  defences  of  both  Buda  and  Pesth.  I 
took  special  care  to  describe  accurately  the  preparations 
for  resisting  an  attack  upon  the  latter,  such  as  the  bar-* 
ricades,  which  had  been  raised  in  the  streets,  and  the 
stockades  in  the  squares  and  gardens,  the  fortifications 
of  all  the  public  buildings,  and  the  strong  garrisons 
placed  in  them.  I  gave  abundant  proof  also  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Imperialists  to  reduce  Pesth  to  a^hes 
by  the  cannon  of  Buda,  rather  than  allow  it  to  fall  into 
our  hands.  Of  this  they  made  no  secret ;  it  was  the 
common  boast  and  threat  of  the  Austrian  officers.  I 
ventured  to  suggest  a  plan  of  operations,  founded  upon 
the  extensive  knowledge  I  had  acquired  during  this 
visit.     It  was  as  follows : 

That  the  intended  attack  upon  Pesth  should  be  post- 
poned, as  its  certain  result  would  be  the  destruction  of 
the  city,  whilst  its  utility  to  our  cause  was  problematical. 
That  one  division  of  the  army  should  hold  the  Austrians 
in  check  at  GodoUo,  whilst  the  remainder  marched  by 
Waitzen  upon  Komorn,  to  relieve  that  fortress,  which 
was  closely  besieged,  and  to  strengthen  it  with  men, 
provisions,  and  military  stores.  That,  after  this  service 
w^as  accomplished,  the  corps  engaged  in  it  should  march 
direct  upon  Vienna ;  this  would  create  a  powerful  diver- 
sion  in  our  favour,  and  relieve  the  Hungarian  territory 
at  least  partially  from  the  fearful  burden  of  the  war. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  afterwards,  that 
this  plan  was  approved  of,  and  the  original  design  of 
attacking  Pesth  by  storm  abandoned.     I  did  not  fail  to 
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lei  Kofisuth  know  the  opinion  which  the  Austriand 
entertained  of  General  Yetter,  though  I  thought  it  as 
well  to  conceal  it  from  Gorgey,  whom  it  would  only 
render  still  more  arrogant  and  insubordinate.  My  young 
fijend  from  Hatvan  was  afraid  to  take  charge  of  the 
despatches  in  Pesth,  as  he  would  have,  in  that  case^  to 
pass  Jellachich's  outposts  with  the  papers  on  his  person^ 
which  would  have  been  almost  certain  death.  I  told 
him,  therefore^  to  go  forward  without  them,  and  wait 
for  me  at  a  village  beyond  the  outposts.  I  then  hired 
a  carriage,  and,  with  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
was  well  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  Festh,  drove  out 
of  the  town,  as  if  for  an  airing.  We  found  our  courier 
at  his  post,  I  gave  him  my  despatches,  a  number  of 
Austrian  journals,  bulletins,  proclamations;  and,  in 
short,  everything  I  could  think  of  which  would  be 
interesting  and  useful  to  Kossuth.  My  courier  was 
obliged  to  make  a  wide  detour  in  order  to  avoid  the 
Austrian  army  ;  but  he  succeeded  in  fulfilling  his 
mission  faithfully  and  safely. 

My  duty  in  Pesth  was  now  accomplished,  and  I  must 
think  of  my  journey  to  Vienna.  I  procured  a  carriage, 
had  my  passport  viseed,  and  left  for  the  Austrian  capi- 
tal. I  was  soon  stopped  on  my  route,  however,  and  my 
passport  again  visaed,  after  which  I  met  with  no  farther 
hindrance.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  wide  circuit,  in 
coder  to  avoid  the  fortress  of  Komom,  as  the  garrison 
had  put  a  complete  stop  to  all  traffic  on  the  river  in  its 
neighbourhood.  At  a  little  distance  from  IComorn,  the 
communication  with  Vienna  by  steamer  was  still  ccm* 
tinued. 

I  got  on  board  the  steamer,  and  found  it  filled  with 
officers  of  every  description  of  troops,  and  multitudes 
of  men.  They  were  recruits  proceeding  to  Vienna,  to 
make  up  the  immense  deficiency  caused  by  the  losses 
which  the  Austrians  had  sustained  at  the  battle  of  Ka* 
polna.  The  conversation  of  these  boobies  was  exces- 
sively foolish.      They  called  the  citizens  of   Pesth» 
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^'  Ko68ath*0  dogB^"  and  made  themselves  ridiculous  with 
their  boastings.  Notwithstanding  the  contemptiUe 
character  of  the  men,  I  felt  my  blood  boil  at  hearii^ 
our  most  honourable  men  spoken  of  in  the  basest  teriiis» 
and  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  company  alto- 
gether, lest  my  indignation  should  betray  me. 

Whilst  walking  alone  on  a  different  part  of  the  veesdU 
the  Major  who  commanded  the  party  approached  me, 
and  asked  in  a  very  polite  manner  if  I  was  going  to 
Vienna.  I  told  him  I  was  a  milliner,  and  was  going 
thither  to  piuchase  fashions  for  the  approaching  season. 
He  asked  me  why  I  had  not  gone  down  to  dinner  with 
the  other  passengers?  I  told  him  pkdnly,  that  tlie 
conduct  and  language  of  his  subalterns  was  displeasing 
to  me ;  that  I  was  by  birth  a  Hungarian,  and  had  many 
dear  friends  in  Pesth,  whom  I  could  not  bear  to  hear 
spoken  of  in  the  shameful  terms  used  by  his  officers. 
The  Major  greatly  regretted  their  rudeness,  and  tried 
with  all  his  might  to  soothe  my  wounded  feelings. 

I  dined  alone  afterwards  in  the  ladies'  cabin,  and 
when  I  returned  upon  deck,  found  all  the  officers  there. 
It  is  probable  the  Major  had  spoken  to  them,  for  I  will 
say,  to  their  credit,  that  they  did  not  afterwards  make 
use  of  any  language  to  which  I  could  object.  Amongst 
the  officers  I  recognised  one  to  whom  I  was  perfectly 
known.  It  was  Count  Wallis.  He  had  gone  over 
from  the  Hungarian  to  the  Austrian  service  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  I  thought  discovery  was  inevi- 
table :  but,  thanks  to  my  red  hair,  he  had  no  suspicion 
who  I  was. 

We  passed  rapidly  by  the  walls  of  Presburg,  a  city 
calculated  to  awaken  so  many  recollections  in  my  mind ; 
it  was  intimately  associated  with  the  conunencement  of 
my  warlike  adventures,  if  I  may  so  name  them.  Here 
terminated  my  first  perilous  journey  from  Vienna ;  and 
in  the  cathedral,  whose  dome  was  dimly  visible,  I  had 
offered  my  solemn  thanksgivings  to  God  for  His  gracions 
protection  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  distress. 
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Here  I  first  met  Gdi^j  and  Csanyi,  and  many 
gallant  champions  of  my  fatherland;  some  of  whom 
had  already  died  the  death  of  fame,  and  whose  names 
were  embahned  by  the  tears  of  a  grateful  and  admiring 
eonntry.  Here,  also,  I  had  consecrated  all  my  future 
life  to  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  The  towers  and 
palaces  of  the  old  city  receded  from  my  view,  as  the 
steamer  glided  rapidly  away  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Danube.  I  thought  a  silent  farewell,  and  the  hope 
arose  within  my  soul,  that  the  capital  of  my  native 
land  would  be  one  day  liberated  from  the  hated  yoke  of 
Austria,  and  flourish  again  in  more  than  its  ancient 
glory.  That  hope,  even  now,  is  not  extinguished — ^it  is 
only  deferred. 

The  ancient  St.  Stephen's  soon  raised  its  grey  turrets 
to  our  sight,  like  some  hoary  giant  who  had  outlived 
bis  race.  What  various  purposes  have  these  towers 
subserved  to  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  I  How  often 
have  they  witnessed  the  tide  of  war  roll  to  the  very 
walls  of  the  city,  and  again  recede  I  How  often  have 
the  voices  of  victory  spoken  afar  from  these  lofty  pinna- 
cles, and  the  eye  of  despair  looked  for  help!  Here  sat 
the  noble  Stahremberg,  day  and  night,  whilst  the  Turks 
invested  the  city,  and  pressed  it  continually  closer,  inde- 
fatigably  watching  their  movements,  and  taking  skilfrd 
advantage  of  their  mistakes.  Here,  the  patriots  of  the 
preceding  October  sent  their  watchmen,  to  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  expected  aid  from  Hungary,  which, 
alas  I  never  came ;  and  tyranny  was  triumphant. 

I  was  aroused  from  such  thoughts  as  these,  by  the 
noise  and  bustle  which  announced  our  arrival  at  Vienna. 
After  complying  with  the  necessary  forms  required  by 
the  state  of  siege,  I  entered  a  fiacre,  and  drove  to  the 
house  of  a  friend,  by  whom  I  was  received  with  great 
jo7«  I  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  number  of  acquain- 
taiices,  eager  to  hear  some  authentic  intelligence  of  the 
proceedings  in  Hungary ;  for  the  public  journals  in 
Vienna  had  grown  utterly  incredible  to  the  people. 
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They  dared  not  publish  anything  unless  the  CamariUa 
approved  of  it,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  nobody 
believed  a  word  they  contained.  Sometimes  a  piece  of 
authentic  intelligence  would  reach  the  city,  in  spite  of 
the  parental  care  of  the  Camarilla  to  feed  it  with 
nothing  but  lies.  Such  events  as  the  Hungarian  vie* 
tory  at  Kapolna,  for  example,  could  not  be  concealed 
for  a  long  time.  Immediately  after  it  took  place,  the 
Vienna  papers  were  filled  with  bombastic  accounts^ 
which  represented  it  as  an  Austrian  victory;  the 
generals  and  officers  were  thanked  in  the  most  inflated 
terms,  and  rewarded  for  the  victory  which  they  did  not 
gain. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  however,  the  truth  began  to 
transpire.  Wounded  officers  and  soldiers  straggled  into 
the  city,  who  gave  the  authentic  narrative  of  the  matter. 
The  population  received  the  intelligence  with  ecstaaes 
of  joy,  and  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  making 
some  public  demonstration  of  their  triumph.  This 
would  have  proved  inevitably  fatal  to  hundred  of  them ; 
for  the  streets  were  commanded  by  cannon,  and  the 
Camarilla,  exasperated  at  seeing  its  systematic  lying  at 
the  same  time  detected  and  laughed  at,  would  no  doubt 
have  taken  signal  vengeance  on  the  people.  Though 
the  real  expression  of  popular  feeling  was  thus  re- 
strained, I  much  question  if  the  feeling  itself  did  not, 
on  that  very  account,  bum  more  intensely,  and  spread 
more  extensively. 

On  the  day  after  my  arrival,  I  commenced  the  dis- 
charge of  my  several  missions;  and  waited  first  upon 
Dr.  Poltenberg,  the  father  of  the  Colonel.  He  was 
a  venerable  old  man,  eighty  years  of  age.  His  head 
was  thinly  covered  with  hair,  as  white  as  snow.  I 
handed  him  a  letter  from  his  son.  It  was  a  touching 
scene.  He  had  not  beheld  his  son,  who  was  his  only 
child,  nor  heard  any  intelligence  of  him  for  many 
months,  at  the  most  eventful  period  of  the  war,  when 
almost  every  day  brought  an  account  of  some  battle. 
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He  had  long,  therefore,  believed  him  dead.  And  now^ 
when  he  received  tidings  that  he  was  living,  and  in 
honour,  the  large  tears  rolled  down  the  old  man's 
cheeks,  whilst  his  hands  were  clasped,  and  his  eyes 
directed  to  heaven,  in  speechless  joy  and  gratitude. 

The  joy  of  Colonel  Poltenberg's  youthful  wife,  at 
receiving  a  letter  from  him,  was  nearly  as  affecting  as 
that  of  his  father,  though  differently  expressed.  I 
could  not  refrain  jfrom  weeping  with  them  myself* 
How  rejoiced  was  this  amiable  and  respectable  family, 
when  I  told  them  that  their  relative,  who  had  left 
Vienna  as  a  simple  Captain  of  cavalry,  was  already  a 
Colonel,  and  would  soon  be  a  General.  Alas  I  what 
unspeakable  woe  was  reserved  for  these  gentle  heaits  I 
In  what  nameless  misery  were  they  soon  to  be  plunged, 
by  the  hangman  of  Austria,  when  the  brave  and  the 
beloved,  the  son  and  husband,  on  whom  so  many  bril- 
liant hopes  had  been  raised,  was  condemned  to  a  felon's 
death  and  a  dishonoured  grave  at  Arad ! 

I  lived  in  Vienna  for  two  months — after  Gorgey's 
treason,  and  after  the  murder  of  Colonel  Foltenberg ; 
but  I  never  could  summon  sufficient  resolution  to  visit 
a  family,  which  had  been  so  fearfully  stricken.  I 
dreaded  the  effect  of  their  sorrow  upon  my  own  reason; 
and  yet  this  was  but  one,  out  of  innumerable  instances, 
in  which  the  diabolical  vengeance  of  Austria  had  car- 
ried despair,  shame,  alid  death,  in  its  most  frightful 
form,  into  the  bosoms  of  the  best  families  in  the  land* 
The  worst  feature  in  these  military  murders,  was  their 
gratuitous  character.  Had  they  taken  place  during  the 
struggle,  they  would  have  been  damnable  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man  for  their  injustice,  still  they  might  have 
been  attributed  to  a  barbarous  policy  of  terrorism ;  but 
taking  place,  as  they  did,  after  all  opposition  had  ceased, 
they  can  be  attributed  only  to  an  innate  love  of  carnage: 
like  the  instinct  which  leads  the  gorged  tiger  to  wet  its 
whiskers,  and  dabble  in  the  blood  of  its  prey. 

I  promised  Dr.  and  Madame  Poltenberg  to  take  back 
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letters  from  them  to  the  Colonel,  and  be^ed  that  they 
might  be  all  prepared  in  eight  days'  time,  as  I  expected 
to  be  then  again  in  Vienna,  on  my  return  {rom  Grer- 
inany.  I  delivered  the  remainder  of  my  letters,  and 
returned  to  my  lodgings,  where  I  found  a  few  tried 
friendsy  who  bad  taken  part  in  the  October  rising, 
already  assembled.  They  were  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that  the  only  hope  for  the  Liberal  cause  was  in  the 
immediate  march  of  the  Himgarian  army  upon  Vienna, 
and  begged  of  me  to  impress  it  upon  Kossuth.  I  pro- 
mised to  do  80,  for  it  had  always  been  my  own  opinion, 
and  I  longed  to  see  my  suffering  country  relieved  from 
the  intolerable  pressure  of  the  war. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  I  had  suggested  this 
very  movement  to  Kossuth  and  Gorgey.      I  cannot 
blame  them  if  they  were  not  prepared  to  accept  unal- 
tered a  plan  proposed  by  a  woman ;  I  can  only  r^ret 
that  it  did  not  coincide  altogether  with  their  own  views» 
or  that  they  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  alter 
their  opinions  afterwards.     However  this  may  be,  the 
plan  was  partially  executed.     The  attack  upon  Pesth 
was  deferred,  it  is  true,  and  the  garrison  of  Komoni  re^ 
lieved;  but  instead  of  marching  upon  Vienna  imme* 
diately  after  the  latter  operation,  as  I  had  advised,  the 
army  separated  into  two  divisions,  one  of  which  took  up 
its  quarters  at  Baab,  and  remained  there  for  two  months, 
until  it  was  aroused  from  its  inactivity  by  the  approach 
of  Schlick's  division.     The  other  marched  back  upon 
Pesth  and  Buda,  from  which  it  succeeded  once  more  in 
expelling  the  Austrians.     But  these  successes,  though 
they  served  to  animate  the  troops,  did  little  for  our 
cause  compared  with  what  would  have  been  effected  by 
a  bold  and  rapid  march  upon  the  Austrian  capitaL     It 
is   now  useless  to  indulge  in  regrets  like  these:   the 
opportunity  is  irrecoverably  lost,  though  the  record  of  it 
may  be  advantageous  on  some  other  occasion. 

I  visited  the Legation,  and  delivered  my  de- 
spatches.   The  Ambassador,  to  whom  I  was  known,  re- 
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cei?ed  me  with  much  politeness,  and  invited  me  to 
dinner  on  the  following  day.  It  took  me  a  long  time 
to  pat  him  in  possession  of  the  true  state  of  matters  in 
Hungary,  so  thoroughly  had  the  journals  of  Vienna,  by 
order  of  the  Camarilla^  distorted  every  fact,  and  mis- 
represented every  event  of  the  war.  The  minute  care 
irith  which  the  Austrian  Government  excluded  every 
word  of  genuine  intelligence,  every  ray  of  truth,  from 
the  popular  mind,  proves  in  a  very  striking  manner  its 
conscionsness  of  its  own  infamy,  ajid  its  determination 
not  to  found  its  authority  upon  the  enlightened  opinion 
of  a  free  people,  but  to  rule  them  by  a  mingled  system 
of  delusion,  terror,  and  mere  brute  force.  The  good 
sense  of  the  people,  however,  enabled  them  to  see 
through  the  misrepresentation  of  their  unprincipled 
rulers.  Scarcely  did  one  of  their  lying  bulletins  appear, 
when  it  was  followed  by  some  event  which  directly  con- 
tradicted it.  Thus  it  was  announced  that  the  Hunga- 
rians had  evacuated  Pesth  through  cowardice,  and  that 
Buda  was  in  a  position  to  defy  all  their  power ;  but,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  Buda  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the 
Hungarians  marched  into  Pesth  in  triumph.  When 
the  Austrians  were  defeated,  and  even  routed  disgrace* 
fully,  it  was  represented  as  a  masterly  strategetical 
movement,  until  contradicted  by  myriads  of  poor  fel* 
Iowa  entering  the  capital,  wounded  and  exhausted,  with 
fearful  tales  of  Hungarian  daring  and  success. 

In  their  lists  of  casualties  the  numbers  of  the  killed 
were  always  amazingly  small^  yet  people  could  not  re- 
concile thk  with  the  immense  bodies  of  recruits  which 
were  continually  sent  forward  to  the  army ;  finally,  all 
their  boastings  ended  in  a  piercing  cry  to  the  Kussians 
— ^for  what  purpose?  to  share  in  the  glory  of  their 
numerous  victories  ? — ^no ;  but  to  save  them  from  annihi- 
lation by  that  very  foe  whom,  according  to  their  own 
showing,  they  had  already  annihilated  many  times  over. 
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CHAPTER  XVI, 

Freparatioiifl  for  my  Gennan  muaioxi— Aniyal  at  Pngne-^IndioatioiiB  of 
popular  feeliiig  in  that  city — ^Arriral  at  Dresden — ^Appearance  «f  the 
city — Arriyal  at  Leipsig — ^Visit  to  Madame  Blam— TransactioDB  at 
Breslan — Intelligence  of  the  Hungarian  victory  at  Waitxen — Return  to 
Vienna — ^Windiachgri&ts  recalled— Banquet  of  the  Viennese  Idbenlt-* 
Preparations  for  returning  to  Hungary — ^Voyage  in  company  with 
Welden,  the  Austrian  Field-Marshal — ^A  black-yellow — ^ArriTal  at 
Pesth. 

Having  accomplished  all  that  vtbs  necessary  in 
Vienna,  I  commenced  my  preparations  for  continuing 
my  journey.  I  obtained  an  exceUent  passport  for 
Saxony^  by  way  of  Prague,  and  visited  my  friends  in 
order  to  announce  my  probable  return  in  eight  or  nine 
days,  and  to  request  that  whatever  papers  they  desired 
to  charge  me  with  might  be  ready  by  that  time. 

The  next  day,  which  was  to  be  the  last  of  my  stay 

in  Vienna,  I  dined  at  the Embassy,  and  in  the 

evening  enjoyed  the  .company  of  my  Viennese  friends, 
who  had  come  together  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
morning  I  proceeded  by  railway  to  Prague,  furnished 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  friends  in  that  city.  On 
ray  arrival  I  witnessed  a  very  singular  scene,  but  one 
which  I  confess  gave  me  much  pleasure.  The  Hun- 
garian regiment,  Michalowitsch,  was  about  to  proceed 
by  the  train  to  Vienna,  They  had  become  great 
favourites  with  the  inhabitants  of  Prague,  who  accom- 
panied them  in  thousands  to  the  terminus.  They 
carried  before  them  the  effigies  of  Kossuth,  JeUachich, 
and  Windifichgratz;  the  two  last  were  insulted  and 
broken  to  pieces,  whilst  that  of  Kossuth  was  carried 
back  to  the  city  in  triumph.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  Hungarians  were  treated  with  tths 
utmost  hospitality  by  the  citizens  of  Prague.     I  saw 
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them  as  the  soldiers  sat  in  the  open  waggons^  press 
upon  them^  and  even  throw  in  amongst  them^  all  kinds 
of  delicacies  and  provisions  for  their  journey. 

I  was  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  the  good  city  of  Prague 
in  some  measure  cured  of  that  exclusive  pansclavism 
which  had  moved  it  so  powerfully  at.  first  My  first 
object  was  to  find  out  those  members  of  the  Diet  to 
whom  Kossuth  had  desired  me  to  apply,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  real  disposition  of  the  Bohemians  towards 
the  Hungarians.  I  was  successful,  and  on  stating 
Kossuth's  wish,  was  informed  that  the  Bohemians  had 
relinquished  the  absurd  notion  of  isolating  themselves 
from  all  the  other  members  of  the  empire.  That  they 
had  become  convinced  that  they  could  do  nothing  by 
separatiDg  themselves ;  and  that  the  freedom  of  aU  the 
Austrian  provinces  must  stand  or  fall  with  that  of 
Hungary.  I  had  witnessed  at  the  terminus  one  proof 
of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Bohemia;  another,  and  still 
more  decisive  one,  consisted  in  the  common  and  public 
conversation  of  the  people,  which  displayed  a  degree  of 
zeal  almost  fanatic  for  the  success  of  the  Hungarian 
struggle.  Satisfied  with  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  in 
the  ancient  Tcheckish  capital,  I  took  the  diligence  to 
Dresden. 

The  season  was  now  opening,  and  the  trees  were 
ah'eady  clothed  with  the  tender  green  which  heralded 
the  spring.  It  was  the  morning  of  the  year,  full  of 
bright  hopes  and  flattering  prospects.  How  many 
changes,  I  thought,  will  take  place  in  human  society 
as  these  leaves  and  flowers,  now  budding  into  life,  shall 
steadily  advance  to  maturity  under  the  genial  influence 
of  nature.  Alas  I  I  did  not  think  that  with  them  the 
hopes  of  a  great  and  proud  people  should  wither  and 
fall  in  the  coming  autumn,  and  that  the  heads  of  my 
true  and  brave  countrymen  should  be  heaped  together, 
like  ripe  fruit,  to  gratify  the  will  of  the  Imperial  despot 
of  Austria.  It  is  in  mercy  that  the  Buler  of  the  Uni- 
verse has  concealed  the  future  from  weak  mortals. 
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The  knowledge  of  the  feeble  results  which  issue  firoin 
their  best  efforts,  would  paralyze  all  their  energies,  and 
prevent  them  £rom  attempting  even  the  little  which 
they  may  accomplish* 

We  reached  Dresden  in  the  afternoon*  The  dty 
presented  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  recently 
the  scene  of  a  d«idly  struggle.  The  streets  were 
crowded  with  soldiers,  and  wherever  the  eye  turned,  it 
encountered  proofs  of  the  obstinacy  and  desperation  of 
the  oonflict — houses  in  ashes,  or  peribrated  with  cannon- 
shot,  in  every  direction;  whilst  the  countenances  of 
the  citizens  were  gloomy  and  determined,  as  if  they 
brooded  over  their  wrongs,  and  waited  only  for  a  suit- 
able opportunity  to  rise  again  for  their  redress.  They 
had,  like  the  citizens  of  Vienna,  contended  against 
tyranny  in  vain.  The  despots  of  Europe  were  ahumed 
at  the  general  movement  of  the  people,  and  flew  to  one 
another's  aid.  He  of  Prussia  sent  aid  to  his  brother  of 
Saxony  in  the  hour  of  distress,  when  law  itnd  justiee 
seemed  likely  to  triumph,  as  the  Russian  Autocrat  did 
to  Austria.  They  have  succeeded  for  a  moment  in 
damping  the  superficial  flame ;  but  can  they  extinguish 
the  fire  of  liberty  that  bums  below?  The  timcTwill 
come  when  the  very  obstructions  which  they  have 
placed  upon  it  shall  but  swell  the  lava  torrent  which 
will  consume  them  for  ever. 

We  had  an  agent  in  Dresden  who  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  some  manufacturers  of  arms  in  Bel- 
gium, and  to  whom  I  was  charged  with  special  instmc- 
tions.  I  found  him  out,  and  delivered  my  papers;  and 
feeling  unhappy  at  Dresden,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
tokens  of  successful  tyranny,  I  hastened  to  Leipsig* 
Here  also  we  had  a  trusty  agent,  to  whom  I  delivered 
letters  from  Kossuth.  He  told  me  that  there  were 
already  sixty  thousand  florins'  worth  of  arms  ready  to 
be  delivered  on  the  frontiers.  I  immediately  paid  him 
that  sum,  and  ten  thousand  more  on  aocount,  for 
which  I  took  his  receipt.    This  finished  my  buoness  at 
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Leipeig.  Before  leftying  the  city^  however^  I  felt 
impelled  hj  powerful  sympathy  to  pay  Madame  Blum 
a  yiait  of  condolence.  She  wept  bitterly  as  I  mentioned 
the  name  of  her  murdered  husband;  she  was  sorely 
diatressed,  and  her  mind  was  so  filled  with  her  own 
«nattarable  sorrow,  that  she  could  think  of  nothing 
eke*  It  was  vain  to  attempt  to  console  the  hapless 
widow;  I  could  only  mingle  my  tears  with  hers. 

As- 1  had  to  transact  some  afiairs  in  Breslau,  con- 
nected also  with  the  purchase  of  arms,  I  requested  our 
Lteipsig  agent  to  accompany  me  thither;  he  was  an 
able  and  honest  man,  and  I  wished  for  his  assistance  in 
these  commercial  transactions.  We  trayelled  by  the 
railway  which  passes  through  Dresden,  Gorlitz,  and 
Xiiegnitz,  affording  but  a  momentary  glance  of  these 
towns.  We  went  immediately  to  the  house  of  our 
agent  at  Breslau,  who,  with  the  whole  population,  was 
in  a  state  of  joyful  excitement.  The  last  journals  had 
published  the  news  of  the  great  battle  of  Waitzen,  in 
which  the  Hungarians  had  totally  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians^  whose  leader,  Gkneral  Grotz,  fell  on  the  field. 
There  was  also  an  account  of  two  other  engagements, 
in  which  the  Hungarians  were  completely  victorious. 
I  need  hardly  tell  the  reader  that  this  intelligence  filled 
me  with  ecstasy. 

I  now  hastened  my  preparations  for  returning  as 
soon  as  possible ;  for  I  knew  that  it  was  the  constant 
practice  of  the  Austrians,  whenever  they  were  defeated 
by  us,  immediately  to  prohibit  all  communications  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  forbid  to  every  one  the 
passage  of  the  Danube,  lest  the  truth  should  be  ascer- 
tained. I  found  that  our  agent  at  Breslau  had  arranged 
for  fifty  thousand  florins'  worth  of  arms,  which  were 
already  on  the  frontiers,  and  would  be  delivered  as  soon 
as  paid  for.  I  paid  this  sum,  took  a  receipt  for  it,  and, 
baving  seen  that  everything  was  correct,  I  proceeded  to 
Odenbei^,  where  the  railway  commences,  and  soon 
reached  Vienna.     In  the  Imperial  capital  I  siaw  vast 
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bodies  of  recruits  marching  off  in  the  direction  of  Hun-* 
gary,  and  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  great  croird- 
compeller  and  pacificator  of  cities — ^Windischgratz— 
had  been  found  not  exactly  in  his  proper  sphere,  in  the 
open  field,  with  a  disciplined  army  opposed  to  him;  tbat 
he  had  been  invited  to  the  Court  at  Olmiitz  for  the 
double  purpose  of  reposing  upon  his  laurels,  and  allowing 
Field-Marshal  Welden  to  take  his  place. 

One  great  lie  had  just  been  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment, without  the  usual  caution.  It  was  stated  that 
the  garrison  of  Komom  was  just  about  to  surrender, 
through  starvation;  whilst  every  one  knew  that  the 
fortress  was  provisioned  for  six  years,  and  laughed 
at  the  weak  devices  of  the  Camarilla  to  deceive  the 
people. 

In  the  evening  I  was  invited  to  a  supper,  at  which 
the  friends  of  liberty  had  determined  to  rejoice  over  the 
good  news  from  Hungary.  I  need  not  describe  the 
hilarity  which  prevailed,  nor  the  toasts  which  were 
drunk — they  were  of  the  usual  character  on  such  occa- 
sions. One  incident  of  the  evening  took  me  rather  by 
surprise.  A  casket  was  placed  before  me,  which  I  was 
requested  *^  to  open  and  to  bestow  its  contents  upon 
those  for  whom  they  were  destined.*'  I  opened  it,  and 
found  three  laurel  crowns:  one  bore  the  name  of 
Kossuth,  anotJier  that  of  Gorgey,  and  the  third  was 
inscribed,  *'  To  the  worthiest  Hungarian  GeneraL**  I 
said  immediately,  Let  it  be  given  to  Aulich ;  and  my 
election  met  with  universal  approbation.  A  splendid 
tri-colour  flag  was  also  exhibited,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared to  greet  the  entrance  of  the  Hungarian  army. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  their  passionate 
anxiety  for  this  event,  or  to  repeat  their  urgent  prayers 
that  I  would  impress  Kossuth  with  its  necessity.  The 
people  of  Vienna  looked  for  emancipation  from  their 
intolerable  oppression  to  him,  and  to  his  army.  I  was 
obliged  to  pledge  myself  solemnly  to  represent  the 
whole  case  to  him  with  all  my  power. 
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A  body  of  six  working-men  was  introduced  in  the 
ODame  of  the  •evening.  They  were  a  deputation  from 
the  whole  body  of  workmen  in  Vienna.  They  begged 
me  to  say  to  Kossuth,  that  they  represented  thirty 
tluMisand  men  who  were  ready  to  rise  the  moment  he 
made  his  appearance ;  and  although  they  were  without 
arms,  yet  that  their  strength  and  courage  should  be  at 
Ids  command.  I  was  beyond  measure  surprised  at  the 
openness  and  freedom  ^ith  which  the  Viennese  spoke 
of  Kossuth's  arriyal,  and  that  of  the  Hungarian  army. 
It  was,  in  fact,  regarded  as  a  settled  thing,  and  every 
one  felt  at  liberty  to  speak  of  it. 

On  the  next  day,  my  part,  as  Ambassadress  from 
Kossuth,  being  played  out,  I  assumed  my  former  cha- 
racter of  a  milliner  from  Hatyan,  preparatory  to  my 
return  to  Hungary.  I  bought  an  immense  quantity  of 
millinery,  consisting  of  the  newest  fashions,  and  amount- 
ing to  the  value  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  florins,  an 
expense  which  placed  me  entirely  above  all  suspicion  of 
having  only  assumed  the  character,  but  which  I  should 
have  hesitated  to  pay  out  of  the  public  funds,  were  I 
not  assured  that  I  should  be  able  to  sell  them  all  again 
at  Pesth,  between  which  place  and  Vienna  the  commu- 
nication was  exceedingly  difficult.  Thus  then,  with  an 
immense  quantity  of  straw-hats,  artificial  flowers,  col- 
lars, caps,  and  handkerchiefs,  and,  in  the  midst  of  them, 
the  three  laurel  crowns  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  was 
ready  for  my  departure  from  Vienna. 

I  learned  that  a  steamer  was  to  leave  in  the  after- 
noon, with  Field-Marshal  Welden  on  his  way  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army.  I  determined  immediately 
to  travel  with  him,  hoping  to  learn  something  during 
the  voyage  which  might  be  advantageous  to  our  cause. 
There  were  only  about  ten  civilians  on  board,  but  the 
ship  swarmed  with  military.  There  were  not  less  than 
seven  hundred  officers,  high  and  low,  and  about  three 
hundred  Seressaners,  whose  wild  and  rude  nature  could 
scarcely  be  restrained  by  the  presence  even  of  their 
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Commander-m^Cliief.  The^  were  destined  to  sid  in 
the  threatenied  storm  of  Komom^  aad  the  vessdl  wi0 
filled  with  scaling-ladders  for  the  same  object  Fron 
the  rodomontade  of  the  officers,  one  might  suppose  tkst 
the  garrison  would  surrender  out  of  pure  fear,  as  soon 
as  they  appeared  before  it.  I  could  not  help  laiighii^ 
heartily  at  Welden  himself,  who  I  thought  had  a  little 
sense,  when  he  strutted  into  the  middle  of  a  group  of 
officers,  and  turning  himself  round,  like  a  peacock 
fanning  his  tail,  said :  ^^  These  Hungarians  are  n^* 
muffins,  gentlemen ;  they  have  been  treated  with  too 
much  forbearance ;  but  we  shall  soon  see  whether  we 
cannot  settle  matters  with  them  when  we  go  about  it 
in  earnest." 

We  landed  at  Presburg  on  the  erening  of  April 
16th.  Welden  and  the  officers  disembarked  here,  and 
I  determined  also  to  pass  the  night  in  Presbuxg,  and 
proceed  by  another  vessel  in  the  morning.  The  second 
steamer  was  also  filled  with  soldiers,  like  that  of  the 
preceding  day,  but  they  had  been  in  Hungary  some 
time,  and  were  by  no  means  loud  or  boastfuL  At 
dinner,  in  the  saloon,  a  gentleman  from  Vienna  con- 
gratulated the  officers  on  the  excellent  disposition  of 
the  Viennese  towards  the  Emperor.  The  officers  shook 
their  heads,  and  were  silent ;  but  when  I  said  tfaiU  I 
had  recently  been  a  good  deal  about  in  Vienna,  and 
the  impression  upon  my  mind  was,  that  the  people 
were  favourable  to  the  Hungarians,  the  officers  all 
concurred,  and  said  that,  however  it  might  be  disguised, 
that  was  the  literal  fact.  We  were  obliged  to  dis- 
embark about  two  hours  from  Komorn ;  I  immediately 
ordered  a  post-carriage  for  Festh.  The  prating  little 
black-yellow  from  Vienna,  who  was  so  devoted  to  the 
Emperor,  heard  me  give  the  order,  and  offered  to  join 
me ;  but  I  replied  to  his  request  by  an  absobite  "  No," 
which  rather  astonished  his  loyalty. 

I  passed  by  the  investing  army  near  Acz.  Immense 
preparations  were  going  on  for  the  grand  attack:  can-^ 
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non  coming  in  from  all  quarters  for  the  breaching  and 
coTering  batteries^  and  thousands  of  ladders,  which  the 
<»nntry  people  were  obliged  to  furnish,  for  the  escalade ; 
and  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  innumerable  jestd 
amongst  the  peasantry.  I  heard  the  first  cannon-shot 
at  fiye  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  bombardment  con* 
tinned  during  the  whole  night.  I  could  still  distinctly 
hear  it  even  at  Neudorf,  which  is  thirtj-6ix  English 
miles  distant. 

At  Almatz,  a  number  of  troops  had  been  sent  across 
the  river^  to  strengthen  the  Austrian  position  on  that 
ride  of  the  Danube,  which  was  greatly  shaken  by  our 
attacks.  The  poor  fellows  looked  miserable,  and  out 
of  heart;  and  well  they  might,  for  they  must  make  up 
their  minds  either  to  conquer,  or  to  be  drowned  in  the 
Danube,  and  they  knew  it. 

At  Neudorf  I  went  about  openly,  and  mingled  with 
the  Austrian  officers,  without  any  fear  of  detection, — h 
60  certain  was  I  of  my  disguise.  I  even  dined  at  the 
tabk  cPkdte,  where  I  met  my  chattering  companion  of 
the  day  before.  I  conceived  a  great  dislike  for  thi^ 
man:  he  monopolized  the  whole  conversation,  and 
pretended  to  know  everything  about  every  subject; 
"  Let  me  see,'*  said  he,  taking  out  his  watch ;  '^  the 
bombardment  commenced  at  three  o'clock :  how  long^ 
I  wonder,  will  it  take  to  reduce  that  rebels'  nest  t^ 
ashes?"  *' For  a  gentleman  so  well  informed,"  1 
replied,  **  you  have  fallen  into  a  great  error ;  the  bom-* 
bardment  did  not  commence  till  five ;  and  you,  who 
pretend  to  know  so  much,  ought  to  be  aware  that  th^" 
Austrians  never  begin  a  bombardment  before  night- 
fidL"  He  denied  it ;  but  all  the  officers  agreed  witb 
me,  and  the  crest-fallen  gossip  was  silenced.  He  cast 
a  poisonous  glance  at  me,  which  I  returned  with  a 
smile.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  thoscr 
agents  whom  the  Austrian  Government  sent  out  in 
lurge  numbers  amongst  their  own  troops  to  encourage 
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them,  and  strengthen  their  faith  in  the  officuil  lie^ 
contained  in  the  journals. 

After  a  little  while  he  recovered  his  voice  again,  and 
said :  ^^  How  much  I  should  like  to  send  a  few  bomb- 
shells, from  the  fortress  of  Buda,  amongst  the  rebellious 
inhabitants  of  Pesth."      I  repHed:    ^^My  good  Sir, 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  Austrians,  should  they 
think  it  necessary  to  bombard  Pesth,  will  wait  for  you; 
though  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  skill  in  gunnery  is 
quite  as  accurate  as  your  knowledge  of  facts."    The 
officers  seemed  attracted  by  our  dialogue,  and  left  off 
talking  to  attend  to  us.     My  amateur  bombardier  saw 
it,  and  became  alarmed  at  a  duel  of  the  kind ;  whilst 
my  last  observation  stung  him  to  the  quick.     Between 
his  rage  against  me,  and  his  fear  of  displaying  his 
ignorance,  he  could  not  say  a  word.     I  determined  to 
silence  him  thoroughly,  and  said:   ''Pray   have  the 
goodness  to  tell  us  where  you  were  bom,  and  where 
you  live."    "  I  was  born  at  Vienna,"  said  he,  *'  but  I 
live  at  Pesth."    *'How  is  that,"  I  said,  "you  leave 
your  native  city,  which  you  tell  us  is  devoted  to  the 
Emperor,  and  you  come  and  live  at  Pesth,  which  you 
6ay  is  a  rebel  city  ?    And  yet  you  profess  to  be  a  loyal 
fiubject  I     I  cannot  understand  you ;  it  appears  to  me, 
that  if  you  were  a  true  servant  of  the  Emperor,  you 
would  not  remain  for  a  moment  in  a  -place  where  you 
must  do  homage  to  Kossuth."     At  this,  all  the  officers 
cried  ** Bravo!"  and  laughed  heartily;  whilst  the  dis- 
comfited gossip  snatched  up  his  hat,  and  rushed  out  of 
the  saloon. 

After  dinner,  having  obtained  fresh  horses,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Pesth,  where  I  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night.  The  same  stillness  and  darkness  which  I  had 
before  observed,  reigned*  over  the  doomed  city.  My 
trusty  friends  at  the  hotel  were  rejoiced  to  see  me,  and 
I  remained  with  them  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
narrating  all  that  had  befallen  me  since  I  left  They 
told  me  of  the  wretched  plight  in  which  the  Austrians 
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bad  returned^  after  the  battles  of  Waitzen^  Godolloj 
and  Iszaszeg.  That  the  people  had  begun  again  to  go 
out  to  the  Blocksberg  in  thousands^  anned  with  tele* 
scopes,  opera-glasses,  and  all  other  kinds  of  helps  for 
the  sigh^  in  order  to  see  if  the  Hungarians  were 
coming.  That  the  Austrians  were  highly  enraged  at 
tie  favour  which  this  proved,  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
for  the  Hungarian  cause,  and  had  wreaked  their  ven- 
geance upon  the  gardens  and  vineyards  of  the  citizens, 
which  they  had  entirely  destroyed,  and  upon  their 
houses,  from  which  they  had  torn  away  the  windows 
and  doors,  and  carried  off  the  furniture  for  fuel  in  their 
camp ;  and  that  the  robber  Croats  had  exceeded  even 
themselves  in  this  cowardly  and  thievish  warfare. 
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CHAPTEE  XVn. 

I  am  compelled  to  remain  in  Pesth — ^The  AnstrianB  pxepare  to  defend 
Biida — Burning  of  tbe  floating-bridge  between  Bnda  and  Pestfa — Ar- 
rival of  Hungarian  troopa  in  Paath— Joy  of  Ilia  inhabitant*— Viait  to 
AuUcb'a  head-quartcra — Declaration  of  indapcndenoe — Ita  efEecta  on 
the  army — Entrance  of  Aulich'a  corps  into  Peath— Prodamation  to 
restrain  the  popular  exultation — Visit  to  Colonel  Kmeti's  head  -quarten 
— Kmeti's  fbarful  surprise  of  the  Austriana— Honours  paid  to  the  body 
of  General  Gttts — Joomey  to  Komom — ^Meeting  widi  my  maid— Yiaft 
to  General  Damjanich — General  Poltenberg — FsnscUTiam — Its  dediaa 
— Increasing  influence  of  Hungary — Guyon's  adventures  and  daring 
before' Komom — Komom  during  the  siege— -GUrgey  crosses  the  Danube, 
and  attacks  the  Austriana. 

My  great  object  now  was  to  get  to  the  HoDgariaa 
army,  and  to  make  Gorgey  acquainted,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  Vienna,  and 
the  burning  impatience  with  which  they  expected  him 
there.  I  applied  at  the  bureau  of  the  police  to  get  mj 
passport  visied  for  Hatvan,  but  was  informed  that  it 
could  not  be  done,  and  that,  under  no  circumstances 
whatever,  would  any  one  be  allowed  to  leave  the  city. 
This  was  a  dreadful  disappointment  to  me  ;  but  it  could 
not  be  remedied.  I  was  compelled  to  summon  all  the 
patience  I  could  command,  and  wait  for  my  opportu- 
nity. I  soon  exchanged  my  stock  of  millinery  to  a 
Jewess  for  the  full  sum  I  had  paid  for  it ;  and  having 
purchased  a  good  telescope,  I  endeavoured  to  make  the 
most  of  my  time  by  observing  the  movements  in  the 
Austrian  camp ;  but  this  state  of  things  was  becoming 
every  day  less  tolerable — I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
being  so  near  the  termination  of  my  journey  without 
being  permitted  to  reach  it. 

At  length  I  learned  that  preparations  were  making 
for  the  defence  of  Buda  against  the  Hungarians.  The 
first  measure  of  the  Austrians  was  to  expel  from  the 
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fortreaB  eveiy  one  wbo  had  not  proTisioiis,  at  least,  for 
one  nMNrth;  and  the  next  to  bring  all  the  cannon  and 
amn»uiitk«  from  the  encampment  within  the  walk. 
This  was  done  by  night,  which,  I  had  frequent  reason 
to  oboerre,  was  the  fitvonrite  time  <^  the  Austiians  for 
all  their  operations. 

On  the  23id  of  April,  all  conununication  between 
Pesth  and  Bnda  was  pn^bited ;  and  on  the  following 
(kj  the  floadag-bri^e,  which  connected  the  two  citiesi, 
was  set  on  fire.  I  hastened  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
to  witness  the  conflagration — ^it  was  a  magnificent  spec* 
tade.  The  flames  extended  across  the  wide  expanse  <^ 
the  riyer,  and  rose  high  in  the  air,  revealing  on  one  ode 
the  grim4o<^dng  fortress,  with  its  frowning  bastions 
and  embrasures  bristling  with  cannon,  all  pointed  towards 
Pesth ;  and  on  the  other,  an  immense  multitude  of  per- 
aoB8  gazing  with  terror  upon  what  there  was  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend,  was  onlj  the  precursor  of  that 
destruction  which  was  about  to  burst  from  the  yet  silent 
fortress  upon  their  deToted  cit  j. 

The  Austrians  had  entirely  deserted  Pesth  during 
the  tti^t.  Barly  in  the  day  the  first  part  of  our  troops 
arrived,  consisting  of  a  detachment  of  hussars ;  they 
were  not  more  than  tjiirty  in  number,  but  they  were 
cpiite  enough  to  send  the  inhabitants  almost  distracted 
with  joy.  At  every  tailor's  shop  honved  uniforms  were 
exhibited.  The  Hungarian  tri-colour  waved  from  all 
towers^  steeples,  and  windows;  those  who  could  do 
nothing  else  to  show  their  satis&ctioc:  at  seeing  the 
troops  of  their  country  once  more,  wove  bouquets  and 
garlands  to  decorate  them.  Thousands  had  been  making 
aeeret  preparations  for  weeks  for  the  reception  of  their 
countrymen,  and  now  that  the  dread  of  the  Austrians 
was  removed,  the  change  was  astonishing.  The  whole 
eity  suddenly  assumed  a  peculiarly  Hungarian  appear- 
ance.  The  Magyar  language  was  spoken  openly,  and 
&e  subject  of  the  war  freely  discussed  in  the  pubUo 
streets*     In  the  course  of  the  day  the  Hungarian  camp. 
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which  was  about  two  hours  from  the  city,  was  visited 
by  myriads  on  horseback,  on  foot,  and  in  Tehicles  of 
every  description.  Young  and  old,  high  and  low,  all 
floated  away,  without  distinction,  on  the  common  tide 
of  joy  towards  Zinkoda,  where  Aulioh  had  fixed  his 
head-quarters. 

In  this  vast  multitude  there  was  scarcely  an  mdi- 
vidual  who  was  not  laden  with  some  present  for  the 
army.  Wine,  fruit,  confectionary,  tobacco,  'pipes, 
cooked  meat,  and  bread.  Everything  that  could  gratify 
the  taste,  or  satisfy  the  necessities  of  men  who  had  been 
long  deprived  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life, 
were  here  in  abundance — ^in  superfluous  excess.  But 
who  can  describe  the  meeting  between  the  dtizens  and 
the  soldiers.  The  hands  of  the  hussars  and  honveds 
were  kissed  as  if  they  had  been  princes.  Their  horses 
were  decorated  with  ribbons,  and  themselves  with  rich 
shawls  and  handkerchiefs ;  and  such  was  the  multitude 
of  garlands  thrown  into  the  camp,  that  the  soldiers 
were  each  obliged  to  wear  several  of  them  on  their 
arms,  in  the  fashion  of  bracelets.  The  reader  will  sup- 
pose that  I  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  camp  myself.  I 
drove  in  2^  fiacre  to  Aulich's  head-quarters,  where  I  was 
speedily  recognised  by  some  officers  of  Gforgey's  staff 
who  were  present,  and  who  introduced  me  to  Aulich, 
to  whom  I  was  personally  unknown. 

He  was  exceedingly  polite,  and,  oflering  me  his  arm, 
conducted  me  into  his  quarters.  The  name  of  a  Field* 
Marshal's  head-quarters  sounds  very  high,  but  the 
reality  does  not  always  correspond  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  title.  In  this  case  it  was  supported  by  a  poor 
country  cabin,  into  a  division  of  which  the  old  Greneiai 
led  me,  and  begged  me  to  take  a  seat.  I  handed  him 
the  laurel  crown,  which  he  thought  was  intended  as  a 
token  of  welcome  to  Festh ;  but  when  he  learned  that 
it  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Vienna,  and  the  honour 
in  which  his  pmre  and  heroic  fame  was  held  in  that  city, 
he  was  deeply  affected.    I  thought  even  that  I  saw  a 
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tear  roll  down  the  noble  old  man's  cheek.  I  gave  him 
a  brief  aceoimt  of  my  mission ;  when  he  heard  that  I  had 
been  in  Presbnrg^  his  native  city,  he  asked  me  a  multi- 
tude of  questions  about  its  condition,  and  displayed  a 
deep  interest  in  everything  connected  with  the  place* 
He  was,  therefore,  highly  gratified  by  a  packet  of 
Preeburg  journals  and  papers  with  which  I  presented 
to  him. 

A  courier  had  just  arrived  from  Goi^ey  with  the 
gratifying  intelligence  that  the  siege  of  Komom  had 
been  raised.  The  same  courier  carried  back  intel- 
ligence that  Aulich  was  about  to  take  possession  of 
Pesth ;  and  as  I  wished  to  witness  the  scene  which  I 
knew  would  take  place  upon  his  entrance  into  the  city, 
I  sent  a  message  to  Gorgey  that  he  might  expect  me  in 
his  camp  by  the  26th  or  27th. 

I  returned  to  Pesth  in  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  officers,  from  whom  I  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  Hungarian  Government  had  declared  the 
independence  of  the  nation,  and  that  a  new  Ministry 
had  been  formed  at  Debreczin.  The  army  was  discon- 
tented at  this  step  being  taken  without  consulting  them, 
and  I  confess  that  I  thought  it  premature  myself.  The 
amazing  series  of  victories  which  our  troops  had  gained 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  had  no  doubt  produced  in 
Kossuth's  mind  the  conviction  that  the  time  was  come 
for  this  decisive  measure ;  if  he  erred,  it  was  with  the 
purest  and  best  intentions ;  and  the  strongest  proof  of 
this  was,  that  not  even  one  of  those  who  most  highly 
disapproved  of  the  act  ever  questioned  the  rectitude 
of  the  motive.  * 

On  the  25th,  Aulich's  entire  corps  marched  into  the 
city  with  the  old  Marshal  himself  at  its  head.  I  must 
leave  it  to  my  reader  to  imagine  his  reception  by  the 
inhabitants.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  its  descrip* 
tion ;  for  four  weary  months  they  had  endured,  with 
unshaken  firmness,  the  shameful  oppression  and  insolence 
of  the  Austrian  army,  which  had  violated  every  principle 
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of  honour  and  humanity^  in  ita  treatment  of  the  unof- 
fending and  unwarlike  citiasens.  They  had  been  sus- 
tained under  these  frightful  wrongs^  by  the  h<^  of 
seeing  the  Hungarian  army  come  to  their  relief  and 
rescue ;  but  this  hope  had  been  so  long  deferred^  and 
their  sufferings  had  become  so  intolerably  cruely  that 
their  hearts  began  to  sicken  and  despair.  Imti^ne* 
then^  their  wild  joy  at  seeing  all  their  expectations  fid- 
filled.  So  excessive  was  the  exultation  of  the  poor 
people  at  their  liberation  from  the  savage  Croats^  that 
Aulich  felt  it  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation^  in 
which,  after  thanking  the  loyal  people  of  Pesth  for  the 
public  display  of  their  good-will,  he  begged  of  them  to 
return  to  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  said  that  they 
could  give  more  substantial  proofs  of  their  patxiotisai^ 
by  labouring  to  refurnish  the  soldiers,  who  were  in  want 
of  almost  everything  after  their  long  campaign. 

Overlooking  this  sea  of  joy,  meanwhile,  rose  the 
fortress  of  Buda — ^black  and  threatening,  like  a  grim 
rook  fraught  with  shipwreck  and  ruin.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Buda  mounted  on  the  heights  within  the  wall, 
could  see  from  afar  the  joy  of  their  sisten  city>  aad  hear 
the  voice  of  exultation  borne  faintly  on  the  breeze ;  but 
they  were  not  permitted  to  share  in  it,  and  they  had 
the  anguish  of  knowing  that  the  very  ground  on  which 
they  trod  was  filled  and  piled  up  with  the  elements  of 
death  ready  to  be  poured  forth  upon  the  rejoicing  mul- 
titude, whenever  the  dark  spirit  that  ruled  the  place 
should  issue  the  command. 

On  the  same  evening  Colonel  Kmeti  arrived  firom 
Waitzen,  with  a  pressing  request  from  Qoi^ey,  that  I 
would  instantly  accompany  the  Colonel  on  his  return. 
We  left  immediately  by  the  railway^  and  in  one  how 
arrived  at  Waitzen.  Kmeti  coxuiucted  me  to  the. 
Bishop's  residence,  where  he  had  fixed  his  head-quarteie. 
|Ie  placed  at  my  disposal  a  suite  of  rooms»  which,  he 
said,  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  Windischgratss.  i 
Qannot  say  that  I  felt  the  less  comfortable  in  them  cm. 
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that  account.  Kmeti  showed  me  the  place  from  whidi 
he  had  driven  the  Anatrians  out  of  the  district  onlj  a 
few  dajs  before.  It  was  a  small  island  in  the  oentre  of 
the  Danube,  lliickly  overgrown  with  bushes*  The 
Anstriaas  lay  at  the  odier  side  of  the  river,  not  far  from 
the  banks,  which  they  approached  almost  every  day  to 
reconnoitre.  Kmeti  had  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  sent  to 
the  island  in  boats  during  the  night ;  and  before  the 
morning  broke,  had  constructed  and  masked  a  formidable 
battery. 

The  Aiuatrians  appeared  as  usual  early  in  the  day, 
and  commenced  manoeuvring  close  to  the  river,  when 
the  battery  was  suddenly  unmasked,  and  a  storm  of  shot 
and  shells,  intermingled  with  grape  and  canister,  fell 
upon  them,  sweeping  whole  squadrons  to  the  earth. 
So  frightful  and  unexpected  was  this  discharge,  that 
they  broke  from  their  ranks,  and  fled  singly  for  their 
lives ;  nor  were  they  seen  any  more  in  the  neighbour- 
bouihood.  We  also  visited  the  grave  of  General  Gotz, 
who  had  fallen  close  to  Waitzen.  Gorgey  had  had  him 
buried  with  all  military  pomp  and  honours;  he  had 
followed  the  coffin  himself,  and  with  his  own  hand 
eommitted  the  body  of  his  gallant  enemy  to  the  dust, 
A  beautiful  monnment  was  afterwards  erected,  by  his 
orders,  to  mark  the  spot.  Such  acts  as  these  speak 
well  for  our  conmion  nature,  and  if  they  do  not  miti- 
gate, at  least  cast  a  decent  yeil  over,  the  inevitable 
hcHTOrs  of  war« 

The  next  day  I  left  for  Komom  with  an  otder  from 
Kmeti^  which  empowered  me  to  demand  horses,  car- 
riages, and  all  other  necessaries  for  my  journey  along 
the  route.  It  was  a  day  of  severe  toil ;  I  had  to  cross 
ihe  Danube  twice  in  small  fishing-boats,  for  the 
Aostrians  had  destroyed  all  the  bridges.  Fortunately^ 
Sjneti  had  sent  a  sergeant  with  me,  who  provided 
everything  as  conveniently  and  speedily  as  possible.  I 
•Uiged  to  stop  for  the  night  at  a  village,  but  I 
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thought  the  less  of  this,  as  Goigey  had  thoroughly 
cleared  the  country  of  the  Austrians. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day,  I  saw  again  the 
towers  and  fortifications  of  the  old,  unconquered  for- 
tress of  Komom.  I  felt  my  heart  throb  with  pleasure 
at  entering  once  more  the  great  centre  of  Hungary's 
life,  the  pulsations  of  which  were  felt  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  land.  I  rejoiced  to  see  it  look  as  strong 
and  invincible  as  ever,  after  the  desperate  trial  it  had 
endured.  On  reaching  my  lodgings  I  found  my  maid, 
whom  I  had  left  under  Gorgey's  care,  expecting  my 
arrival,  with  everything  prepared  for  my  reception. 
My  poor  girl  was  overjoyed  to  see  me  after  so  long  a 
separation.  She  told  me  as  well  as  she  could,  between 
tears  and  laughter,  what  a  number  of  great  battles  she 
had  been  near  since  I  had  left  her ;  and  how  she  had 
been  to  church  regularly  every  day  to  pray  for  my  safe 
return. 

I  sent  a  message  to  Gorgey,  notifying  my  arrival. 
One  of  General  Damjanich's  aides-de-camp  arrived  soon 
after,  and  said  that  all  the  Generals  then  in  Komom 
were  assembled  at  his  quarters,  and  earnestly  requested 
my  presence.  I  declined  the  invitation,  as  I  was  too 
futigued  to  bear  any  part  in  the  conversation  which 
might  be  expected-  in  such  company.  The  aide-de- 
camp begged  forgiveness,  but  said  he  had  rec^ved 
positive  orders  from  Gorgey  not  to  return  without  me» 
I  saw  that  excuses  were  useless,  and  therefore  surren- 
dered to  the  necessity. 

Having  made  some  hasty  preparations,  I  accompanied 
the  officer  to  the  residence  of  General  Damjanich, 
where  I  found,  as  had  been  stated,  all  the  Generals, 
and  a  multitude  of  staff-officers  assembled*  Had  I  not 
not  been  used  to  warlike  company,  I  might  well  have 
been  dazzled  by  this  splendid  military  assembly ;  yet 
would  no  female  have  found  amongst  this  large  con* 
course  of  gentlemen,  a  single  individual  whose  conduct 
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waa  not  characterised  by  the  most  refined  politeness 
and  chivalrous  gallantry.  I  was  welcomed  with  im- 
pressive, but  unobtrusive  cordiality ;  Gorgey  led  me  to 
a  seat,  where  I  was  soon  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of 
attentive  listeners,  eager  to  catch  every  word  of  the 
intelligence  which  I  had  brought  from  Vienna^  Prague, 
and  Germany. 

Before  beginning  my  narrative,  I  banded  to  General 
Poltenberg  the  letters  from  his  wife  and  father.  It 
was  the  first  intelligence  he  had  received  from  them  for 
many  months.  He  devoured  the  contents  of  his  letters ; 
but  the  lifeless  words  could  not  satisfy  his  eager  longing 
to  know  how  they  were,  and  how  they  felt.  The  other 
gentlemen  sympathized  with  him,  and  lefb  us  together. 
He  led  me  to  the  recess  of  a  window,  and  put  a  multi- 
tude of  questions  to  me,  such  as  would  naturally  arise  - 
in  an  affectionate  and  fiiithful  heart  under  such  circum- 
stances. I  was  obliged  to  describe  their  appearance, 
and  to  repeat  the  very  words  they  used.  He  wept 
when  I  repeated  to  him  the  description  which  his  wife 
had  given  me  of  her  feelings  whilst  looking  through  a 
telescope  at  the  battle  of  Schwechat,  in  which  she  knew 
her  husband  was  engaged,  and  which  was  plainly  visible 
from  her  residence  at  Kaisers-Ebersdorf,  and  of  her 
despair  when  she  saw  the  Hungarians  obliged  to  give 
ground  to  the  enemy. 

Before  I  had  concluded  my  narrative  to  Poltenberg, 
sapper  was  announced,  and  again  I  became  the  centre 
of  attraction  to  the  officers,  who  were  burning  with 
curiosity  to  hear  my  intelligence.  I  impressed  upon 
them,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  tidings  from  Vienna, 
and  mentioned  the  three  laurel  crowns  with  which  I 
had  been  charged,  but  told  Gorgey  that  he  must  wait 
for  his  till  to-morrow,  when  I  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  more  particulars  concerning 
the  Liberals  at  Vienna. 

The  sudden  conversion  of  the  citi^jens  of  Prague  from 
a  condition  of  feeling  closely  allied  to  hostility  towards. 
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tike  HangariAiia,  to  opinions  so  Highly  favourable  to  our 
cause^  gave  rise  to  much  animated  conversation.  It 
was  the  general  opinion  of  all  present^  that  this  change 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Prague  was  but  the 
be^nning  of  a  general  alteration  of  feeling  throughout 
all  the  provinces.  The  Tchecks  had  endeavoured  to 
realize  their  dreamy  notions  of  pansclavism,  and  to  erect 
themselves  into  a  separate  constitutional  nation,  bound 
to  Austria  by  the  Crown  only ;  whilst  the  design  of  the 
Imperial  Government  was  to  abolish  all  national 
distinctions,  and  fuse  all  the  provinces  and  kingdoms 
which  acknowledge  the  Emperor  into  one  great  despotic 
monarchy.  The  old  Tcheckiah  capital  was  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  pansdavonic  system ;  but  all  these  dreams 
were  broken  by  the  Austrian  cannon  in  June,  and  the 
Tchecks  awoke  to  a  full  conviction  of  the  fact^  that 
they  were  too  weak  and  dispersed,  and  their  enemies 
too  powerful,  to  permit  the  further  indulgence  of  such 
hopes.  On  the  other  hand,  they  saw  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  compact^  powerful,  and  victorious,  advancing 
rapidly  on  the  way  to  complete  national  independence, 
with  one  hand  scattering  her  enemies,  chasing  them 
hke  chaff  from  her  path ;  and  with  the  other,  holding 
out  signals  of  sympathy,  hope,  and  brotherhood  to  all 
the  other  nationalities  of  the  empire. 

Thus  the  Tcheckish  tribes  were  driven,  step  by  step, 
to  the  conviction  that  their  liberties  were  closely 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  Hungary,  and  that  both 
must  perish  or  triumph  together;  but  it  was  equally 
evident,  that  unless  Hungary  could  succeed  in  breaking 
up  the  Camarilla,  and  destroying  the  military  despotisDi 
under  which  the  people  of  Vienna  groaned  and  all  parts 
of  the  empire  suffered,  there  could  be  no  hope  for  any 
portion  of  its  population.  Hungary  then  b^an  to  be 
regarded  by  all  the  separate  provinces  and  nationalities 
as  their  champion  against  the  irrational  and  lawless 
despotism  of  die  Hapsborga..  It  was  the  only  coimtry 
over  which  Austria  claimed  domimcm  which  poaueuid 
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anfficient  wealth  and  power  to  dispute  tliat  claim,  and 
pot  it  to  the  final  arbitration  and  test  of  war.  The 
rmBDnr  of  the  approach  of  a  Russian  army  was  spoken 
of;  BOine  did  not  credit  it,  others  made  light  of  it,  and 
said  it  would  gire  the  Hungarians  a  wider  field  for 
the  display  of  their  valour,  and  add  to  their  glory. 

I  told  them  of  my  journey  to  Presburg,  in  company 
with  Field-Marshal  Welden,  and  of  his  confident  anti- 
cipations of  victory,  at  which  the  officers  laughed 
heartily.  I  mentioned  having  seen  a  number  of 
fia^bottomed  vessels,  laden  with  ammunition,  proceed- 
ing to  the  investing  army.  Guyon  nniled  and  said 
that  these  vessels  met  with  a  very  different  destination, 
for  he  had  blown  them  all  up.  I  asked  him  how  that 
had  happened,  and  he  replied :  '^  I  received  secret 
intelligence  that  these  boats  were  at  anchor  at  Gonyo, 
and  ordered  some  pieces  of  cannon  to  be  trained  by 
night  to  a  position  which  commanded  them.  The 
artill^y  was  hidden  by  some  trees  and  the  first 
intimation  the  Austrians  had  of  our  intention  was  the 
fflght  of  their  own  vessels  scattered  in  fragments  into 
the  air.'^ 

I  recounted  briefly  all  the  incidents  of  my  last 
missioii,  with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted, 
and  concluded  my  recital  with  a  description  of  Aulich's 
trifiinphal  entry  into  Pesth,  which  called  forth  loud 
^^SljensI"  from  all  present.  I  heard,  in  turn,  most 
excitixig  and  interesting  descriptions  of  the  great  events 
whidi  occurred  during  my  absence. 

If  the  occurrences  of  the  few  weeks  immediately 
anteoedent  to  the  period  of  which  I  now  speak  be 
{NToperl;^  considered,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  career 
of  die  Hungarian  army,  during  that  time,  was  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  on  rec(nrd ;  victory  followed  victory 
ao^  lapifly,  that  men  had  hardly  time  to  wonder  at  one 
bii&iant  achievement  before  it  was  eclipsed  by  another 
stall  more  i^lendid.  The  gpreat  battles  of  Tokay, 
'Ksip^hia,  G^olloy  Iszasx^  Waitzen^  and  Nagysarla 
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followed  one  another  in  rapid  and  astounding  succession; 
whilst  the  other  operations  of  the  war  were  equally 
successful ;  the  siege  of  Komom  was  raised^  and  Pest^ 
was  once  more  occupied.  Well  might  the  Austrian 
despot  tremble  at  seeing  the  conquering  progress  of  the 
champions  of  freedom. 

Gu^on  amused  us  very  much  with  a  humorous 
description  of  his  adventures  after  he  had  been  named 
Commandant  of  Komom^  whilst  endeavouring  to  enter 
the  beleaguered  fortress.  He  had  assumed  a  variety  of 
disguises^  in  each  of  which  he  narrowly  escaped  disco* 
very.  At  one  time  his  accent  betrayed  him  ;  at 
another,  his  ignorance  of  the  value  of  the  articles  he 
pretended  to  sell  as  a  pedlar.  He  represented  his 
ludicrous  embarrassment  when  questioned  about  the 
places  from  which  he  professed  to  haye  come,  and  the 
families  that  resided  there,  and  how  he  was  often 
obliged  to  break  off  such  conversations  by  recollecting 
that  so-and-so  was  all  the  while  waiting  for  him;  that 
he  would  just  speak  to  him  for  a  moment,  and  then 
come  back,  leaving  his  basket,  or  box,  or  whatever  it 
might  be  behind  him,  to  prevent  suspicion,  and  for- 
getting to  return  for  it,  until  at  length  it  became  known 
in  the  Austrian  army  that  the  new  C^Jommandant  of 
Komom  was  seeking  to  enter  the  place  in  disguise, 
when  their  vigilance  became  so  excessive  and  jealous, 
that  it  would  have  been  folly  to  have  continued  his 
attempts.  He  terminated  his  narrative  here  amidst 
great  laughter  at  his  awkwardness  in  playing  the  parts 
he  had  assumed* 

He  might,  however,  had  his  modesty  permitted  him, 
have  made  a  different  close  to  his  recital,  and  one  which 
would  have  called  forth  the  vivid  admiration  of  all  pre- 
sent.  He  was  defeated  in  the  uncongenial  attempt  to 
enter  in  an  assumed  character;  he  therefore  resumed 
his  own  natural  character  of  a  cool,  skilful,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  daring  soldier,  and  having  obtained  a  com- 
pany of  a  hundred  hussars,  he  advanced  cautiously  till 
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he  was  as  near  to  tbe  fortress  as  he  could  approach 
witboiit  being  discovered  by  the  Austrians;  he  then 
gave  the  word  to  charge,  and  actually  cut  his  way 
through  the  whole  inyesting  army,  and  arrived  safely 
in  Komom,  amidst  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the  gar- 
rison, which  had  witnessed  the  heroic  attempt  firom'  the 
walls. 

The  joy  of  the  garrison  was  not  at  all  diminished  by 

the  intelligenco  which  reached  them  in  this  manner^ 

that  the  Hungarian  army  was  on  its  march  to  their 

relief,  for  the  place  had  now  been  so  long  and  so 

closely  invested,  that  the  garrison  was  beginning  to 

suffer  severely  in  many  respects,  and  the  inhabitants 

generally  were  in  great  distress.     A  great  portion  of 

the  town  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Austrian  fire;  the 

houses  lay  in  heaps  on  every  side,  and  the  bombs  which 

fell  in  the  streets  from  time  to  time,  caused  the  poor 

people  inexpressible  terror.     They  had  all  withdrawn 

from  the  town  to  an  open  space,  at  the  greatest  possible 

distance  from  the  enemy.     It  was  called  the  gipsies' 

meadow,  and  the  character  of  the  dwellings  which  now 

covered  it,  would  have  led  to  the  belief  that  it  waa 

inhabited  by  the  race  from  which  it  had  borrowed  its 

name:  wooden  sheds,  earthen  huts,  and  tents  made  of 

every  variety  of  material,  served  the  inhabitants  in  lieu 

of  their  former  comfortable  and  luxurious  dwellings; 

and  there,  in  the  midst  of  hardship  and  privation,  they 

waited  with  true-hearted  loyalty  until  the  army,  in 

which  they  never  for  a  moment  lost  their  faith,  should 

come  to  their  rescue,  and  they  were  not  disappointed* 

Their  expectations  were  now  thoroughly  justified. 

On  the  following  day  Gorgey  proceeded  from  the 
fortress  to  look  for  the  enemy,  but  they  had  withdrawn 
altogether  from  that  part  of  the  country,  and  had  hidden 
themselves  in  Presburg.  The  whole  power  of  Aus- 
tria stood  now  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  The 
bridges  had  all  been  burnt,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
communication  between  the  two  banks  of  the  river; 
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bat  we  had  poaseBsicm  of  a  tite-du-pomt  on  die  AiutnaiL 
aide,  and  this  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  again  establiab- 
ing  a  permanent  connexion.  It  was  determined  to 
construct  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  it  was  accomplished  in 
the  midst  of  a  perfect  t^npest  of  shot  fiom  the  Austrian 
field-batteries,  which,  strange  to  say,  killed  one  man 
only.  When  the  bridge  was  ready,  the  Hungarian 
army  marched  across,  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous 
hail  of  bullets  from  the  Austrians,  and  attacked  them 
in  their  entrenchments.  The  Austrians  defended  them- 
selves  bravely,  the  battle  raged  with  indescribable  fury, 
efl^)eciaUy  in  the  large  and  beautiful  town  of  Seen, 
which  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  by  the  fire  of  onr 
artillery.  The  enemy  was  quite  equal  to  our  troops  in 
daring — ^both  performed  prodigies  of  persoiud  valour; 
but  what  could  men,  who  fought  for  wages,  do  against 
men  animated  by  a  national  q>irit  of  patriotism  and 
glory,  fighting  for  liberty,  honour,  and  even  life !  Hk 
enemy  were  driven  from  dil  their  positions,  and  retired 
to  Raab  and  Wiedelburg,  leaving  an  incalculable  quan- 
tity of  war  mat4riel  in  our  hands.  Thus  ended  Wel- 
den's  ridiculous  boasting  about  what  he  should  aecooH 
plish,  by  going  about  it  in  earnest.  Thus  was  he 
compelled  to  run  away  for  his  life  from  that  army 
which  he  had  insolently  designated  as  ^'a  mob  of 
ragamuffins." 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Visit  to  Gorgcy^His  opinion  of  tbe  declaration  of  indqpendenee — ^Hii 
hatred  of  Kossuth — Circamstances  nnder  which  the  declaration  of 
independenoe  was  adopted — Gi^rgtj  as  Minister  of  War*- Accident  to 
General  Dnngaiacfa  •— Aastriaa  booty  returned  —  0epartarft  froai 
Komom,  and  anml  at  Pestk^Lnkacsj,  the  Coouussarj — Soonony 
enforced  upon  Lukaczy — Jonmey  to  Debrecsin,  and  interview  with 
Kosmith — OSrgey's  desire  for  delay  before  Bada — ^Visit  to  Connt 
GasaitaBr  Baithyanyi — Ptoposed  mission  to  the  Emperor  of  Rbssuh-I 
4eclifie  it,  and  propose  Thonis— Mission  to  the  ■  LegatioB  aft 
Vienna — Postponed  till  after  the  fall  of  Boda— Kossuth's  message  to 
G8rgey — Change  of  titles  after  the  declaration  of  independence — Last 
personal  interview  wi&  Kossuth. 

Ok  the  next  mormng  I  visited  Gorgey,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  him  with  his  laurel  wreath  from 
Vienna.  I  handed  it  to  him,  and  said :  *'  General,  the 
faithfiil  people  of  Vienna  have  charged  me  to  present 
to  joa  this  wreath  as  a  proof  of  their  exalted  estimate 
of  yonr  heroic  valour,  and  of  their  sympathy  with  the 
cause  in  which  you  have  performed  such  brilliant  deeds^ 
They  bid  me  say,  that  if  you  will  march  to  their  assbt- 
ance,  they  will,  the  moment  you  appear,  disarm  the 
garrison  of  the  city,  and  you  shall  enter  it  without 
opposition ;  and  that  their  lives  and  property  shall  be  at 
your  command,  for  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom." 

He  took  the  crown,  and,  laying  it  upon  the  table, 
said :  **  Baroness,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  token 
of  honour.  It  has  a  double  value  for  me,  as  coming 
firom  the  true-hearted  people  of  Vienna,  and  being  pre- 
sented by  yourself.  I  will  speak  openly  and  without 
reserve  to  you.  During  your  absence,  things  have 
greatly  altered  in  our  camp.  The  Government  at 
Debreczin  has  taken  some  exceedingly  important,  I 
may  say  decisive,  steps,  without  once  consulting  the 
army,  or  even  giving  them  the  slightest  hint  of  their 
intentions.     Kossuth  was  in  my  camp  when  the  deda- 
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ration  of  independence  was  agreed  upon^  and  abont  to 
be  published,  but  he  never  told  me  a  syllable  about  it 
Yet  it  was  reported  in  Debreczin,  that  the  army  was 
highly  pleased  with  the  measure.  For  my  part,  I  fight 
not  for  a  republic,  but  for  Ferdinand,  our  constitutional 
King." 

In  mentioning  a  republic,  Goi^ey  wilfully  misrepre* 
sented  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  for  it  was 
well  known  that  the  general  wish  of  all  the  members 
was  for  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  that  a  Prince  of 
the  House  of  Coburg  had  been  freely  spoken  of  in  con- 
fidence, as  its  most  suitable  head.  *'I  am  sorry,'' 
Gorgey  continued,  **  that  I  cannot  gratify  the  wishes  of 
the  brave  Viennese,  by  marching  to  their  aid.  I  have 
laid  dow;i  a  plan  of  operations  for  myself,  and  I  must 
carry  it  out.  I  am  determined  to  march  to  Buda,  and 
invest  that  fortress;  and  if  it  does  not  surrender,  to 
storm  it.  The  Austrians  have  boasted  that  it  is  im- 
pregnable. I  will  show  them  their  mistake,  and  strike 
such  a  blow  as  will  make  them  believe  our  army  to  be 
irresistible  as  it  has  proved  invincible.  For  this  object 
I  have  declined  the  portfolio  of  the  Minister  of  War. 
The  field  is  my  sphere.  You  see,  therefore,  that  under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  what 
the  Viennese  desire." 

He  said  all  this  with  much  bitterness  of  manner*  I 
said  I  was  extren^ely  sony  for  the  disappointment  which 
our  friends  in  Vienna  must  feel  when  this  intelligence 
reached  them;  and  not  less  so  that  the  Government 
had  acted  towards  Gorgey  with  such  needless  secrecy« 
^'  But  I  am  persuaded,'^  I  said,  "  that  it  was  not 
Kossuth's  wish,  for  we  all  know  his  opinions  and 
candour."  I  said  this  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  state 
of  Gorgey's  feelings  towards  Kossuth,  for  I  dreaded 
the  tendency  of  the  latter's  recent  measures  to  widen 
the  breach  between  them :  not  that  I  entertained  any 
doubt  of  Kossuth — ^my  faith  in  the  crystal  transparency 
of  his  ^aracter  was  as  firm  as  a  rock.     I  could  make 
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Ddthing  of  Crdrgey.  There  was  an  evident  desire  to 
conceal  his  views,  and  I  parted  from  him  fiilly  con- 
vineed  that  he  had  told  me  but  a  small  part  of  what  he 
thought* 

Crdrgey's  dislike  of  the  Grovemment  and  of  Kossuth 
amounted  to  a  morbid  passion ;  but  yet  it  would  not 
hare  led  him  to  refuse  the  high  and  influential  post  of 
War  Minister,  which  n^as  formerly  the  object  of  his 
unbition,  if  he  had  not  had  another  motive.  He  had, 
unquestionably,  some  secret  and  dark  plan  in  view, 
which  he  felt  he  could  carry  out  better  with  the  army 
free  from  all  control,  than  in  Debreczin,  subject  to  the 
immediate  restraint  and  surveillance  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

Gorgej  hated  Kossuth  with  a  bitterness  the  more 
deadly  that  it  was  unreasonable ;  this  was  beyond  all 
question — ^it  was  a  wdl-known  fact.  This  hatred  fur- 
nishes the  due  to  all  his  proceedings ;  it  first  blinded 
him  to  the  splendid  merits  of  the  President,  then  led 
him  astray  after  vain  fancies  of  his  own,  and  at  length 
so^ested  treason  against  his  fatherland,  his  friends, 
and  his  brothers  in  arms.  He  would  have  been  a  great 
man  had  his  ambition  been  moderated  by  calm  judg- 
ment. Nature  had  endowed  him  with  some  grand 
qualities.  His  personal  appearance  was  noble  and  heroic, 
and  his  will,  when  once  determined,  was  immove- 
able. He  was  skilful  and  vigilant;  and  his  bravery 
was  of  the  very  highest  order.  In  short,  both  in  mind 
and  body,  he  bore  the  true  stamp  of  greatness ;  but  his 
violent  and  untamed  passions  spoiled  the  splendid  model, 
and  prevented  him  from  attaining  a  high  and  glorious 
name,  as  the  hero  and  saviour  of  his  country. 

The  declaration  of  independence,  which  called  forth 
such  bitter  complaints  from  Gorgey,  could  not  be  so 
entirely  displeasing  to  him  as  he  pretended.  Its  prin- 
ciples coincided  with  those  which  he  had  always  sup- 
ported, and,  under  other  circumstances,  he  would  have 
rejoiced  in  that  national  act  as  much  as  Kossuth  him- 
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self.  Now  it  came  opportunely  to  fiimkh  a  oonTNiieBt 
pretext  for  the  indnlgenoe  of  hk  personal  ranoonr  against 
the  President.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  deposition 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg^Lorraine  from  the  throne  <^ 
Hungary  was  first  proposed  bj  Kossuth;  but  he  did 
not  propose  it  before  children,  but  before  old  statesmsn^ 
and  illustrious  warriors. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are,  shortly,  as  fidlows :  After 
the  Austrian  army  bad  been  driven  back  from  the 
Theiss,  Kossuth  thought  the  time  had  oome  to  dedare 
that  the  unworthy  House  of  Hapsburg  had  ceased  to 
reign*  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  in  a 
speech  of  extraordinary  power,  proposed  the  decfaMttion 
of  independence  for  the  adoption  of  the  nation.  There 
was  no  collusion,  no  canvassing ;  and  yet,  out  of  the 
whole  of  the  representatives  present,  only  seven  spoke, 
or  voted  against  it.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  bbj  that  the 
members  were  taken  by  surprise :  there  was  nothing 
concealed  or  softened  in  the  ^clamtion.  The  fiuthlees- 
ness  and  public  villany  of  the  Austrian  House  were 
minutely  recounted,  throughout  a  long  document,  and 
the  clauses  deliberated  upon  seriatim.  And  yet,  after 
all,  only  seven  gave  it  any  opposition :  surely,  if  ever 
there  was  a  national  act,  this  was  one.  It  was  further 
agreed  that  it  should  be  printed  in  all  the  languages  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  and  circulated  in  the  sevenl 
provinces. 

I  returned  home  distressed  and  disheartened ;  for  it 
was  evidently  Gorgey's  intention  to  evade  every  portion 
of  responsibility  connected  with  the  declaration  of  in-' 
dependence,  and  to  throw  it  all  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  President.  He  was  not  unwilling,  meanwhile,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  act,  whenever  he  thought  he  could 
make  it  subservient  to  his  own  vanity  and  ambition.  I 
had  an  example  of  this  on  the  same  evening.  I  met 
Gorgey  at  dinner,  with  a  large  company,  when  he  was 
publicly  addressed  as  Minister  of  War.  Yes,  he  could 
now  accept  the  portfolio,  because  he  thought  it  would 
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add  to  his  kifliiraiee,  though  he  had  refused  it  at  De- 
breczin.  Gorgey  was  mightily  pleased  with  his  new 
titl^  and  strutted  about  to  eujoy  the  common  admira- 
tion; but  I  could  see  that  he  was  not  entirely  at  ease : 
long  fits  of  silence  interrupted  his  gaiety,  and  a  cloud 
aeened  to  pass  occasion^^y  oyer  his  brow.  He  spoke 
to  me  frequently  during  the  eyening ;  and,  towards  its 
dose,  asked  me  if  I  should  like  a  drive  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Danube  the  next  morning,  as  he  and  DanieUs 
intended  to  go,  and  would  feel  honoured  by  my  com- 
pany. I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  next  morning 
we  drove  across  the  new  floating-bridge.  General 
Damjanich  accompanied  us  in  his  own  carriage,  which 
ttn£artunately  feU  into  a  deep  rut  made  by  a  bomb,  and 
the  General's  leg  was  broken.  This  was  a  sad  termina- 
tion to  our  trip,  fi>r  Damjanich  was  universally  honoured 
and  esteemed,  as  one  of  our  best  and  bravest  Generals. 
The  regret  was  very  great  amongst  the  inhabitants; 
even  the  soldiers,  who  had  seen  wounds  and  death  in 
every  form,  were  deeply  affected  at  an  injury  sustained 
by  their  beloved  Commander,  in  such  a  manner. 

The  next  day,  the  booty  which  had  been  captured 
from  the  Austrians  at  Kaschau,  was  brought  to  Komom, 
in  a  multitude  of  waggons.  It  was  a  curious  and  inte- 
resting sight;  for  the  waggons- contained  articles  of 
every  possible  kind,  many  the  uses  of  which  we  could 
not  divine.  Amongst  other  articles  captured  on  this 
occasion  was  a  box,  containing  a  quantity  of  money, 
papers,  and  account-books.  The  soldiers  thought  this 
a  great  prize,  and  were  about  to  divide  the  money 
amongst  themselves,  when  somebody  began  to  examine 
the  books  and  papers,  from  which  they  discovered  that 
the  box,  with  its  contents,  belonged  to  a  provident 
society  amongst  the  Austrian  soldiers,  and  that  the 
money  in  it  was  contributed  out  of  their  pay  in  weekly 
sums,  in  order  to  leave  something  to  their  widows 
and  orphans,  should  they  fall  in  battle.  No  sooner 
was  this  known,  than  the  soldiers  returned  its  contents 
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to  the  box^  closed  it  reverently^  and  sent  it  back  safelj 
to  the  Austrian  soldiers. 

Having  obtained  the  toilette  of  Schlick,  which  I 
intended  to  present  to  Kossuth, ,  I  took  leave  of  the 
officers,  and  left  Komorn  on  the  30th  of  ApriL  Boda 
was  still  in  possession  of  the  Austrians;  I  was,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  go  a  long  way  round,  in  order  to  reach 
Pesth.  I  was  necessitated  to  spend  a  night  on  the 
way,  as  I  could  not^obtain  a  change  of  horses.  On  the 
next  day  I  entered  Pesth,  and  found  it  as  I  had  left  it, 
in  a  state  of  exalted  jubilation.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the 
troubles  of  the  war  were  passed,  and  the  days  of  peace 
and  joy  had  come  again.  But  this  pleasant  illusion 
was  speedily  dissipated;  for  yonder  rose  the  death- 
fraught  fortress — gloomy  and  threatening:  casting  an 
ominous  shadow  upon  the  popular  joy,  and  inspiring 
general  mistrust  and  apprehension. 

I  had  hardly  arrived,  when  I  learned  that  Lukaczy, 
the  Chief  of  the  Commissariat  department,  had  invited 
the  tradesmen  to  send  in  tenders  for  the  sunmier 
clothing  of  the  army,  and  named  as  the  maximum  price 
which  he  was  willing  to  pay,  a  sum  amounting  to  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  I  had  agreed  to  give  the  Mo- 
ravian manufacturers  for  the  very  same  materiaL  I 
thought  it  a  great  pity  that  the  finances  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  wasted  in  this  manner,  and  hastened  at 
once  to  his  residence.  He  was  much  occupied,  and  I 
had  to  wait  a  considerable  time  in  the  ante*roonu  At 
last,  I  bade  the  servant  say  to  Lukaczy,  that  I  was  the 
Baroness  von  Beck,  and  had  something  of  more  im- 
portance to  occupy  me  than  waiting  in  his  master's 
ante-chamber. 

He  returned  immediately,  and  led  me  into  another 
room,  where  Lukaczy  himself  soon  made  his  appearance. 
He  was  a  very  little  man,  with  an  intensely  yellow 
face,  framed  in  an  immense  shining  black  beard.  I  told 
him  of  the  contracts  I  had  made  in'Moravia,  and  repre- 
sented to  him  the  extravagance  of  the  prices  he  had 
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oflfered*  He  seemed  very  unwilling  to  delay  his  pur- 
chases, as  the  soldiers  were  in  great  want  of  new 
clothing.  I  replied  that  the  additional  sum  he  was  about 
to  pay  would  form  a  heavy  item  in  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  which  would  amount  to  a  grievous  burden  on  the 
coontry,  even  with  the  strictest  economy,  and  begged 
him,  at  least,  to  defer  the  transaction  until  he  had 
received  fresh  directions.  He  agreed  to  this,  provided 
I  wonld  undertake  to  bring  him  the  orders  of  the 
Government  within  eight  days,  which  I  promised  to 
do,  as  it  was  worth  an  effort  to  spare  the  country  so 
large  a  sum  in  its  growing  embarrassments. 

I  left  on  the  2nd  of  May,  and  proceeded  by  the  rail* 
way  to  Szolnok,  where  I  found  my  own  carriage,  and 
travelled  night  and  day,  till  I  reached  Debreczin,  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th«  I  went  immediately  to  Kos- 
suth's residence,  and  met  in  his  ante-room,  as  usual,  a 
great  number  of  old  acquaintances.  There  was  in- 
stantly a  general  cry;  "  What  news.  Baroness  ?  What 
have  you  brought  us?"  "Gentlemen,"  I  said,  "I 
have  brought  a  complete  cargo  of  journals,  proclama- 
tions, letters,  and  notices,  from  Vienna,  Prague,  Dres- 
den, Leipsig,  Breslau,  and  many  other  places ;  but  you 
most  have  a  little  patience,  for  I  am  greatly  fatigued, 
and  cannot  now  satisfy  your  curiosity."  This  announce- 
ment was  received  with  loud  expressions  of  joy  and 
satisfaction,  for  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  hear  any  authentic 
intelligence  from  the  western  side  of  the  Danube.  The 
Austrians  were  as  anxious  to  prevent  conununications 
to  the  Hungarians  as  from  them. 

Meanwhile  I  had  been  announced  to  Kossuth,  who 
came  himself,  and  led  me  into  his  cabinet,  saying :  "  I 
am  truly  glad  you  have  arrived.  Cassimir  Bathyanyi 
and  I  have  been  anxiously  expecting  you  for  some 
time."  I  directed  my  servant  to  fetch  in  my  packages, 
which  were  of  considerable  bulk.  **  For  heaven's  sake," 
said  Kossuth,  "  wh&t  have  you  got  there  ?  "  I  opened 
my  parcels,  and  displayed  their  contents  before  him. 
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He  was  afftonisfaed  and  deligbted  at  tike  amount  and 
variety  of  the  information  they  contained.  I  handed 
him  the  laurel  wreath  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from 
Vienna,  and  repeated  the  message  with  which  I  had 
been  charged,  word  for  word.  He  was  deeply  affected, 
and  said  it  was  his  absolute  intention  to  help  the 
Viennese  as  soon  as  Buda  should  fall  into  our  handa 

Alas !  this  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  dark  and 
designing  Gorgey,  who,  it  may  be  safely  said,  had  now 
deserted  the  cause  of  Hungary.  The  siege  of  Buda 
was  not  undertaken  in  earnest — ^it  was  only  a  pretext 
for  delay.  Had  he  really  desired  to  master  that  fortress, 
he  would  have  taken  with  him  the  heavy  breaching 
artillery  from  Komom,  instead  of  light  field-pieces 
which  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  strong  waUs; 
but  he  wished  only  for  delay — it  was  everything  to  his 
design.  Had  the  fortress  fallen  sooner,  the  army  would 
have  been  at  liberty  to  march  at  once  upon  Vienna, 
and  he  would  have  been  incurably  compromised  with 
his  good  friends,  the  despots  of  Austria  and  Sussis; 
whilst  every  day  which  he  wasted  before  Buda,  brought 
tiie  Russian  troops  nearer  and  nearer  to  Hungary,  ren- 
dering such  a  hazard  impossible,  and  preparing  for  tiie 
shameful  deed  of  Villages,  the  convenient  colour  of 
necessity. 

I  delivered  my  despatches  and  receipts  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  money  intrusted  to  me,  and  told  the  Pre- 
sident of  my  interference  with  Lukaczy,  of  which  he 
entirely  approved.  He  made  me  narrate  my  adventures 
as  a  milliner  from  beginning  to  end,  and  seemed  greatly 
amused  at  my  travelling  with  Field-Marshal  Welden. 
He  laughed  heartily  at  my  dispute  with  the  little  prating 
man  from  Vietma ;  but  what  tickled  him  most,  was  the 
account  of  my  walk  with  the  Colonel  upon  the  very 
walls  and  amongst  the  cannon  of  Buda.  At  length, 
when  I  had  acquitted  myself  of  my  responsibilities, 
and  given  him  all  the  information  he  cared  to  have,  he 
begged  me  to  go  at  once  to  Count  Cassimir  Bathyanyi, 
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who,  he  said,  would  be  greatly  delighted  to  hear  my 
iotelligence, 

I  went  at  once^  and  found  him  in  company  with  his 
beautiful  and  amiable  wife,  who,  after  having  exchanged 
greetings  with  me,  retired,  and  left  her  husband  and 
me  to  speak  undisturbed  upon  the  important  matters 
with  winch  I  was  charged.  I  gave  him  my  report,' as 
I  had  to  the  President.  He  was  much  pleased,  but  a 
shade  of  doubt  and  melancholy  remained  upon  his 
conntenance.  He  then  told  me  that  it  was  now  clearly 
ascertained  that  the  Russian  troops  were  marching 
towards  Hungary,  and  said  he  thought  it  almost  certain 
that  we  must  succumb  under  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  two  empires.  That  it  was  quite  possible  the  whole 
quarrel  had  been  misrepresented  by  the  CamariUa  to 
the  Czar,  and  that  if  he  knew  the  real  merits  of  the 
case,  he  wonld  at  least  refuse  to  interfere.  *^  Now,** 
said  he,  in  conclusion,  ^^I  know  no  one  more  capable 
of  stating  the  origin  and  grounds  of  the  dispute  than 
yourself.  Will  you  undertake  this  mission,  and  savef 
our  fatherland?'* 

I  replied  that  it  was  too  late.     The  Kussians  were 
^ady  upon  our  frontiers — probably  had  crossed  them^ 
Whatever  the  merits  of  our  quarrel  with  Austria,  or 
the  object  for  which  the  Czar  had  sent  his  soldiers^  it 
seemed  to  me  self-evident  that  they  would  not  return 
till  they  had  tasted  blood,  and  done  something  to  justify, 
in  appearance,  the  toils  and  expense  of  the  campaign. 
I  said  that  I  had  not  so  good  an  opinion  either  of  myself 
or  of  the  Czar,  as  to  hope  that  I  could  so  represent  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  or  that  he  could  so  feel  it,  as  to 
alter  his  desi^m.     He  admitted  that  there  was  much 
force  in  my  reasons,  but  still  his  heart  seemed  set  upon 
making  the  attempt.     I  suggested  to  him  that  Thunes, 
who  had  just  returned  from  Paris,  after  his  unsuc- 
cessful mission  to  Breslau,  should  be  employed  on  this 
expedition. 
The  reader  will  remember  that  Thunes  had  been 
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associated  with  Szardahely  and  Fiedler  on  the  oocasion 
referred  to.  Bathyanyi  caught  at  my  suggestion,  and 
the  expedition  actually  took  place  afterwards.  Thunes 
and  Sirmey  were  associated  in  the  embassy.  They 
were  furnished  with  money,  credentials,  and  letters  of 
credit  upon  St.  Petersburg ;  but  the  whole  affair  mis- 
carried. Thunes  was  taken  prisoner  at  Presburg,  and 
condemned  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment.  Sirmey, 
hearing  of  this,  fled  to  Hamburg,  where  he  altogetiicr 
forgot  his  mission,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Government.  From 
Hamburg,  he  passed  over  to  England,  spent  the  rest  of 
the  money  in  stupid  indulgences,  and  then  yanished 
without  leaving  a  trace  of  his  existence  behind.  Having 
declined  the  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  Bathyanyi  asked 
me  if  I  wpuld  undertake  to  convey  a  despatch  of  great 
importance  to  the  Embassy  at  Vienna.  I  con- 
sented gladly,  for  it  was  not  the  danger,  but  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  Kussian  expedition,  which  deterred  me 
from  undertaking  it.  I  rejoiced  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  pledging  myself  to  an  enterprise  which,  whilst  it 
involved  a  much  greater  risk,  gave  some  promise  (^ 
utUity  to  our  cause. 

I  returned  to  Kossuth,  and  recounted  to  lum  the 
substance  of  my  conversation  with  Bathyanyi.  He 
Agreed  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  mission  to  the 
X)zar  was  a  forlorn  hope ;  but  remarked  that  as  Count 
Cassimir  had  set  his  heart  upon  it,  it  was  as  well  that 
lie  should  have  his  way.  Kossuth  expressed  himself 
much  pleased  at  my  acceptance  of  the  mission  to  Vienna, 
from  which  he  augured  great  advantage.  He  b^ged 
me  to  impress  upon  the Embassy  the  great  im- 
portance which  he  attached  to  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  Hungary  by  a  powerful  constitutional 
kingdom;  and  to  say  that' the  advantage  which  he 
expected  to  derive  from  such  a  step,  was  the  moral 
influence  and  political  consideration  which  Hungary 
would  gain  by  it,  rather  than  any  warlike  assistance. 
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I  told  him  that  the  Ambassador  had  already  empha- 
tically assured  me  that  his  goyemment  was  only  waiting 
till  the  capital  should  be  again  in  our  possession^  in 
order  to  send  to  us  a  plenipotentiary  representative ;  and 
that  on  this  account  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  proceed 
to  Vienna  until  Buda  had  fallen  into  our  hands,  as  that 
would  furnish  me  with  a  strong  claim  upon  the  Ambas- 
sador for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise.  Kossuth  saw 
the  force  of  this,  and  said :  '^  You  must  then  go  to 
Grorgey's  camp,  and  wait  there  till  the  faU  of  Buda. 
Tell  him,  from  me,  that  every  day  the  siege  continues 
is  a  year  in  our  history.  Henzi  is  bombarding  Pesth ; 
the  Russians  are  approaching  us  rapidly ;  the  Liberal 
party  in  Vienna  are  holding  out  their  arms  to  us ;  and 
the  Ambassador  of  a  mighty  state  is  waiting  to  recognise* 
our  national  independence.  It  is  a  distracting  thought^ 
that  with  so  many  reasons  for  action,  we  should  be 
chained  down  by  a  comparatively  unimportant  fortress* 
Tell  Gorgey  that  it  must  bo  taken  at  once,  and  this 
etumbling-block  removed  out  of  our  career.'' 

I  was  compelled  to  wait  two  whole  days  for  Bathy- 
anji^  despatches ;  at  length  I  received  them,  when  he 
took  occasion  to  say :  **  You  have  done  us  great  and 
essential  services.  Baroness,  for  which  your  country  will 
not  be  ungrateful  when  it  shall  please  God  to  crown 
our  national  struggle  with  success.  Until  then  you 
must  seek  the  meet  reward  of  your  labours  and  dangers 
in  your  own  bosom,  in  the  consciousness  that  you  are 
promoting  a  just  and  sacred  cause." 

I  answered  that  I  felt  highly  honoured  in  being  able 
to  serve  our  great  cause  in  any  measure ;  that  as  for 
reward,  I  never  looked  for  any  other  than  that  which 
the  consciousness  of  acting  uprightly  always  brings 
with  it,  and  that  I  could  say,  with  perfect  truth  and 
simplicity,  to  me  it  would  be  sweet  to  die  for  my 
country.  I  bade  him  farewell,  and  proceeded  to  the 
bureau  of  Dushek,  the  Finance  Minister,  with  whom  I 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  being  supplied  with 
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money  during  my  mission.  He  begged  of  me  to  find 
some  means  of  conveying  a  letter  to  his  wife^  who  was 
shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Buda,  and  had  heard  nothing 
£rom  him  for  a  long  time* 

I  may  here  remark,  that  since  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, the  titles  of  the  Ministers  had  been  all 
changed ;  Kossuth  was  now  styled  (Governor,  and 
Dushek,  Finance  Minister.  Having  finished  my  busi- 
ness with  Dushek,  I  went  to  take  leave  of  Kossuth. 
He  seemed  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  effect  of  my 

representation  to  the Ambasssidor,  and  urged  me  to 

the  most  sleepless  activity.  He  looked  disturbed  and 
anxious.  I  said :  *^  If  it  be  possible  to  induce  the 
Government  of  that  nation  to  send  us  a  Minister,  I  wiU 
do  it."  When  he  replied :  "  Succeed  in  that,  and  I  will 
bow  down  before  you  as  Hungary's  greatest  benefiu^tor !" 
He  then  bade  me  farewell  with  his  usual  beautiful  and 
touching  words.  Alas !  it  was  for  the  last  time.  Oh ! 
had  I  known  that  I  should  hear  that  voice  and  look  upon 
that  noble  brow  no  more,  witb  what  avarice  would  I 
have  treasured  up  every  tone  and  every  look  to  comfort 
me  in  my  long  wanderings  and  friendless  exile.  But 
why  do  I  say  friendless  ?  the  Great  Being  who  preserved 
me  through  so  many  dangers,  and  enabled  my  weak 
frame  to  sustain  so  many  hardships,  is  still  with  me; 
He  will  not  forsake  me.  He  has  seen  fit  to  disappoint 
for  the  present  our  hopes  of  national  freedom.  It  is, 
perhaps,  that  in  His  own  way  He  may  restore  it  to  us 
more  gloriously.  He  is  the  God  of  iJie  free  and  die 
noble,  not  of  the  tyrant  and  the  willing  slave. 

This  parting  is  a  moment  in  my  existence  full  of 
sorrow  and  regret.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  had  I 
remained  with  Kossuth,  weak  woman  though  I  am, 
things  would  have  taken  a  different  course.  But  sucb 
retrospects  are  useless ;  the  splendid  dream  is  fied,  and 
we  stand  surrounded  by  the  sad  reality.  Nor  are  we 
totally  destitute  of  comfort ;  if  we  have  fallen,  we  have 
fallen  with  dignity,  our  cause  unstained  by  a  spot;  and 
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though  we  weep  for  so  many  of  our  heroic  kindred 
treacherously  betrayed  to  death  and  to  min^  yet  Hun- 
gary's greatest  man  still  lives ;  yes^  though  in  exile,  he 
lives,  and  may  one  day  burst  from  his  concealment  to 
^zle  and  confound  his  enemies,  and  to  rekindle  the 
hopes  of  his  country. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Return  to  Pesth — Henzi  begins  to  bombard  Pestb — Stormy  passage  across 
the  Danabe — Condition  of  the  population  of  Pesth — Fearful  alarm— 
A  deep  sleeper— View  of  the  bombardment — Condition  of  Pesth  tiie 
next  day — Residence  in  Buda — ^Visit  to  Gorgey's  head-qaarterfr-* 
Gorgej  not  in  earnest  with  the  siege  of  Buda — Henzi  sacrificed  by  tie 
Austrian  Government — Conduct  of  the  Emperor  to  Henzi's  widow  and 
orphans — Sickness  in  the  camp — Bad  state  of  the  hospitals — I  onder- 
take  the  superintendence  of  the  hospitals — Improvement  in  the  hos* 
pitals-^Occapation  of  my  time  at  Buda  during  the  siege — Bamiiig  of 
the  Royal  Castle  of  Buda — Expulsion  of  the  inhabitants. 

Having  thus  unconsciously  taken  my  last  leave  of 
Kossuth,  I  proceeded  on  my  route  for  Pesth,  where  I 
arrived  on  the  second  day.  Aullch  had  constructed  a 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Danube,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Pesth,  and  crossed  the  river  with  his 
whole  army.  He  had  also  taken  possession  of  the 
Blocksberg,  which  entirely  commands  the  fortress. 
After  this,  Buda  was  of  no  strategic  value  whatever  to 
the  Austrians,  and  it  was  mere  obstinate  folly  to  con- 
tinue its  defence.  Had  the  place  offered  any  chance  of 
successfully  withstanding  a  siege,  our  troops  would  not 
have  deserted  it  in  the  previous  January.  From  AulidiTB 
position  on  the  Blocksberg  every  street  in  the  fortress 
was  plainly  visible.  A  battery  had  been  erected  there, 
the  fire  of  which  greatly  incommoded  the  garrison ;  in 
revenge  for  which,  Henzi,  the  Commandant,  began  to 
bombard  the  city  of  Pesth. 

Gorgey  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  Schwabenberg, 
which  lies  lower  than  the  fortress,  but  which  was  con- 
venient for  the  breaching  batteries.  Kmeti  occupied 
the  Water-town,  and  attempted  to  storm  the  aqueduct, 
which  was  defended  by  a  body  of  Croats  and  a  triple 
stockade.     The  Croats,  however,  fought  bravely,  and 
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the  fire  from  the  fortress  was  so  furious,  that  Ejneti 
was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  Altofen, 
where  he  took  up  a  position  beyond  the  range  of  the 
enemy's  guns. 

Pesth  was  now  entirely  deserted  by  the  troops,  and 
as  I  had  nothing  more  to  occupy  me  there,  I  hired  a 
small  boat,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Danube. 
The  owner  of  the  boat  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me 
from  the  attempt,  for  there  was  a  strong  wind,  and  the 
river  was  exceedingly  rough.  I  insisted,  however,  and 
wc  pushed  off.  Our  little  vessel  danced  on  the  waves, 
and  my  poor  servant  was  half  dead  with  terror ;  which 
was  greatly  increased  when,  after  accomplishing  our 
voyage,  we  learned  that  we  must  immediately  return 
again.  Danielis,  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  quarters 
for  Goi^ey's  corps,  and  upon  whom  I  had  relied  to  find  me 
a  lodging,  had  returned  to  Pesth ;  and,  as  all  here  was 
in  commotion,  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  follow 
him  across  the  stormy  Danube.  When  my  servant 
heard  this,  he  shook  in  every  limb,  and  absolutely 
refused  to  enter  the  little  boat  again.  At  length,  after 
much  persuasion,  and  reproaching  him  with  his  cowar-* 
dice  for  refusing  to  go  where  a  woman  was  not  afraid 
to  venture,  he  gave  a  reluctant  consent,  and  crawled  on 
board  our  little  bark,  where  he  held  on  with  such  a 
tenacious  grasp,  that  I  verily  believe  if  he  had  hap- 
pened to  lay  hold  of  the  grapnel,  and  the  boat  had 
upset,  he  would  have  clung  to  it  with  a  desperate  gripe, 
whilst  it  carried  him  to  the  bottom.  He  looked  the 
very  picture  of  terror.  I  coidd  have  laughed  at  his 
ludicrous  despair  had  I  not  been  too  much  frightened 
myself,  for  the  waves  ran  exceedingly  high,  and  our 
little  vessel  was  whirled  about  amongst  them  like  a 
feather.  We  accomplished  our  voyage  in  safety,  how- 
ever ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  myself  once  more  in  my 
old  hotel,  with  my  friendly  host  and  his  kind  family. 

I  gave  Danielis  Kossuth's  letter  to  Lukaczy,  con- 
cerning the  prices  of  the  summer  clothing  for  the  army, 
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with  a  request  that  it  might  be  delivered,  for  I  had  no 
longer  any  desire  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  DaBube 
myself.  I  then  walked  out,  to  see  the  condition  of  the 
city.  It  was  altogether  vacant,  and  silent.  The  whole 
population  had  withdrawn,  in  terror  of  Henzi's  cannon 
and  remorseless  disposition.  The  more  wealthy  had 
removed  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  but 
the  majority  had  betaken  themselves  to  a  grove  called 
the  Townwood,  which  lay  beyond  the  range  of  the  fire 
from  the  fortress.  Here  they  improvised  a  little  town, 
which  presented  a  most  picturesque  appearance.  Ixmg 
rows  of  earthen  huts,  built  according  to  the  respectiye 
ingenuity  of  their  inhabitants,  alternated  with  tenta 
and  booths  of  every  conceivable  shape  and  materiaL 
Waggons,  cabs,  omnibuses,  old  coaches,  and  common 
<3arts,  were  all  turned  into  dwellings.  The  railroadjnn 
•dose  by,  and  furnished  some  excellent  mansions  in  its 
trucks  and  carriages. 

It  looked  like  a  disturbed  dream,  in  which  the  firag- 
ments  of  past  thoughts  and  feelings  are  seen  together 
in  one  incongruous  assemblage.  The  whole,  as  may  be 
supposed,  swarmed  with  people,  some  giving  the  last 
touch  to  their  newly-erected  dwellings;  others,  just 
laying  the  foundations.  Here  was  one  man  adorning 
his  hut  with  green  boughs,  there  a  hardy,  but  lazy 
rogue,  composing  himself  for  the  night  upon  a  truss  of 
straw,  with  the  sky  for  a  counterpane. 

It  was  a  lively  and  a  cheerful  scene,  for  the  national 
good-humour  of  the  Hungarians  never  for  a  moment 
deserted  them.  Some  were  cooking  in  the  open  air ; 
others  singing  and  dancing  to  such  music  as  they  could 
make;  whilst  the  merry  laugh  frequently  rose  above 
the  hum  of  the  busy  thousands.  All  were  anxious  to 
oblige.  The  consciousness  of  a  common  evil  had  bound 
them  together  with  an  intimacy  unknown  before  ;  for, 
under  such  circumstances,  men  feel  instinctively  that 
their  best  resource  is  in  mutual  help  and  sympathy. 

Having  visited  and  inspected  this   Tartar-looking 
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town,  I  retomed  to  my  hotel,  just  as  the  night  was 
fiikUiiig.  Colonel  Daniels  and  I  were  the  only  guests 
in  the  house,  and  the  landlord,  with  two  waiters,  the 
only  other  inhabitants.  The  hostess  had  fled  to  a  place 
of  safety  with  all  her  plate  and  valnables  at  the  first 
threat  of  a  bombardment*  I  was  much  fatigued,  and 
retired  early ;  it  was  the  memorable  night  of  May  8-9th* 
I  cannot  say  how  long  I  slept,  when  I  was  aroused  by 
a  noise  such  as  I  had  never  heard  before.  It  seemed  to 
come  from  eyery  side,  and  even  from  beneath  my  feet* 
Its  loudness  was  tremendous  and  stunning.  It  pressed 
upon  the  brain  with  a  ftdness  and  power  which  I  can 
only  compare  to  a  fierce  thunder-storm,  mingling  with 
the  rumblings  of  an  earthquake.  I  sprang  from  my 
bed  in  terror;  everything  I  laid  my  hands  on  was 
trembling* 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  collect  my  thoughts^ 
but  I  had  not  listened  long  before  I  recognised  the 
well-known  sound  of  a  fearful  cannonade  and  bombard- 
ment, though  I  had  never  been  so  near  one  before.  I 
waked  my  maid,  and  sent  her  to  arouse  the  other 
inmates  of  the  house.  The  landlord  and  cellarmen  were 
already  awake,  and  running  about  the  house  like  mad 
folks;  but  Danielis,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  slept 
through  it  all,  and  it  was  only  after  knocking,  till  we 
had  almost  broken  in  the  door,  and  screaming  with  all 
eur  might,  that  we  succeeded  in  rousing  him.  Never 
did  I  hear  of  such  a  miraculous  sleeper  before. 

We  were  all  soon  assembled  in  one  of  the  lower 
rooms^  but  we  knew  not  what  to  do.  We  feared  to 
remain  where  we  were,  for  several  balls  and  bombs  had 
already  fallen  close  to  the  hotel,  and  we  knew  not  the 
moment  at  which  one  might  burst  through  its  roof,  and 
bury  us  in  the  ruins.  On  the  other  hand,  to  attempt 
to  fly  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  would  be  to  rush 
into  still  greater  danger,  for  the  shot  and  shells  were 
falling  as  thick  as  hail  all  over  the  vast  city.  We 
resolved  to  remain  where  we  were,  and  to  commit  our- 
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selves  to  the  protection  of  God^  whose  will  concemmg 
us  would  be  fulfilled  in  spite  of  any  efforts  we  oould 
make  to  evade  it. 

Having  taken  our  resolution,  we  felt  much  more 
calm ;  we  even  felt  some  curiosity  to  witness  the  tenible 
sight.  I  opened  the  window  and  looked  out.  Hie 
night  was  dark  as  ebony,  except  where  the  raging  for- 
tress was  hurling  destruction  upon  the  city.  There 
the  sight  was  fearfully  grand.  The  long  line  of  the 
walls  was  fitfully  illuminated  by  the  flashes  from  the 
artillery,  the  red  light  of  which  was  reflected  from  the 
thick  volumes  of  smoke  which  hung  over  the  place,  and 
cast  a  lurid  glare  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  the 
Danube,  whilst  the  thundering  tumult  of  the  explo^ 
sions  filled  the  whole  atmosphere  with  a  din  which  was 
indescribably  terrible,  and  which  seemed  to  increase 
every  moment,  augmented  by  the  falling  of  houses, 
which  produced  a  harsh  crashing  accompaniment  to  the 
awful  uproar.  We  could  plainly  see  the  bombs  traversing^ 
the  intervening  space  like  comets  with  their  long  fiery 
trains;  some  burst  in  the  air,  scattering  a  shower  of  fire 
all  round;  others  buried  themselves  in  the  buildings, 
where  their  sharp  and  near  explosion  was  plainly  dis- 
cernible. In  a  short  time  the  city  was  on  fire  in  several 
places.  The  flames  from  the  splendid  hall  of  the  Hon* 
garian  Diet,  the  principal  theatre,  the  Post-office,  the 
Queen  of  England  Hotel,  and  a  multitude  of -privule 
dwellings,  rose  high  above  the  edifices,  adding  to  die 
grandeur  and  terror  of  the  scene ;  before  morning  they 
were  reduced  to  ashes. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the  private  houses 
destroyed  by  this  useless  and  cruel  bombardment  were 
the  property  of  persons  devoted  to  Austria.  I  do  not 
remember  one  exception.  It  seemed  as  if  Providence 
would  punish  the  party  capable  of  such  wilful  and  gra- 
tuitous crime.  It  was  indeed  a  night  of  anxiety  and 
dread,  yet  we  remained  fixed  in  contemplating  the  tre* 
mendous  sight,  as  by  some  powerful  fascination.     As 
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yet  the  hotel  in  which  we  were  had  escaped^  but  we 
saw  a  bomb  strike  a  house  in  our  immediate  neigh* 
bourhood,  which  it  set  on  fire  instantly ;  it  was  a  book- 
seller's warehouse,  and  was  burned  to  {he  ground. 

At  length  we  observed  the  grey  dawn  of  morning, 
axMl  our  spirits  rose  with  the  hope  of  a  near  escape* 
The  day  advanced  slowlj  and  serenely,  whilst  the  pas- 
sions of  men  were  filling  the  earth  with  horror  and 
destruction*  The  bombardment  still  continued,  nor 
was  there  the  slightest  remission  of  its  fury  till  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  it  suddenly  ceased* 
The  stillness  which  succeeded  was  a  source  of  exquisite 
pleasure.  We  knew  that  the  cannonade  might  recom* 
mence  in  a  moment,  and  yet  we  felt  as  if  all  danger 
was  post,  so  great  was  the  relief  we  experienced  from 
the  indescribable  hubbub  which  had  continued  all  night* 

Danielis  went  forth  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  carriage, 
in  which  we  might  proceed  to  the  camp,  at  the  other 
aide  of  the  river ;  he  remained  absent  so  long  that  we 
thought  some  accident  must  have  befallen  him,  and  my 
impatience  at  last  mastering  my  terror,  I  went  out  into 
the  streets ;  I  felt  a  curiosity  also  to  see  the  efiects  of 
the  bombardment  upon  the  city.  I  went  into  Waitzen- 
street,  and  from  thence  to  the  square  of  the  theatre^  I 
then  turned  down  Bridge-street,  and  came  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  from  whence  I  could  see  the 
black  and  murderous  cannon  which  had  caused  all  the 
destruction  around  me.  It  was  a  pitiable  scene,  for 
tkoiigh  human  life  had  not  been  destroyed,  yet  how 
much  that  gives  to  life  its  chief  charm,  and  supplies  its 
tenderest  associations,  was  here  in  ruins  I  Houses  in 
hei^  on  every  side,  and  others  threatening  every 
moment  to  fall*  The  front  walls  of  many  had  given  way, 
and  laid  bare  all  the  apartments,  which  presented  a 
melancholy  and  affecting  picture,  furnished  as  they  were 
with  all  the  little  conveniences  and  contrivances  of 
domestic  life*  The  terrified  people  had  not  had  time  to 
remove  anything  from  their  dwellings,  except  the  most 
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portable  and  necessary  articles.  There  lay  the  bed 
with  the  clothes  in  the  yerj  position  in  which  they  had 
been  thrown  by  some  panic  stricken  individual  in  his 
haste  to  escape  from  the  deadly  tempest,  whilst  the  wind 
waved  the  curtains  to  and  &o  as  if  rejoicing  in  this 
invasion  of  domestic  privacy. 

In  one  place  might  be  seen  the  cradle  from  which 
the  mother  had  hastily  snatched  her  in&nt>  and  in 
another  the  old  arm-chair  from  which  some  aged 
invalid  had  been  removed  by  the  strong  arms  of  filial 
affection. 

The  streets  were  covered  with  all  kinds  of  furniture, 
sofas,  chairs,  tables,  mirrors,  pictures,  and  books  scat- 
tered in  every  direction,  and  broken  in  pieces  by  the 
explosion  of  the  bombs;  whilst  various  articles  of 
human  clothing  hung  upon  the  joists  and- timbers  which 
protruded  from  the  ruined  houses,  giving  to  the  whole 
an  appearance  of  unspeakable  desolation. 

A  great  number  of  fires  had  broken  out  towards 
morning,  and  now  might  be  seen  many  of  the  poor 
people  ventiuring  back,  and  trying  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  or  to  save  the  remnants  of  their  property  firom 
what  threatened  to  be  a  general  conflagration. 

I  could  not  wish  for  those  who  seek  military  renown 
a  more  emphatic  or  salutary  lesson  on  the  horrors  and 
wickedness  of  war  than  that  which  they  might  have 
learned  from  the  appearance  of  Pesth  after  this  cruel, 
unnecessary,  and  useless  bombardment,  by  which  so 
many  thousands  of  inoffensive  citizens  were  at  CHice 
reduced  to  poverty,  and  deprived  of  their  homes. 

Whilst  proceeding  to  that  part  of  the  shore  from 
which  I  could  have  a  full  view  of  the  fortress,  I  met  a 
man  who  told  me  that  it  would  be  instant  death  to 
show  myself,  as  the  garrison  fired  at  every  individual 
whom  they  could  see,  and  that  several  had  been  already 
shot.  I  returned,  therefore,  to  my  hotel;  and  soon 
after  Danielis  arrived  with  a  carriage  and  foiu:  horses 
to  transport  us  all  to  the  Buda  side  of  the  Danube,  at 
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a  Bftfe  distance  from  the  cannon  of  the  fortress.  He 
had  been  to  the  Townwood,  and  borrowed  the  carriage 
and  horses  from  some  acquaintances. 

We  arriyed  at  the  river-mde^  and  having  sent  back 
our  equipage,  embarked  in  a  small  boat.  The  wind 
had  considerably  fallen^  and  we  crossed  in  perfect 
safety.  I  hired  apartments  in  an  hotel  called  the  Em- 
peror's Bath.  It  was  a  splendid  and  convenient  house, 
which  derired  its  name  from  a  medicinal  spring  con- 
nected with  it.  Here  I  remained  perfectly  undisturbed 
for  two  days;  but  on  the  third  a  bomb  fell  into  the 
magnificent  dining-saloon  of  the  hotel,  and  shattered  to 
pieces  the  beautiful  marble  columns  which  sustained 
the  ceiling.  I  took  this  as  a  timely  warning,  and 
immediately  removed  to  fresh  lodgings,  in  the  suburb 
of  Nenstift. 

As  soon  as  I  had  settled  myself  here,  I  determined 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Gorgey,  at  his  head-quarters.  It  was 
a  difficult  and  toilsome  journey,  for  I  was  obliged  to 
take  a  path  which  led  through  the  mountains;  but 
after  two  hours  of  scrambling  and  climbing,  I  at  last 
reached  the  camp.  Gorgey  received  me  with  a  great 
show  of  politeness ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  it  was 
assumed,  and  that  my  presence  at  his  head-quarters  was 
anything  but  pleasant  to  him. 

I  mentioned  Kossuth's  urgent  entreaty  that  the  siege 
of  Buda  might  be  terminated  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  enumerated  all  the  reasons  which  Kossuth  had 
mentioned,  for  his  desire  that  the  army  should  be  dif- 
ferently employed.  Gorgey  seemed  to  concur  in  every- 
thing I  stated,  and  said  that  the  fortress  should  be  ours 
within  as  short  a  period  as  possible.  But  there  was  a 
carelessness  and  inattention  in  his  manner,  which  per- 
suaded me  that  he  was  not  in  earnest ;  and  everything 
I  saw  and  heard  subsequently,  confirmed  me  in  that 
opinion.  I  could  see,  though  only  a  woman,  that  his 
batteries  were  not  mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  fit  to 
breach  the  thick  walls  of  the  fortress ;  and  though  he 
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knew  perfectly  well  that  the  capture  of  Buda  was  an' 
essential  condition  to  the  recognition  of  our  national 
independence  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  in 
the  worlds  yet  was  he  mean  enough  to  misrepresent  the 
message  which  I  had  brought  him,  by  saying  in  a  sar^ 
castic  manner  to  the  officers  of  his  staff,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  capture  the  fortress  with  the  utmost  speedy 
for  Kossuth  was  anxious  to  take  up  his  residence  as 
Governor  in  the  Boyal  Castle  I 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  such  observations  and 
inuendos  would  nourish  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and 
dislike  against  Kossuth,  which  Gorgey  had  so  care- 
fully instilled  into  their  minds.  But  the  man  capable 
of  such  paltry  devices  and  littleness  could  never  have 
become  a  hero,  whatever  might  ^have  been  his  other 
merits.  Jealousy  of  another's  genius,  and  envy  at 
well-earned  renown,  indicate  an  essential  weakness, 
and  want  of  equilibrium,  between  the  faculties  of  him 
who  is  the  subject  of  such  passions :  in  short,  a  defect 
in  bis  moral  nature,  which  must  disqualify  him  for  rank 
amongst  the  higher  orders  of  intellect,  and  stamp  with 
imperfection  everything  which  he  may  accomplish. 

All  Gorgey's  operations  before  Buda  were  feeble  and 
spiritless.  His  commands  were  given  in  a  cold,  per* 
functory  manner,  and  executed  mechanically,  as  if  the 
result  was  of  no  importance.  Well  might  Henzi  have 
thought  himself  able  to  defend  the  place  from  the 
attacks  of  such  an  enemy,  until  relieved  by  an  Imperial 
army,  which  he  expected  would  appear  every  day,  and 
which  the  Austrian  Government  had  pledged  itself  to 
send  to  his  rescue. 

This  was  a  promise,  however,  which  that  Govern- 
ment never  intended  to  fulfil.  Henzi  was  shamefully 
and  wilfully  sacrificed,  for  the  purpose  of  detaining  our 
army  before  the  walls  of  Buda,  that  the  Austrian  army 
might  gain '  time  to  recover  itself  from  its  repeated 
defeats  and  demoralization,  and  be  prepared  to  defend 
Vienna  from  the  Hungarians.     I  repeat  that  the  Im- 
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penal  Government  had  no  intention  of  coming  to  the 

relief  of  the  unfortunate  Henzi;  that  he  was  placed  in 

this  fortress  with  his  garrison  merely  for  the  purpose  of 

retarding  our  victorious  progress.     Every  one  knew 

that  it  was   impossible  to  defend  the  place  for  any 

length  of  time,  and  Henzi  had  received  orders  to  defend 

it  to  the  last  man.     Thus  did  the  Austrian  Camarilla 

trifle  with  the  lives  even  of  their  own  most  devoted 

followers.      How  then    could    their    enemies   expect 

humane  or  honourable  treatment  at  their  hands  ?     The 

unhappy  Commandant  and  his  men  were  **  expeuded^" 

like  military  stores :  they  had  answered  their  purpose* 

and  were  thought  of  no  more.     No,  I  am  unjust  to  the 

mngnanimous  Emperor  of  Austria,  who,  when  Henzi 

fell,  sent  to  his  widow,  with  her  five  young  children, 

the  princely  sum  of  a  thousand  florins,  that  is,  one 

hundred  pounds,  to  console  her  for  her  loss. 

The  discipline  in  Gorgey's  corps  was  good,  but  the 
long  encampment  in  the  open  air,  without  sufficient 
canvas  or  equipage,  had  begun  to  tell  severely  upon 
the  troops,  great  numbers  of  whom  were  ill,  and  the 
sickness  was  daily  extending.  I  saw  several  sick  men 
lying  about  in  various  parts  of  the  camp  in  the  open  air, 
and  upon  inquiring  why  they  were  not  in  the  hospital> 
they  told  me  that  it  was  in  such  a  miserable  and  dis* 
gasting  state,  that  they  preferred  taking  their  chance 
where  they  could  at  least  breathe  the  pure  air.  I  went 
to  the  hospital  immediately,  and  as  the  poor  men  had 
truly  said,  found  everything  in  an  intolerable  state  of 
filth,  disorder,  and  inefficiency.  The  diet  of  the  patients 
was  bad  in  itself,  and  was  utterly  spoiled  in  the  cook- 
ing ;  and  the  poor  fellows  might  cry  and  rave  in  the 
anguish  of  fever  for  hours  without  any  one  coming  near 
them.  Here  I  saw  that  my  labours  would  be  of  great 
benefit;  I  asked  the  Governor  of  the  hospital  why 
things  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  such  a  frightful 
state  of  disorder.  He  answered  that  the  Government 
Commissioner,   Lukaczy,  had    not    allowed  sufficient 
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linen  for  bandages,  nor  money  to  purchase  food  and 
medicine.  I  told  him  to  go  at  onee  to  Colonel  Danidia, 
who  would  advance  all  that  was  Beceasary  to  prevent 
our  poor  countrymen  from  dying  of  mere  neglect,  and 
that  meanwhile  I  would  seek  to  establish  something 
like  order  in  the  hospital.  He  consented  willingly,  and 
I  entered  the  kitchen,  where  I  found  four  old  invalids 
quite  drunk,  who  were  charged  with  the  preparation  of 
the  patients'  food.  I  immediately  sent  them  about  their 
business,  and  installed  in  their  place  four  respectaUe 
women  from  the  neighbourhood,  whom  I  instructed  in 
the  best  method  of  cooking  and  washing  for  the  sidL 
I  then  had  the  rooms  cleansed  and  scoured,  and  all  Ihe 
beds  properly  arranged,  which  gave  an  air  of  comfort  to 
the  place  that  was  quite  cheering  to  the  poor  suffering 
inmates,  and  was  the  means  of  speedily  restoring  to  our 
ranks  many  a  bold  heart  and  stout  arm. 

Having  done  all  that  was  possible  here,  I  went  to 
the  second  hospital  in  Altofen,  where  I  made  airaihr 
changes  and  arrangeuienta ;  and  lest  matters  should 
again  fall  into  their  former  miserable  state,  I  made  it 
my  duty  to  visit  and  inspect  both  hospitals  every  day, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  my  cares  were 
richly  rewarded  by  a  growing  improvement  in  both 
establishments.  Many  of  the  patients  were  Austriansi 
who  were  in  want  of  almost  everything.  I  took  care 
to  see  them  provided  with  clothing  and  other  neces- 
earies,  not  forgetting  a  little  money,  to  procure  those 
slight  indulgences  which  are  so  grateful  to  a  conr 
valescent. 

The  reader  will  suppose  that  I  did  not  meanwhile 
forget  our  own  poor  fellows.  Every  day  I  came  to 
them,  accompanied  by  my  servant,  who  carried  a  large 
basket  laden  with  little  delicacies  and  luxuries,  which  I 
shared  amongst  them ;  and  never  were  children  more 
delighted  at  having  the  choice  of  a  confectioner's  shop, 
than  were  the  invalids  when  I  made  my  appearance. 
Every  one  of  them  who  could  walk  hasteneid  to  nteet 
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me,  and  welcome  me  with  the  most  affecting  oordialitj* 
The  influence  I  began  to  acquire  oyer  them  was  aston** 
lahing ;  I  believe  there  was  not  one  amongst  them  who 
would  not  have  willingly  risked  his  life  to  saTC  me  from 
danger  or  insult.  A  marked  change  took  place  in  their 
manners  also;  from  being  rude  and  boisteroua,  they 
became  gentle  and  obliging  one  to  another;  and  as  for 
myself,  they  treated  me  with  a  species  of  reverential 
respect.  I  had,  on  the  whole,  the  joy  af  knowing  that, 
by  my  quiet  ministry  in  these  abodes  of  suffering,  I  had 
been  enabled  to  benefit  many  a  fellow^creature,  both  in 
mind  and  body,  and  whilst  doing  so,  to  render  no  mean 
service  to  my  country. 

On  the  third  day,  the  breaching  batteries  on  the 
Schwabenbexg  opened  their  fire,  which  Henzi  not  only 
asnswered,  but  b^ftn  to  throw  bombs  into  the  open 
saburb,  called  the  Water-town,  where  the  Hungarian 
faaaner  had  been  erected.  Many  houses  were  reduced 
to  ashes  in  consequence,  and,  on  the  whole,  Buda  suf- 
fered nearly  as  much  as  Pesth.  At  last  the  heavy 
cannon  arrived  from  Elomorn.  The  lines  were  drawn 
ebser  to  the  fortress,  and  the  battering  of  the  walk 
began  in  right  earnest. 

My  time  was  now  occupied  each  day,  as  follows: 
Every  morning  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Kossuth,  which 
I  despatched  by  the  daily  courier  to  Debreczin,  giving 
a  minute  and  accurate  report  of  all  that  had  taken 
plaee  the  day  before.  I  then  visited  the  hospitals,  and 
generally  after  dinner  paid  a  visit  to  Gorgey's  head- 
quarters, who  observed  towards  me  the  most  unvarying 
politeness.  He  lodged  on  the  Schwabenberg,  in  a 
villa^  which  was  placed  at  an  altitude  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  the  batteries.  He  had  two  teles- 
copes fixed  on  stands,  by  means  of  which  the  whole 
fortress  cotdd  be  plainly  seen.  Old  Henzi  we  frequently 
saw  walking  on  the  walls,  and  clearly  distinguishable 
by  his  three-cocked  hat  and  green  plume.  In  the 
CTcning  I  returned  to  my  lockings  by  the  light  of  the 
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nratch-fires,  which  burned  cheerfully  in  every  directioB^ 
whilst  the  hoarse,  but  not  unpleasing,  voice  of  the 
soldier  floated  far  upon  the  air,  in  the  burden  of  some 
warlike  song;  and  the  stars  sent  down  their  still  radi- 
ance upon  the  whole,  as  if  it  were  a  scene  of  peace  and 
brotherly  fellowship.  Indeed,  one  might  have  easily 
deluded  one's  self  into  the  belief  that  it  was  some  joyous 
festival,  did  not  the  occasional  roar  of  cannon  from  the 
fortress,  sending  its  fiery  messengers  streaming  like 
blood-red  meteors  across  the  Danube,  or  into  the 
suburbs  of  Buda^  instantly  recal  the  fact  that  all  these 
men  were  collected  together,  and  all  these  preparations 
made,  for  mutual  destruction  and  desolation.  Hiese^ 
shots  were  generally  answered  by  our  batteri^  and 
frequently  issued  in  a  furious  mutual  cannonade. 

Hcnzi  held  out  with  obstinate  firmness;  but  the 
effects  of  our  fire  soon  became  visible  from  the  Hunga- 
rian camp.  Magazines  of  powder  in  the  fortress  began 
to  explode  from  time  to  time;  and  on  the  13th  the 
Eoyal  Castle,  a  lofty  and  splendid  building  within  the 
walls,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  This  was  much 
regretted  by  the  besiegers,  as  the  building  was  fiill  of 
master-pieces  of  art,  and  archives  of  the  highest  histo- 
rical interest;  but  regret  was  unavailing,  everything 
was  sacrificed  to  the  cruel  exigencies  of  war.  The 
fiames  rose  high  in  the  air,  and  illuminated  the  whole 
district  to  a  great  distance  all  round.  The  beautiful 
copper  roof  crackled  and  mingled  with  the  flames  in  a 
thousand  brilliant  colours.  The  fire  raged  for  several 
days,  until  the  whole  edifice,  upon  which  so  much  time 
and  wealth  had  been  expended,  was  reduced  to  a  black 
and  melancholy  heap  of  ruins.  The  garrison  could  do 
nothing  to  arrest  the  conflagration,  for  Aulich^s  cannon, 
which  had  kindled  it,  played  incessantly  round  the 
devoted  pile. 

On  the  14th,  the  inhabitants  of  Buda  began  to  leave 
it.  Every  day  the  gates  were  opened,  to  give  egress 
to  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  were 
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beginning  to  be  a  burden  on  the  garrison.  It  was  a 
mournful  thing  to  see  these  wretched  people  depart  in 
search  of  some  refuge  for  themselves  and  their  helpless 
little  ones.  Such  things  as  they  could  in  their,  hurry- 
collect  together,  they  carried  on  their  backs,  for  all 
other  means  of  conveyance  was  out  of  the  question. 
Amongst  them,  I  found  Dushek's  wife,  for  whom  I 
had  a  letter  from  her  husband,  which  I  delivered  to 
her.  She  made  great  complaints  of  the  hardships  and 
loss  she  had  suffered ;  but  I  could  not  pity  her,  for, 
although  she  herself  might  have  been  innocent,  I  felt 
deeply  persuaded  that  her  husband  was  a  traitor  to  our 
cause,  and  would  amply  indemnify  himself  for  any 
damage  she  might  have  sustained. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Character  of  Doahek,  the  Fmanoe  Mfaiister^Hia  treacherjr — ^Hia  omiduct 
to  KoBffaih'i  mother— Deatmctive  tempest — Altacfaiitt— Depredations 
on  the  Grovn  property — Pretrented  by  Danielia — Deaoription  of  Mar- 
garet Island — A  royal  yintage — Continuance  of  the  siege — PreparatioDS 
fbr  storming —The  forlorn  hope — ^The  assault — Henii's  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  Bnda  and  Peath — Attempts  to  blow  up  the  chain-bridge—Fall 
of  Buda — State  of  the  fortress  after  the  siege — Indignation  against  tbe 
Croats — Gorgey's  indifferenoe— >Hi8  severity  to  a  lieutenant — ^DeaUi  of 
Henzi. 

Often  have  I  regretted  Kossuth's  unsuspicious  and 
trusting  disposition,  hut  never  more  than  in  the  case  of 
Dushek,  whose  antecedents  were  all  calculated  to 
awaken  distrust,  or  at  least  the  utmost  caution.  For 
seven-and-twenty  years  he  had  been  an  assiduous  and 
apt  pupil  in  the  political  school  of  Metternich.  During 
this  long  period,  he  held  a  post  in  the  Hungarian  Chan- 
cery at  Vienna,  and  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the 
constitution  of  March  from  King  Ferdinand,  who  soon 
after  sent  him  to  Hungary  as  Secretary  of  State. 
Dushek,  like  many  others,  continued  to  hold  office,  and 
remained  in  the  country,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution,  without  participating  in  its  principles.  Even 
after  the  declaration  of  independence,  he  accepted  the 
important  post  of  Finance  Minister ;  but  it  was  in  bad 
faith,  for  he  used  all  the  power  and  influence  of  his 
office  to  damage  the  Hungarian  cause,  and  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Camarilla,  with  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt  he  had  a  secret  understanding. 

One  striking  proof  of  this  was  furnished  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  managed  the  Hungarian  paper- 
money.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  had  sanctioned  the 
circulation  of  Hungarian  notes  of  the  respective  values 
of  one,  two,  and  five  florins,  their  payment  being  guaran- 
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teed  by  the  revenue  of  Hungary*  Now  it  is  obvions 
to  the  least  instructed  in  monetary  af&irs,  that  notes  of 
these  amounts  only  constituted  a  legal  tender,  and  were 
negotiable  in  all  parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 
Doshek  knew  this  well ;  but,  instead  of  circulating  the 
species  of  notes  guaranteed,  he  issued  an  inmiense  num- 
ber of  the  values  of  ten  and  a  hundred  florins,  which 
were  negotiable  in  Hungary  only,  and  which  he  was 
perfectly  aware  would  not  be  recognised  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  in  case  our  cause  should  be  unsuccessful.  With 
each  notes  as  these  he  paid  the  army,  whilst  he  kept 
all  the  minted  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  the  plate  and 
bullion  which  had  been  sent  in^  safely  stored  up  in  the 
cellars  of  the  bank. 

The  object  of  this  conduct  became  evident,  when  the 
hopes  of  our  country  were  finally  extinguished  at 
Yillagos  and  Arad;  Dushek  had  robbed  the  nation  in 
order  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Emperor.  When  all 
fled,  he  remained,  without  apprehension,  and  delivered 
up  to  the  Austmns  five  millions  of  specie,  the  fruits  of 
his  long  and  pr^neditated  treachery.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  called  to  Vienna,  and,  whilst  Cs^nyi  and 
other  faithful  and  noble-minded  men  were  expiating 
upon  the  gallows  the  unpardonable  crime  of  fidelity  to 
their  native  land,  Dushek  was  rewarded  for  his  conge- 
nial faithlessness  with  high  office,  and  a  title  conferred 
by  the  Emperor's  own  hand.  His  sons,  also,  who  served 
in  the  honved  r^ments,  were  passed  over  by  the 
butcher  of  Arad.  His  wife  lived  in  the  town  of  Buda 
while  it  was  in  Windischgratz's  possession,  as  she  did 
all  through ;  yet,  though  she  was  known  by  the  Impe- 
rialists to  be  the  wife  of  the  "  rebel "  Minister,  they 
never  for  a  moment  disturbed  her. 

I  mention  these  matters  to  prove  that  I  am  not  unjust 
in  calling  Dushek  a  traitor.  I  saw  from  the  beginning 
that  he  was  playing  an  underhand  game ;  but  Kossuth 
would  not  listen  to  my  suspicions :  to  his  own  candid 
and  generous  nature  such  conduct  was  inconceivable^ 
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until  it  was  revealed  in  all  its  palpable  deformity.  ^^Jf 
when  Kossuth  had  fled,  and  his  aged  and  honoucaUe 
mother  applied  to  this  ^^  man"  for  money  in  exdiange 
for  some  of  the  very  paper  he  had  himself  issued,  iie 
had  the  unparalleled  baseness  to  refuse  her  with 
rudeness. 

Buda  still  held  out,  and  before  we  could  call  it  ours, 
we  had  much  yet  to  suffer.  On  one  night,  the  camp 
was  visited  by  a  fearful  tempest ;  the  rain  poured  down 
like  a  water-spout ;  the  mountain  streams  were  speedily 
swollen  to  powerful  and  furious  torrents,  which  carried 
with  them  on  their  course  large  fragments  of  rock  and 
whole  trees.  The  encampment  itself  was  pretty  well 
secured,  but  the  artillery  and  baggage  horses  suffered 
severely :  in  one  long  shed,  where  a  number  of  them 
were  stabled,  a  hundred  were  destroyed  by  the  rocks 
and  trees  brought  by  one  of  the  streams,  which  had 
left  its  ordinary  bed,  and  invaded  the  open  country 
where  they  were  placed. 

One  day  I  received  a  message  from  the  bailiff  of  the 
lordship  of  Altschutt,  requesting  permission  to  speak 
with  me.  Altschutt  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
former  Palatine,  the  Archduke  Stephen.  He  had  hud 
out  immense  sums  of  money  upon  it,  and  it  was  re- 
garded throughout  Hungary  as  the  model  of  a  princely 
residence.  The -Archduke  was  passionately  fond  of 
gardening  and  agriculture.  He  had  laid  out  the  gaideua 
at  Altschutt  himself,  and  even  planted  some  of  them 
with  his  own  hand.  Nothing  gave  him  more  pleasure 
than  to  show  them  to  any  who  might  be  sharing  his 
noble  hospitality.  They  were  now  much  damaged  by 
the  bombardment,  but  that  might  be  repaired  in  a  few 
days. 

The  bailiff  entered — he  was  a  respectable  looldng 
man — and  soon  made  known  that  he  was  a  thorough 
Austrian  in  principle.  He  said  that  since  Windisdi- 
gratz  had  taken  away  the  Imperial  treasury  from  Pesth, 
he  and  the  other  oflScers  of  the  lordship  had  been  in  the 
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greatest  distress.  The  peasantry  upon  the  property 
had  refused  to  do  the  statute  labour,  which  they  were 
hgtSlj  bound  to  furnish.  The  spring  was  advancing, 
and  they  had  no  means  of  preparing  the  land  for  seed, 
or  of  effecting  any  of  the  operations  which  the  season 
required,  whilst  the  most  bare-faced,  outrageous  rob- 
bery and  destruction  were  committed  by  the  peasantry 
upon  the  lands  every  day.  In  short,  he  said  that  this 
magnificent  estate  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a 
Talneless  wilderness,  unless  something  was  done  to  save 
it  from  ruin. 

The  object  of  his  visit,  he  said,  was  to  beg  of  me  to 
use  my  influence  with  Colonel  Danielis  to  obtain  some 
money  on  account  of  the  property,  with  which  it  could 
in  some  measure  be  kept  in  order:    that  being  an 
Austrian  himself,  he  could  not  enter  into  any  engage- 
ments with  the  Hungarian  Government,  but  that  he 
wonld  promise  to  take  care  of  the  estate ;  since  who- 
ever might  possess  it  ultimately,  it  was  a  monstrous 
thing  to  see  it  fall  into  complete  ruin.     I  saw  the  truth 
of  what  he  stated,  and  promised  to  speak  to  Danielis 
on  the  subject.     I  did  so,  and  the  next  day  we  drove 
there  together,  and  found  the  beautiful  spot  in  a  sad 
condition.     Danielis  immediately  gave  the  chief  bailiff 
eighteen  hundred  florins  for  necessary  expenses,  and 
told  him  to  do  his  best  to  preserve  the  property,  and 
that  he  would  advance  whatever  funds  might  be  re- 
quired.    He  also  called  the  inhabitants  before  him,  and 
told  them  plainly,  that  if  he  should  find  one  of  them 
guilty  of  plundering  or  damaging  the  estate,  he  would 
cause   him   to   be   instantly  hanged.      And  to  make 
obedience  to  his  orders  certain,  he  placed  an  officer  and 
twelve  men  on  the  Margaret  Island,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  watch   over  the  peasantry.      These  prompt 
measures    saved    the    estate,    and    afterwards    saved 
Danielis's  life  when  he  was  brought  before  the  Austrian 
court-martial. 
The  Margaret  Island  is  a  lovely  spot :  it  lies  in  tho 
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micblle  of  the  Danube,  between  the  aster  a&ea  of 
Bttda  and  PeatL  It  is  of  considerable  extent.  Mid 
would  take  a  stout  pedestrian  fully  two  hours  to  walk 
round  its  shore.  Both  nature  and  art  faaye  contribute 
to  make  it  a  little  Eden.  Yineyaxds,  gardens,  sad 
parks,  alternate  with  groves  and  corn-fields^  and  an 
exquisite  charm  is  thrown  over  the  whole  by  its  posi- 
tion in  the  midst  of  the  ruriiing  Danube,  and  in  view 
of  the  two  stately  cities.  The  island  oontcdns  the  ruins 
of  a  oonvent,  dedicated  to  Saint  Margaret,  wludL 
became  again  the  object  of  many  a  pilgrimage  in  the 
year  1647,  not,  idas!  to  do  honour  to  the  sanctified 
Margaret,  but  because  a  considerable  treasure  had  been 
found  in  her  grave,  and  it  was  thought  there  might  be 
more  forthcoming.  The  crowned  heads  assembled  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  celebrated  a  vintage  on  this 
island,  of  which  tiie  people  still  tell  many  curioos 
stories.  The  cunning  of  the  Hungarian  girls,  who, 
when  they  found  the  grapes  on  the  island  not  ripe 
enough  for  the  honour  of  the  place,  brought  others 
fr(»n  a  distance,  and  tied  them  to  the  stocks ;  and  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  gallant  princes  gathered 
them,  without  discovering  the  cheat,  is  still  narrated 
with  great  relish  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  siege  still  continued  with  unabated  vigour,  but 
it  seemed  as  if  the  old  Turkish  walls  were  made  of 
iron.  They  shook  and  swayed,  but  they  did  not  fidl, 
and  as  yet  no  breach  had  become  practicable.  The 
ammunition  in  the  camp  began  also  to  fail;  and  I 
heard  Colonel  Bayer  say,  that  if  the  breaches  were  not 
effected  in  a  few  days,  it  would  be  much  better  to  give 
up  the  attempt  quietly.  At  length,  on  the  20th,  after 
a  furious  cannonade  from  the  Schwabenberg,  Blocks^ 
berg,  Spitzberg,  and  Calvarienbei^  batteries,  the  en- 
gineers reported  a  practicable  breach  by  the  Stuhlwris- 
senberg  Gate,  and  immediately  preparations  for  storming 
the  fortress  began.  An  immense  number  of  ladders, 
and  other  contrivances  for  mounting  the  walls,  were 
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got  iogeAer  during  tiie  nigfat ;  and  as  tike  houses  in 
the  suburb  contigruous  to  the  Vienna  Gate  were  nearer 
to  tibe  walls  than  those  at  any  other  quarter,  it  was 
determined  to  make  a  diversion  on  that  point,  whilrit 
tlie  real  attack  was  directed  upon  the  breach. 

Hie  next  day  thirty  honyeds  yolunteered  to  asoend 
iim  walk  as  a  forlorn  hope.  They  requested  me  to 
bmd  white  bands  round  their  arms,  which  I  did  cheer- 
folly,  and  felt  rejoioed  that  I  had  it  in  my  power  to 
gratify  ihe  braye  fellows  by  such  a  slight  attention. 
When  they  were  ready  to  depart,  I  told  them  that,  if 
Grod  shouM  preserye  them  through  the  perilous  attempt, 
ihey  must  come  and  be  my  guests  on  the  foUowing  day 
at  a  banquet  which  I  should  haye  prepared  for  their 
entertainment.  They  marched  off  joyfully  to  theit 
desperate  adyenture,  whilst  I  turned  away  in  deep 
fladnees,  for  I  looked  upon  them  as  deyoted  to  almoet 
certain  death*  Eyerything  depended  upon  the  success 
of  this  moyement ;  if  it  miscarried,  the  discouragement 
would  be  almost  irretrieyable.  I  went  to  a  hill  in  the 
neighbourhood,  from  which  I  could  see  the  wh(^ 
operation,  and  prayed  from  my  heart  that  God  would 
protect  our  braye  soldiers,  and  grant  them  success. 

It  was  now  eyening,  but  the  walls  of  the  fortress 
were  iUnminated  with  torches,  and  especially  at  that 
point  where  the  attack  was  expected;  whilst  in  the 
Hungarian  camp  all  was  dark  and  apparently  lifeless. 
I  could  obserye  numbers  of  persons  running  to  and  fro 
upon  the  walls,  as  if  preparing  for  the  assault.  Frook 
the  batteries  on  the  Blocksbeig,  at  intenrals,  a  bomb 
shot  high  into  the  atmosphere,  and  descended  in  a  mag- 
nificent arch  upon  the  fortress ;  by-and-by,  eyen  this 
eeased,  and  an  ominous  stillness  reigned  oyer  both  camp 
and  fortress.  The  besiegers  were  marching  to  the 
assault.  I  strained  my  sight  in  gazing  upon  the  point 
where  I  conjectured  the  tokens  of  the  attack  would  first 
beeome  yisible.     The  silence  seemed  to  grow  deeper 
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and  deeper,  until  the  sensea  became  oppressed  with  the 
unusual  stillness. 

At  length  I  saw  a  brilliant  flash,  which  was  speedily 
followed  By  a  small  but  sharp  report  It  was  from  the 
pistol  of  one  of  the  storming  party,  and  instantly  the 
whole  neighbourhood  was  a  blaze  of  fire  from  cannon, 
muskets,  and  pistols,  whilst  the  wild  uproar  that  burst 
forth  was  actually  deafening.  I  coidd  with  perfect 
distinctness  hear  tiie  shouts  of  the  combatants,  and  the 
clashing  of  their  swords,  rising  above  the  explosion  of 
the  fire-arms.  The  reader  will  ima^ne  the  anxiety 
and  terror  with  which  I  witnessed  this  scene  of  death, 
yet  I  could  not  withdraw  my  eyes  from  it,  as  I  knew 
that  upon  the  success  of  this  assault  depended,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  country. 
The  battle  along  the  walls  continued  from  twelve  o'clock 
at  night  till  five  in  the  morning.  The  garrison  de- 
fended themselves  bravely;  and  if  gallantry  could 
change  the  nature  of  a  bad  cause,  or  cover  its  deformity, 
both  Henzi  and  his  soldiers  would  have  been  worthy  of 
admiration.  But  the  heroism  of  Henzi's  defence  was 
debased  by  the  most  cruel  and  malicious  destruction  of 
property. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  it  could  be  of 
no  possible  advantage  to  him, — ^nay,  when  it  was  a 
positive  disadvantage, — he  again  directed  his  cannon 
upon  the  remains  of  the  hapless  Pesth,  and  upon 
the  suburbs  of  Buda.  Thus,  he  actually  withdrew 
men  from  that  part  of  the  wall  which  was  attad»d, 
in  order  to  have  his  full  revenge,  even  though  he  ahoakl 
fall  into  his  enemy's  hands  afterwards.  He  had  even 
formed  the  diabolical  design  of  destroying  the  magnifi* 
cent  chain-bridge  which  spans  the  Danube.  This  hrUgi^ 
had  just  been  completed,  after  the  plans  and  under  the 
inspection  of  an  English  engineer.  It  was  the  wonder 
and  pride  of  all  Hungary.  A  colonel  of  the  Ceccopieri 
regiment  undertook  to  blow  it  up,  but  the  judgment  of 
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God  fell  upon  the  miscreant,  for  he  was  annihilated  by 
the  explosion,  whilst  the  bridge  suffered  only  very 
trifliiKg  damage. 

At  length  the  day  broke,  and  the  Hungarian  tri-* 
eoloiur  was  seen  upon  the  walls  gaily  waving  in  the 
moEning  breezes.  I  fell  upon  my  knees  and  thanked 
the  God  of  my  fathers  that  he  had  permitted  me  to  see 
this  triumphant  day.  But  the  battle  still  raged  behind 
the  walls,  where  the  Austrians  defended  themselves 
oourageously,  and  the  fight  had  become  a  series  of  sepa* 
rate  duels.  At  last  the  black  and  yellow  standsurd^ 
which  had  waved  proudly  over  the  fortress  for  so  many 
weeks,  through  all  the  incidents  of  the  siege,  vanish^ 
from  our  sight.  Pesth  and  Buda,  though  exhausted^ 
lived  still,  and  raised  their  heads  slowly;  the  awfiil 
acouige  which  had  been  so  severely  laid  upon  them  was 
finally  removed  and  the  sword  that  hung  over  them 
was  broken* 

The  banks  of  the  Danube  were  covered  with  a  count* 
lees  multitude  of  persons,  eager  to  testify  in  some  man* 
ner  their  sense  of  relief  and  triumph.  The  shores 
looked  highly  animated  and  gay  with  the  innumerable 
flags,  banners,  handkerchiefs,  and  cloths  of  every  de-* 
scription,  which  the  people  of  Pesth  waved  to  their  noble 
defenders  and  rescuers  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

At  seven  o'clock  all  was  still;  Buda  had  fiillen« 
Couriers  were  issuing  from  the  town  to  bear  the  intel<« 
ligence  in  every  direction.  I  was  anxious  to  see  the 
state  of  the  fortress  after  so  desperate  a  siege,  and  or* 
dered  my  carriage  to  be  driven  thither.  I  entered  at 
the  Vienna  gate,  where  the  battle  had  raged  with  ex- 
ceeding fierceness.  The  scaling-ladders,  by  which  our 
troops  had  mounted  the  walls  and  entered  the  fortress, 
were  still  standing  in  the  positions  in  which  they  had 
been  placed ;  behind  the  gate  the  street  had  been  barri* 
caded,  and  the  effect  of  this  fresh  obstacle  was  plainly 
visible  in  the  heaps  of  Hungarian  dead  which  lay  before 
it.    My  carriage  could^not  pass  on  account  of  the  bar- 
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ricade;  I  therefore  sent  it  back,  and  determined  to 
proceed  on  foot. 

I  ascended  the  walls,  but  they  had  been  so  damaged, 
that  it  waft  dangerous  to  walk  upon  them.  I  persevered, 
however,  until  I  got  into  a  position  in  which  I  could 
neither  go  forward  nor  retire  without  danger:  from  this 
awkward  predicament  I  was  rescued  hj  Colonel  Kmeti 
It  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ruin 
and  destruction  which  lay  around  on  every  side.  It  was 
horrible,  thrice  horrible  I  The  smell  which  arose  &om 
the  blood,  and  the  dead  bodies  that  dioked  the  streets^ 
was  the  most  fearfiil  and  unnatural  sensation  I  have  ever 
experienced.  The  Austrians  had  not  had  time  to  bury 
those  that  had  fiedlen  during  the  latter  part  of  the  siege, 
and  the  bodies  lay  about  in  every  stage  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  were  preyed  upon  by  dogs  and  vermin.  He 
Croats  had  crawled  into  the  cellars,  where  numbers  of 
decaying  bodies  had  been  hastily  thrown;  and  upon 
being  discovered,  I  am  sorry  to  narrate,  were  slaugh- 
tered without  mercy.  The  hatred  of  the  Hungarian 
soldiers  against  the  Croatian  troops  was  intense,  and 
well  had  they  merited  it,  by  the  wanton  cruelties  and 
abominations  of  which  they  were  guilty  towards  onr 
people. 

Their  officers  were  sent  under  an  escort  to  a  place  of 
safety,  to  save  them  from  the  fiiry  of  the  populace, 
whom  they  had  shamefully  mishandled  and  dishonoured 
during  their  possession  of  the  fortress ;  but  the  private 
soldiers  fared,  I  fear,  very  dreadfully,  for  the  crowd 
were  infuriated  beyond  measure.  They  rushed  up  and 
down,  armed  with  paving-stones  and  clubs,  to  wreak 
their  long  pent-up  vengeance  upon  those  heartless  rob- 
bers and  cold-blooded  murderers.  But  the  sight  of  so 
much  unmitigated  evil  and  terror  was  too  much;  I  began 
to  sicken  at  it,  and  departed  to  my  lodgings  with  a  feel- 
ing as  if  I  myself  had  arisen  from  the  dead,  and  carried 
with  me  still  the  odour  and  impression  of  mortality.  I 
drove  out  to  Krotendorf  in  the  forenoon,  hoping  to 
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diyert  my  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  the  horrible 
scenes  I  had  just  witnessed.  I  entered  the  churchy 
where  a  solemn  serrice  was  just  being  celebrated,  and 
poured  out  my  soul  in  thanksgiving  and  prayer.  Madame 
Doshelc  knelt  not  far  from  me.  I  told  her^  after  the 
service,  that  I  had  requested  Colonel  Kmeti  to  place  a 
guard  upon  her  house  at  Buda,  to  preserve  it  from 
plunder,  and  that  she  would  find  everything  safe  as 
when  she  had  left.  She  thanked  me  heartily,  and 
seemed  much  relieved  by  the  intelligence. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Buda  was  as  yet  only  par- 
tially known,  but  now  it  spread  rapidly  amongst  the 
congregation,  which  joined  spontaneously  in  one  loud 
and  stirring  chant  of  thanksgiving  for  the  victory. 
There  was  something  thrilling  in. this  common  outburst 
of  feeling,  in  the  ordinarily  simple  and  quiet  little 
village  church.  It  affected  me  very  powerfully,^  and  I 
returned  to  my  lodgings,  meditating  upon  the  strong 
hold  which  the  Hungarian  cause  had  taken  upon  the 
minds  of  the  peo{^e  of  every  class  throughout  the 
country. 

I  had  now  another  task  to  perform.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  I  had  promised  a  banquet  to  such  of 
the  forlorn  hope  as  should  survive  the  deadly  service 
upon  which  they  had  volunteered.  How  many  of  these 
bold  spirits  would  be  present  ? — how  many  lay  despe- 
rately wounded  ? — how  many  would  never  again  return 
to  gladden  the  sight  of  their  relatives,  or  to  receive  the 
gratitude  of  their  country?  These  questions  passed 
through  my  mind  repeatedly  with  painful  apprehension. 
I  remembered  distinctly  that  gallant  band,  in  the  full 
vigour  of  life  and  youth,  speaking  to  me,  and  laughing 
loudly  as  they  marched  to  the  fiital  and  unequal  en- 
coanter,  but  the  last  evening.  Now,  perhaps,  they  lay 
wrapt  in  that  slumber  which  cannot  be  broken. 

Still  I  inade  my  preparations  for  their  entertainment, 
though  I  feared  my  labours  would  be  useless,  and  that 
I  was  decking  tables  for  guests  removed  from  all  the 
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kindness  as  well  as  from  the  wickedness  of  men.  I^efare 
the  evening  dosed,  I  drove  once  more  to  the  fortress^ 
The  Vienna  Gate  had  been  made  again  more  passible 
for  carriages,  though — the  pavements  having  been  aU 
torn  np — the  movement  was  exceedingly  uneasjr* 
Waggon  after  waggon  rolled  forth  with  the  dead — 
thej  were  chiefly  Croats  and  artillerymen.  The  woik^ 
men  employed  in  these  unpleasant,  but  necessary, 
labours  could  hardly  move  for  the  multitudes  of  persons 
whom  curiosity,  or  some  deeper  feeling,  had  drawn  to 
the  spot. 

I  visited  Gorgey  at  his  head-quarters,  which  were  in 
the  building  previously  occupied  by  the  Commandant 
He  seemed  exceedingly  indifferent  about  the  conquest 
of  the  fortress,  and  spoke  of  it  with  great  coolness* 
Several  very  unpleasant  matters  had  occurred,  which 
might  have  helped  to  sour  Gorgey's  temper.  He  had 
given  strict  orders  that  no  plundering  should  take  place; 
when,  going  into  the  house  of  tlie  Commandant  of  the 
fortress,  he  saw  a  Lieutenant  take  up  a  book  from  the 
floor,  and  look  at  it.  He  instantly  struck  him  on  the 
head  with  his  sabre,  and  delivered  him  as  a  thief  to  the 
patrol,  by  whom  the  poor  young  man  was  dreadfully 
abused.  This  caused  a  great  heart-burning  amongst 
those  who  knew  the  Lieutenant,  and  were  convinced 
that  such  severity  was  shamefully  unjust. 

A  Captain  of  the  same  corps  waited  upon  Gocgey 
afterwards,  and  demanded  satisfaction  in  the  name  of 
all  the  officers  of  the  corps.  Gorgey  refused,  and  main- 
tained still  that  the  Lieutenant  was  a  thief.  He  gave 
the  same  reply  to  Danielis,  the  Colonel,  even  after  he 
had  given  a  plain  intimation  that  all  the  officers  would 
resign  unless  Gorgey  made  proper  satisfaction. 

So  stood  matters  when  I  arrived  at  Gorgey's  head* 
quaxters.  Before  I  could  learn  anything  more  of  this 
affair  he  asked  me  to  go  and  visit  Henzi,  who  had 
fought  with  desperate  bravery  daring  the  storm  of  the 
fortress,  and  now  lay  mortally  wounded  in  a  private 
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iKmie  in  the  town.  He  had  been  visited  by  many 
pbyoicians  and  other  persons,  who  were  anxious  to  miti- 
gate his  sufferings;  but  he  maintained  an  obstinate 
aiknee,  and  would  answer  no  questions  whatever, 
Gorgey  refused  to  visit  his  conquered  and  dying  enemy, 
and  after  his  death  denied  him  a  military  funeral — con- 
duet  which  by  no  means  improved  his  reputation  in 
general  estimation. 

When  I  arrived  at  Henzi's  dwelling,  I  found  his 
chamber  crowded  with  physicians.  I  approached  the 
dying  man,  and  entreated  him  to  tell  me  if  he  wished 
for  anything,  promising  that  everything  should  be 
done  according  to  his  desire.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
nothing  to  say  to  his  family ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  he 
remained  perfectly  silent.  I  took  a  napkin  and  wiped 
away  the  cold  damps  that  were  gathering  upon  his 
brow.  He  pressed  my  hand  in  acknowledgment,  but 
spoke  not  one  word.  Seeing  it  useless  to  urge  him 
further,  and  fearing  to  disturb  his  last  moments,  I  took 
my  leave.  He  lingered  till  the  23rd,  when  he  died, 
hflTing  uttered,  a  few  moments  before  his  death,  the 
angle  sentence :  **  I  was  betrayed !" 

Yes,  old  soldier,  you  were  betrayed.  Your  obstinate 
Iwavery  was  used  for  a  mere  purpose  by  Austria.  Those 
who  placed  you  in  that  fatal  fortress,  knew  that  you 
would  defend  it  till  death,  and  also  that  that  death  was 
certain ;  but  a  week  or  two  was  gained,  and  that  was 
an  object  which  the  Camarilla  deemed  cheaply  puT«» 
dnsed  by  your  life  and  the  lives  of  your  companions. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Ddidoicj  of  cash — Banquet  to  the  forlorn  hope— Dacontent  of  tbe 

officers  at  Gorgey's  treatment  of  the  Lieutenant — The  aoldiers  pdUidj 
rewarded — Mediation  between  Gorgey  and  the  officers — Gorgej  apdo- 
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of  the  citizens  of  Pesth— Gttrgey  incog. — Gravity  of  his  demeanoor— 
He  decUnes  a  Hungarian  title  and  order— My  last  letter  to  Koasodh— 
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— Its  causes — Russian  intenrention — An  improvement  on  despotism. 

I  BEPOBTED  these  cizciunstaacee  to  Grorgey,  who 
thanked  me  for  the  attention  I  had  shown  to  the  fallen 
Commandant.  He  told  me  also,  that  on  the  foUowii^ 
day  the  troops  were  to  enter  Buda  in  triumph;  and 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  reward  them  for  their 
bravery,  by  bestowing  orders  on  some,  and  soms  <tf 
money  on  others.  He  said,  further,  that  he  was  in 
some  embarrassment  as  regarded  the  money,  for  he  had 
ecarely  anything  but  Hungarian  bank-notes,  and  he 
knew  it  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  soldiers  to 
receive  coin.  I  immediately  offered  him  the  remainder 
of  the  money  for  which  I  had  sold  my  property  in 
Vienna,  amounting  to  a  considerable  sum  in  dacatSy 
which  relieved  him  from  all  anxiety.  He  accepted  it 
joyfully,  and  gave  me  Hungarian  notes  in  exchange, 
which  proved  of  no  value  to  me  after  the  subjugation 
of  Hungary,  for  they  were  all^  discredited  by  the 
Austrian  Government. 

I  now  returned  to  my  hotel,  expecting  my  guests 
I  waited  anxiously  for  some  time,  and  at  last  heaid 
approaching  footsteps.  A  body  of  the  heroic  honveds 
entered  the  saloon.  I  could  not  speak  until  I  counted 
them ;  and,  strange  to  say,  there  was  not  one  absent 
My  joy  was  extreme;   I  regarded  them  as  children. 
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and  felt  as  if  they  had  been  recovered  from  the  grave 
They  were  greatly  pleased  with  my  attentions^  and 
having  enjoyed  themselves  heartily,  took  their  leave, 
with  many  a  cordial  expression  of  gratitude  for  the 
mterest  I  took  in  them.  On  parting,  I  made  each  of 
them  a  small  present,  as  a  memorial  of  my  admiration 
for  their  daring  valour. 

It  appears  that  their  attack  was  not  exactly  expected 
by  the  enemy,  who  were  distracted  by  numerous  feints 
upon  different  parts  of  the  fortress,  and  the  forlorn  hope 
had  actually  entered  the  place  before  they  met  with 
any  effectual  resistance.  It  was  then  too  late,  for  the 
besiegers  rushed  on  in  thousands,  and  speedily  crushed 
all  opposition,  except  what  was  made  from  the  houses 
and  the  barricades.  Thus  did  the  coolness  and  intre- 
pidity of  these  brave  men  carry  them  safely  through  an 
enterprise,  which  they  had  undertaken  with  the  almost 
certain  prospect  of  death. 

On  the  following  day  I  received  a  deputation  from 
the  officers  of  the  corps  to  which  the  Lieutenant  be- 
longed, whom  Gorgey  had  charged  with  theft,  and  who 
had  been  so  dreadftiUy  abused  in  consequence.  They 
begged  of  me  to  use  my  influence  with  Gorgey,  in 
inducing  him  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  insult  he  had 
offered  to  the  corps,  or  otherwise,  they  said,  the  tri- 
umph of  the  day  would  be  seriously  interrupted.  I 
promised  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  arrangement,  and  proceeded  immediately  to 
Grorgey's  quarters  with  that  intent.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly occupied.  The  troops  were  already  drawn  up  in 
the  square,  and  waiting  for  his  appearance.  He  begged 
of  me  to  defer  my  business  till  the  following  morning, 
when  he  would  be  happy  to  see  me ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gave  me  a  formal  invitation  to  assist  at  the  cere- 
monies and  triumphs  of  the  day,  ^'  as,"  he  was  pleased 
to  say,  ^*  I  had  contributed  in  no  mean  degree  to  our 
success." 

I  took  my  place  at  a  window,  from  which  the  whole 
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vast -square  was  yisible.  The  troops  were  drawn  up  at 
one  side^  and  in  the  middle  were  assembled  the  Generals 
with  their  splendid  staffs.  The  regiments  first  manW 
past  with  triumphant  music  and  flying  colours^  amidst 
the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  people.  They  were  then 
formed  in  a  hollow  square  round  the  Generals.  Goi^ney 
now  advanced,  and  called  by  name  the  men  who  had 
distinguished  themselves;  and  as  each  stepped  forUi, 
decorated  him  with  his  own  hand,  speaking  some  spirited 
words  to  the  soldier,  who  returned  to  his  place  proud 
and  happy,  amidst  the  greetings  of  his  comrades  and  the 
applause  of  the  multitude.  This  continued  till  eight 
o'clock,  when  I  returned  to  my  hotel. 

On  the  next  morning  I  had  the  heavy  task  befwre  me 
of  endeavouring  to  reconcile  two  parties,  neither  of 
which  would  yield  a  jot  to  the  other.  I  knew  (jorgey's 
immoveable  obstinacy;  it  was,  therefore,  with  a  beating 
heart  that  I  drove  to  his  residence  in  the  fortress.  I 
found  him  alone,  and  said,  that  I  had  come  to  him 
respecting  the  difference  between  him  and  the  officers; 
that  the  matter  had  now  become  serious,  for  however 
well-inclined  the  officers  might  have .  been  at  first  to 
pass  it  over  in  silence,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do 
so  now,  as  the  whole  affair  had  appeared  in  the  '^  Mili- 
tary Weekly  Gazette,"  and  they  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their  corps,  which  would 
otherwise  be  permanently  damaged  before  the  whole 
army. 

I  also  told  him  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
officers,  if  he  persisted  in  refusing  the  amende,  to  throw 
up  their  commissions  in  a  body,  and  leave  a  corps  upon 
which  he  had  cast  such  unmerited  disgrace.  He  re» 
mained  silent  and  thoughtful  for  some  time.  I  thought 
I  had  made  an  impression,  and  followed  it  up  by 
saying :  ^^  Surely  you  will  not  run  the  risk  of  injuring 
the  cause  of  our  fatherland,  rather  than  speak  a  few 
words."  "What  would  you  have  me  to  do ?"  said  he. 
**  Yield,  General,"  I  replied;  "apologize;  you  can  well 
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i^i4  to  do  80  after  such  a  conquest  as  thb/'  He 
remained  silent.  I  then  told  him  that  the  officers  had 
determined  to  send  a  deputation  to  him  for  the  last 
time  the  same  afternoon,  upon  which  he  said :  ^^  I  pray 
you  to  send  Colonel  Danielis  to  me  previously.'*'  This 
was  the  Colonel  of  the  offended  corps.  I  augured  a 
sood  result  from  this,  and  I  was  not  mistaken.  Danielis 
came,  and  the  deputation  appeared  afterwards. 

Gorgey  received  them  very  cordially,  and  said  he  was 
extremely  sorry  for  what  had  occurred;  that  he  had 
been  greatly  enraged  that  morning  by  seeing  parties  of 
our  soldiers  plundering  in  different  quarters  of  the 
town,  a  practice  which  left  a  deep  stain  upon  the 
honour  of  any  army  in  which  it  was  allowed ;  that  he 
had  certidnly  taken  the  officer  in  question  for  a  plun- 
derer, and  being  highly  provoked  at  seeing  him  disgrace 
his  profession,  had  used  him  in  the  manner  related. 
**  Now,  however,"  he  added,  "  when  I  see  so  many  of 
his  brother  officers  ready  to  pledge  themselves  for  his 
honour,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  acknowledge  my  rash- 
ness and  injustice,  and  to  make  all  the  amends  in  my 
power  for  the  injury  I  have  done  him."  The  impri* 
soned  officer  was  immediately  liberated,  completely 
rehabilitated,  and  soon  after  a  brevet  was  announced  to 
all  the  officers  of  the  corps. 

I  record  with  pleasure  this  noble  conduct  of  Gorgey. 
In  my  esteem,  this  victory  over  himself  does  him  more 
honour  than  any  he  has  ever  gained  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  with  painful  wonder  of 
the  strange  mixture  of  the  noble  and  heroic  with  the 
little  and  despicable  which  constituted  the  character  of 
tkis  singular  man. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  fall  of  Buda,  there  was 
%  solemn  office  for  the  dead  celebrated  in  the  cathedral 
of  Pesth,  and  the  tears  of  many  thousands  flowed  to  the 
grand  and  affecting  tones  of  Mozart^s  requiem.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  received  a  visit  from  the 
wife  and  mother  of  Genend  Ouyon ;  they  told  me  that 
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the  General  had  been  removed  from  the  command  of 
Komorn,  and  Ellapka  appointed  in  his  place.  I  was 
exceedingly  surprised  at  this  intelligence,  and  have 
neyer  been  able  to  divine  the  motive  which  actuated 
the  Government  in  taking  such  a  step.  That  it  was 
the  result  of  an  intrigue  I  have  no  doubt;  but  who  they 
were  that  set  it  in  motion  I  cannot  even  conjecture.  It 
was,  at  all  events,  a  capital  mistake  to  deprive  the 
noble-minded  and  gallant  Guyon  of  this  important 
command  at  a  moment  when  the  afiairs  of  Hungary 
were  drawing  to  a  crisis;  and  this  false  step  of  the 
Government  was  not  without  its  evil  influence  upon 
the  destiny  of  the  country. 

Had  Guyon  remained  Commandant  of  Komom,  he 
would  never  have  surrendered  that  impregnable  fortress 
into  the  enemy's  hands  without  having  made  very  dif- 
ferent conditions  from  those  under  which  Klapka  after- 
wards delivered  it  up.  He  would  at  least  have  stipu- 
lated for  the  lives  of  numbers  of  brave  men  who,  after 
Klapka's  rendition,  were  given  up  to  the  rope  and 
gallows  of  Haynau.  It  is  true,  however,  that  no  obli- 
gations were  binding  upon  that  man  of  blood,  wh«i 
they  tended  to  curtail  his  appetite  for  human  slaughter, 
or  to  thwart  the  diabolical  policy  of  which  he  was  the 
apt  representative  and  exponent. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  city  of  Pesth  gave  a  grand 
-public  fSte  to  celebrate  its  liberation  from  the  fearfiil 
scourge  to  which  it  had  been  so  long  subject.  The 
place  appointed  for  this  joyous  festival  was  the  Town- 
wood,  in  which  the  inhabitants  had  taken  refuge  during 
the  bombardment. 

It  presented  on  this  occasion  a  very  different  aspect 
from  that  which  it  wore  when  I  last  visited  it ;  all  the 
impromptu  dwellings  were  removed,  and  the  whole 
place  entirely  covered  with  gaily  decorated  tents  and 
marquees.  Oxen  were  roasted  whole  in  the  open  air 
for  the  more  substantial  entertainment  of  the  guests ; 
wine  flowed  in  abundance  without  cost  to  those  who 
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dnmk  it.  The  youth  of  the  city  showed  their  agility 
and  strength  in  friendly  contests;  plays  were  extem- 
porised, and  innumerable  bands  of  music  filled  the  air 
with  their  tones.  The  whole  was  a  scene  of  overflow- 
ing enjoyment ;  nor  did  the  worthy  citizens  separate  to 
seek  their  homes  till  late  at  night. 

Gorgey  did  not  choose  to  assist  at  this  merry-making, 
but  expressed  a  great  desire  to  visit  the  estate  of  Alts- 
chutty  of  which  Danielis  and  I  had  spoken  in  high  terms 
of  praise.  He  requested  me  to  accompany  him,  to 
which  I  made  no  objection,  and  we  drove  thither 
accordingly. 

Gorgey  wished  to  remain  incognito,  which  gave  rise 
to  much  mirth,  as  the  wife  of  the  Inspector,  who 
accompanied  us  around  the  property,  was  constantly 
wishing  for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  once  in  her 
life. 

"Oh,"  said  she,  *' there  is  nothing  in  this  world 
would  give  me  so  much  pleasure  as  to  see  General 
Goi^ey  before  I  die.'' 

Gorgey  replied,  very  seriously,  that  it  was  not  an 
easy  matter  to  see  the  General;  but  still  the  good 
wonoAn  would  talk  of  nothing  else.  At  last,  just  as  we 
were  about  to  take  our  departure,  Grorgey  said  to  her : 
^'  Madam,  if  you  want  to  see  this  formidable  Gorgey, 
look  at  me." 

The  woman  suspected  that  he  was  practising  upon 
her  ignorance,  and  looked  most  incredulous.  She  had, 
no  doubt,  expected  to  see  in  the  great  General  a 
bearded  and  moustachoed  Magyar,  instead  of  which 
she  saw  a  dark  and  stem-looking  man,  with  short- 
cropped  bristly  hair,  and  none  of  those  qualities  with 
which  people  of  her  class  usually  endow  their  heroes. 
She  evidently  did  not  believe  him,  and  we  left  her  in  a 
state  of  doubt  and  wonderment. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  Gorgey's  countenance  was 
uncommonly  severe,  he  seldom  permitted  a  smile  to 
break  the  habitual  gloom  of  its  expression;   and  the 
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earnest^  almost  solemn^  gaze  with  which  he  looked  into 
the  eyes  of  those  with  whom  he  conversed,  generally 
deprived  them  of  the  desire  to  indulge  in  any  humour 
that  would  interrupt  the  stately  gravity  of  his  discourse. 
A  deputation  from  the  Government  at  Debrecsdn 
waited  upon  Gorgey  after  the  taking  of  Buda,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  the  b&ton  of  a  Field-Marslial,  and  a 
splendid  decoration  in  gold,  wliich  had  been  prepared 
expressly  for  him.     He  received  the  gentlemen  with 
much  politeness,  but  declined  both  the  title  and  the 
order,  saying  that  he  did  not  fight  for  such  outward 
marks  of  rank  or  honour,  but  for  the  freedom  of  the 
fatherland ;  that  if  he  were  to  accept  such  decorations, 
it  would  be  a  bad  example  to  the  oflGicers  of  his  corps, 
who  were  as  yet  uninfected  by  any  longing  for  such 
empty  honours,  and  he  would  not  be  the  first  to  intro- 
duce it  amongst  them,  like  some  of  the  other  Generals. 
The  true  reason  of  his  refusal  was,  meanwhile,  that  he 
could  not  so  far  subdue  his  hatred  of  Kossuth  as  to 
accept  at  his  hands  even  the  just  reward  of  his  own 
merits.     The  day  after  this  took  place  I  wrote  my  last 
letter  to  Kossuth  from  Buda,  and,  alas  1  it  was  the  laflt 
I  was  destined  to  send  him  as  Governor  of  Hungary.  I 
gave  him  the  best  advice  I  could  in  the  critical  position 
of  our  affairs. 

The  dark  clouds  of  destiny  were  gathering  thick  upon 
the  eastern  horizon.  The  rumours  concerning  the 
march  and  numbers  of  the  Russians  were  every  day 
becoming  more  consistent  and  tangible.  1  represented 
to  the  Governor  the  inutility  of  a  deputation  to  the 
Czar,  but  suggested  that  a  million  florins  should  he 
sent  to  the  Circassians,  who  would  give  him  suffident 
employment  for  his  troops  at  home.  I  recommended 
the  removal  of  the  Government  to  Komom,  where  they 
would  be  safe  from  all  disturbance ;  that  the  fortress 
should  be  amply  provisioned,  the  garrison  strengthened, 
and  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  army  should  march 
towards  Vienna.    By  these  measures  we  might  possibly 
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hare  baffled  and  distracted  the  two  Emperors^  and  by 
removing  the  seat  of  war  into  the  Austrian  territory, 
have  encouraged  the  Liberal  party  everywhere  in 
Germany.  We  should,  in  fact,  have  given  by  that  one 
step  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  cause  of  national  freedonx 
and  pn^ress  throughout  the  world,  and  a  death-blow 
to  despotism.  Had  Grorgey's  principles  stood  on  a  level 
with  his  ability  and  courage,  he  might  have  become  the 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Eastern  Europe.  These  were 
my  opinions ;  I  told  them  freely  to  Kossuth,  as  I  waa 
in  the  habit  of  doing,  by  his  own  special  request.  How 
he  received  them  I  cannot  tell,  but  now  I  know  that 
they  were  not  adopted,  and  that  our  country  lies  in  the 
dost,  a  catastrophe  which  I  have  the  strongest  persuasion 
we  should  have  escaped  had  my  counsels  been  fol- 
lowed. 

On  the  3rd  of  June  Gorgey  having  allowed  the  troops 
a  fortnight'^  rest  after  the  biege,  broke  up  from  before 
Bada,  and  inarched  to  Gran,  where  he  fixed  his  head- 
quarters. The  other  corps  had  already  marched  into 
the  Schutt  Island.  I  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  proceed  with  my  despatches  to  Vienna.  On  the 
morning  on  which  I  left  Gran,  one  of  the  Austrian 
officers,  who  were  prisoners  to  us,  sent  me  a  message, 
requesting  that  I  would  go  and  witness  for  myself  their 
miserable  condition.  I  did  so,  and  foimd  it  truly 
deplorable;  even  the  staff-officers  had  nothing  to  lie 
upon  but  straw  or  the  hard  boards,  without  any  cover- 
ing* I  inquired  how  this  had  happened,  as  we  had 
always  hitherto  been  so  careful  of  our  prisoners ;  but  I 
could  not  find  any  one  responsible  for  the  matter,  and^ 
indeed,  no  one  had  been  regularly  appointed  to  care  for 
die  wants  of  these  unfortunate  men.  They  were  left 
to  the  good  offices  and  chance  attentions  of  whoever 
chose  to  bestow  them.  I  promised  to  have  this  state 
of  things  immediately  remedied,  and  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  was  able  to  accomplish  my  promise.  Having 
arranged  this  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  prisoners^ 
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I  took  leave  of  Grorgej,  and  departed  from  Ghnan^  on' 
mj  route  to  Vienna. 

I  reached  Komom  on  the  first  day  late  in  the  eveiuBg, 
md  the  next  morning  left  for  Raab^  from  whenee  I 
sent  back  my  carriage  and  horses,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  travel  from  this  town  in  an  assumed  character.  Hie 
officer  of  police,  who  was  a  thorough  Magyar,  prepared 
a  passport  for  me,  in  whigh  I  was  described  as  the  wife 
of  a  corn-miUer  from  Baden,  near  Vienna,  who  wae 
returning  h<Mne.  I  had  here  the  pleasure  of  once  mone 
seeing  General  Poltenberg.  He  gave  me  a  sum  of 
money,  and  a  letter,  which  he  begged  I  would  deliver 
to  his  wife. 

1  {HTovided  myself  with  several  hundred  copies  of  the 
declaration  of  independence^  for  distribution  amongst 
the  Vieimese ;  and  left  for  Vienna,  accompanied  by  my 
maid.  As  I  knew  that  the  Austrian  troops  which  I 
should  meet  this  time  had  been  newly  raised,  I  did  not 
think  a  disguise  necessary ;  had  they  been  any  of  the 
old  corps  whom  I  had  evaded  so  often,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  disguise  would  have  saved  me,  so  exasperated 
were  they  against  me  for  having  success^ly  eluded 
their  utmost  vigilance.  I  had  to  endure  much  more 
difficulty,  however,  than  I  expected;  'for,  when  I 
arrived  at  the  frontier,  I  was  obliged  to  alight  from  the 
hackney-coach  in  which  I  travelled,  and  to  displa/  all 
my  luggage,  even  to  the  most  minute  parcel,  before  the 
examiners.  There  stood  a  dozen  officers,  and  sundry 
civil  officials,  busily  engaged  in  examining  my  effects. 
My  portmanteau  and  boxes  were  emptied  out  upon  the 
public  road,  and  turned  over  with  hands  and  feet. 
Now,  when  the  reader  remembers  that  I  had  concealed 
in  these  very  boxes  and  portmanteau,  papers  and  other 
things,  the  discovery  of  which  would  have  consigned 
me  to  instant  death,  were  I  the  first  person  in  the  land, 
he  will  be  able  to  imagine  the  nature  of  the  feelings 
with  which  I  looked  on. 

There  was  one  Croat  amongst  the  officers,   whose 
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utorallj'  thievish  and  prying  dispodition  I  feared  more 
than  all  the  rest.  He  began  by  questioning  the  hackney 
coachman  about  me^  and  then  turned  to  myself.  I  was 
so  disgusted  with  the  magpie  curiosity  of  this  fellow, 
that  I  answered  some  of  his  questions  rather  sharply. 
This  drew  soch  rude  speech  from  him,  that  I  was  hin 
ta  hold  my  tongue,  lest  he  should  proceed  to  actual 
violence. 

Most  fortunately  for  me,  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, and  my  other  papers,  escaped  discovery ;  but  the 
result  of  the  investigation  was  a  peremptory  refusal  to 
let  me  pass.  I  pretended  to  treat  this  refusal  with 
great  indifibrence ;  and,  getting  into  the  vehicle  once 
more^  drove  back  to  the  convent  of  Oberschiitz,  in 
which  I  had  slept  the  night  before.  This  was  an 
injudicioas  step;  for  the  principal  of  the  convent,  a 
a  priest  named  Wimmer,  was  well  known  as  an  attached 
partisan  of  the  Hungarian  cause.  He  had  sketched 
oat  the  plan  of  the  campaign  against  Jellachich  last 
year;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
for  his  Hfe,  leaving  to  his  convent  the  reputation  of 
being  highly  disaffected  towards  Austria.  Kossuth^s 
aster's  children  and  the  sons  of  Colonel  Danielis  were 
punning  their  education  here,  in  strict  secrecy. 

I  determined  to  remain  in  this  suspected  region  as 
short  a  time  as  possible,  and  therefore  began  at  once  to 
devise  a  new  plan  for  crossing  the  frontiers.  I  learned 
that  the  butdiers  of  this  district  went  almost  every 
week  to  Vienna,  to  purchase  cattle,  which  they  were 
allowed  to  drive  back  without  any  difficulty.  This 
intelligence  suggested  a  method  of  evading  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Austrians,  which  I  immediately  set  about  putting 
in  practice. 

I  went  to  a  certain  village,  which  I  knew  was 
inhabited  by  persons  of  Magyar  principles,  and  obtained- 
a  passport,  in  which  I  was  described  as  a  butcher's 
wife,  and  landlady  of  an  inn.  I  left  my  trunks  at 
Oberschiitz,    taking    with    me    the    papers   which   I 
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required ;  and,  having  clothed  myself  respeetably,  iil 
accordance  with  my  assumed  character,  I  mou&ted  s* 
peasant's  cart,  and  drove  to  a  place  about  ihkff 
English  miles  from  that  where  I  had  made  injftrit 
attempt*  My  maid  accompanied  me  as  a  rdative.  I 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  meeting  any  of  the  officers  who 
had  examined  me  the  last  time ;  for  the  very  fact  of 
my  assuming  another  character  would  be  considered  in* 
itself  condemnatory.  I  found,  to  my  great  joy,  how- 
ever, that  the  place  was  occupied  by  a  detachment 
from  a  different  reigment.  I  showed  my  passport, 
which  was  visSed  without  the  least  hesitation.  I  croissed 
the  frontier,  at  last,  without  any  difficulty,  and  reached 
Vienna  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  My  faidiful 
friends,  with  whom  I  always  stayed  at  Vienna,  received 
me  with  the  most  cordial  manifestations  of  pleasure. 

The  next  day  I  visited  the Legation,  and  defi^ 

vered  Bathyanyi's  despatch.  The  Ambassador  showed 
the  same  courtly  politeness  as  formerly,  but  the  warn 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  Hungarian  cause  in  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  had  evidently  undei^<»ie 
some  refrigerating  process.  He  shook  his  head,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  at  Bathyanyi's  despatch,  and 
spoke  of  our  hopes  most  discouragingly.  *^  The  Rua* 
sians,"  said  he,  ^^  will  be  in  Hungary  in  a  few  days: 
Prince  Paskewich  is  on  his  march  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men;  before  such  a  force  all  oppoai* 
tion  would  be  unavailing/'  This  intelligence  was  not 
new  to  me;  the  Hungarian  Government  had  foreseen, 
and  endeavoured  to  provide  for,  such  a  contingency; 
but  I  must  confess  that  the  lukewarmness  of  the  Am- 
bassador wounded  me  deeply.  I  waited  for  no  fiirth^ 
answer,  but  having  given  my  address,  took  my  leave. 

Perhaps  I  was  unjust  to  blame  the  Ambassador  for 
this  change  of  feeling :  our  star  was  on  the  wane.  He 
was  but  the  mere  official  channel  of  the  policy  of  his 
nation,  which,  like  that  of  every  other  nation,  would  be 
directed  towards  its  own  advantage  in  the  first  instance. 
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There  waa  nothing  to  be  gained^  in  a  commercial  point 
9i  Tiewy  by  aiding  a  small  inland  kingdom,  though  it 
was  gallantly  struggling  for  life  and  freedom,  animated 
by  the  highest  principles  and  noblest  impulses  of  hu- 
icaiiity;  whilst  something  might  be  lost  by  thwarting 
the  designs  of  the  two  despots  of  Russia  and  Austria^ 
whose  hands  were  on  our  throats,  and  their  knees  on 
our  bosom. 

I  wrote  immediately  to  an  intimate  friend  at  Bilitz, 
where  the  Russians  were  reported  to  have  already 
arrived,  requesting  him  to  send  me  an  accurate  account 
of  their  numbers  and  appearance.  After  three  days  I 
receiyed  an  answer,  stating  that  the  reports  of  their 
numerical  strength  were  not  exaggerated,  and  that  they 
had  already  crossed  the  frontiers.  This  intelligence, 
however  long  expected,  made  a'  deep  and  painful  im- 
pression upon  my  mind.  It  furnished  the  world  with 
a  proof  of  the  incurable  obstinacy  of  Austrian  despotism, 
and  the  lengths  to  which  it  was  prepared  to  go,  in 
order  to  crush  the  liberties  of  mankind.  It  was  not 
that  the  soil  of  hapless  Hungary  was  violated  by  the 
northern  barbarians,  but  that  all  Europe  was  in  a 
measure  laid  open  to  the  designs  of  the  autocrat,  the 
candid  enemy  of  all  progress  and  popular  freedom. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  when  I  can  calmly  reflect 
upon  the  origin,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  Hun- 
garian war,  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  incomprehensible, 
how  the  enlightened  Governments  of  Europe  could 
have  stood  by,  and  seen  us  crushed  and  murdered, 
without  one  word  of  remonstrance,  or  one  act  of  inter- 
vention. Surely  the  time  will  come,  when  men  will 
perceiye  that  the  pleasure  of  a  few  men,  with  golden 
circles  on  their  heads,  is  too  dearly  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  millions  of 
their  fellow-creatures. 

If  there  be  a  few  families  in  Europe,  who  cannot 
live  and  be  happy  unless  they  can  do  as  they  like  with 
other  beings,  imtrammelled  by  the  restraints  of  law  or 
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jastice,  they  might  be  gratified  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  bj  placing  them  as  rulers  over  men.  Let  them 
have  unlimited^  despotic  sway  over  flocks  of  sheep»  or 
herds  of  swine,  if  they  must  govern :  let  them  then 
behead,  and  hang»  and  shed  as  much  blood  as  they 
please,  if  they  must  have  blood :  let  them,  amongst 
their  quadruped  subjects,  work  their  unreBtrieted  will, 
with  drovers  and  butchers  for  their  counsellors;  the 
cattle  may  acknowledge  some  inferiority  to  their  rulers, 
and  will  feel  but  a  momentary  pang :  but  in  the  name 
of  Eternal  fiighteousness,  let  them  not  have  unlimited 
power  over  their  fellow-men,  that  they  may  fill  the 
world  with  shame  and  grief,  and  {dunge  miliums  of 
beings,  superior  to  themselves,  into  ruin  and  miseryl 
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at  Raab — Visit  to  Dotis— Oorgey  and  his  Anstrian  agent— Renewal  of 
my  acquaintance  with  the  patriots  of  Dotis — Illness — The  Austriaas 
Back  Raab — Gorgey  recalled — He  refuses  obedience — Second  attempt  of 
^  Anstrians  to  take  Komora. 

• 

The  intelligence  contained  in  my  letter  was  soon 
after  confirmed  by  all  the  public  journals.  My  furth^ 
stay  in  Vienna  was  therefore  useless.     I  hastened  to 

the  Ambassador^  and  requested  an  answer  to 

Bathyanyi's  despatch.  He  said  he  could  not  give  me 
an  answer  just  then,  but  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  a 
Aori  time.  I  saw  that  I  had  to  do  with  a  diplomatisf, 
who  had  no  intention  of  committing  either  himself  or 
his  Goyemment  by  giving  a  positive  written  answer  to 
Bathyanyi.  I  ceased  from  the  vain  attempt,  and  left 
Vienna.  My  pass  carried  me  over  the  frontiers  once 
more. 

I  rested  myself  at  Oberschiitz,  and  learned  that  the 
day  before,  a  squadron  of  hussars  had  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood.  They  had  belonged  to  the  army  of 
Italy,  but  left  it  in  order  to  join  the  Hungarians,  and  hiid 
actually  cut  their  way  through  the  province  of  Styria 
to  the  Hungarian  frontier.  Here  they  were  met  by  a 
strong  body  of  the  enemy,  but  the  sight  of  their  country 
so  inspired  and  excited  them,  that  they  charged  through 
the  Austrians,  exchanging  only  a  few  sabre  cuts.  The 
hussars  were  pursued,  but  the  coimtry  people  assisted 
them,  and  they  very  soon  put  the  Austrians  to  flight; 
they  were  then  received  by  the  peasantry  with  the 
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greatest  joy  and  affection.  Thej  kissed  them,  w^ 
over  them^  and  hung  round  their  necka  as  dear  reUtioos; 
they  took  the  wearied  hussars  into  their  houses ;  tkej 
fed  them ;  they  gave  them  drink,  clothing,  money^  aiid 
would  have  given  them  their  blood,  as  they  had  pi«- 
viously  shown,  were  it  necessary^  to  mark  their  a^dwioh 
tion  of  their  brave  countrymen. 

The  hussars  departed  in  joy  and  triumph,  accompanied 
by  an  immense  crowd  of  peasantry,  and  reached  the 
Hungarian  army,  where  they  were  received  with  trans- 
port. The  country  people  returned  to  their  homes; 
but  the  Austrians  had  already  made  preparations  for 
punishing  them  for  their  attachment  to  their  country. 
They  determined  to  resist  the  soldiers ;  but  being  with- 
out weapons  or  a  leader,  were  not  able  to  organize  any 
proper  defence,  and  surrendered  to  their  destiny.  It 
was  a  hard  one.  The  Evangelical  pastor  was  taken 
before  his  own  church-door,  and  severely  beaten  with 
clubs.  The  Mayor  of  the  village  was  carried  off  in 
irons,  most  probably  to  expiate  his  share  in  the  matter 
upon  the  gallows ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  condemned 
to  pay  within  two  hours  a  fine  of  twenty  thousand 
florins,  or  have  their  dwellings  plundered  and  burnt, 
and  themselves  abandoned  to  the  rage  and  brutality  of 
the  soldiery.  Such  was  the  scale  on  which  Austria 
estimated  its  claims  to  the  loyal  attachment  of  the  people, 
and  their  guilt  in  refusing  it. 

My  next  halt  was  at  the  chief  town  of  a  considerable 
circle.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  a 
friend,  and  found  at  his  house  a  great  number  of  the 
town'^s  people.  They  were  in  earnest  consultation  when 
I  arrived,  and  when  I  was  introduced,  received  me 
with  great  satisfaction.  They  said  that  they  had  never 
yet  done  anything  for  the  cause  of  Hungary,  but  that 
it  would  be  traitorous  and  cowardly,  now  that  the 
Kussians  were  threatening  our  country,  if  every  one 
of  her  sons  and  daughters  did  not  rise  for  her  assist- 
ance.    That  they  ardently  longed  to  show  their  attach- 
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meiit  to  the  cause  and  their  confidence  in  Kossnth; 
fooAf  finally,  that  if  General  Poltenberg  would  send 
instruction  as  to  the  manner  in  which  thej  could  join 
the  national  army,  they  would  take  up  arms  themseWes, 
and  engage  to  raise  in  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood 
ten  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  equipped. 

I  rejoiced  at  being  able  to  assist  them,  and  promised 
to  make  known  their  wishes  at  once  to  Poltenberg.  I 
thanked  them  in  the  name  of  the  fatherland  for  their 
noble  patriotic  offer,  and  said  that  if  all  parts  of  the 
country  would  only  imitate  them,  we  could  easily  driye 
Austrians  and  Russians  before  us,  like  wolves,  to  the 
mountains.  ^ 

On  the  next  day  I  reached  Baab,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing Papa,  the  head-quarters  of  General  Kmeti.  He 
was' engaged  with  General  Wisz  when  I  arrived,  in  a 
£erce  and  desperate  contest.  The  Austrians  had  attacked 
Kmeti  in  his  camp,  with  greatly  superior  forces ;  but 
they  were  bravely  resisted,  driven  back,  and  attacked  in 
their  turn  by  the  Hungarians.  The  battle  was  long 
and  doubtful;  the  Austrians  bad  nearly  sixteen  thousand 
men  in  the  field,  whilst  our  troops  did  not  amount  to 
nine  thousand,  yet  was  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice 
onoe  more  triumphant  against  such  fearful  odds ;  the 
Austrian  army  was  smitten  on  the  head,  completely 
routed,  and  their  General  slain.  I  saw  the  fallen 
General,  and  could  not  refuse  a  tear  to  his  untimely  fate. 

But  my  attention  was  soon  attracted  to  another  scene, 
which  was  passing  close  by.  An  immense  multitude  of 
people  had  assembled  before  a  house,  which  I  learned 
belonged  to  a  rich  tailor.  They  were  making  prepara- 
tions to  storm  and  demolish  the  dwelling.  Their  cries 
of  rage  and  hatred  were  fearful.  Astonished  at  such  a 
proceeding,  I  inquired  the  reason  of  it,  and  was  informed 
that  when  the  Austrian  army  arrived  here,  on  their 
retreat  from  Pesth,  this  tailor  had  traitorously  informed 
upon  every  one  of  his  acquaintances  who  had  taken 
part  with  the  Hungarians,  and  thus  exposed  them  to 
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the  rage  of  the  difloomiited  and  diaappointed  Austriaiis, 
wiiich  exhausted  itself  upon  the  defenc^eaa  people. 
Some  were  niinonslj  fined,  othera  torn  from  thear  ham- 
lies  and  sent  to  prison,  and  others  shamefully  flogged  in 
the  public  streets. 

The  hour  of  retribution  had  now  oome,  and  the  ex- 
asperated populace  were  about  to  take  signal  Tengeaace 
on  their  fiedse-hearted  townsman.  The  Hungarian  army 
being  at  a  distance,  and  suspecting  nothing  of  what 
was  intended,  the  miserable  tailor  was  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  mob.  He  was  killed  and  trampled  upon 
by  thousands,  and  his  house  razed  to  its  very  foundation. 

The  tumult  of  this  dreadful  scene  continued  through- 
out the  night.  I  record  it,  not  because  I  think  it  reflects 
credit  upon  my  countrymen,  but  as  a  proof  of  their 
intense  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  fatherland,  and 
of  their  fierce  resentment  against  those  who  could 
betray  it. 

On  the  morning  after  this  frightful  instance  of  popu- 
lar vengeance,  Kmeti  arrived  at  Papa.  I  visited  him, 
and  congratulated  him  upon  the  splendid  victory  of 
the  preceding  day.  He  thanked  me  vary  cordially,  but 
observed  that  things  could  not  long  continue  in  their 
present  condition.  He  complained  that  his  troope  were 
harassed  night  and  day  by  numerous  bodies  of  Aostriane, 
who  were  posted  all  round  his  position ;  that  scaxoely 
a  day  passed  without  some  serious  affiur  with  the  eneraj; 
that  this  incessant  state  of  alarm  and  action  had  nearly 
exhausted  his  troops,  whilst  Poltenberg  was  all  the  time 
lying  inactively  at  Raab,  spending  his  days  in  useless 
parades,  and  his  nights  at  balls  and  assemblies.  He 
condemned  the  inactivity  of  the  Hungarian  leaders 
generally,  and  maintained  that  nothing  but  almost 
superhuman  energy  and  bravery  could  save  the  comitry. 

I  told  him  of  the  patriotic  ofier  of  the  inhabitants  of 
■— ^  to  raise  ten  thousand  men  for  our  army.  He 
seized  at  it  eagerly,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to 
send  a   detachment   thither  immediately   to  assist  in 
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(Higftnusuig  the  new  levy :  bat  said  that  he  could  not 
take  such  a  step  without  the  orders  of  Poltenberg^  who 
WHS  his  superior  in  command.  In  this  matter,  he  said, 
I  might  do  him  an  inestimable  service  by  urging  its 
necessity  upon  Poltenberg ;  and  added,  that  if  he  could 
obttin  such  a  reinforcement,  he  would  be  able  to  keep 
head  against  the  Austrians,  who  at  present  greatly 
outoumb^ed  his  corps,  and  rendered  his  position  ex- 
ceedingly critical.  This  reinforcement,  he  said,  was  the 
more  necessary  after  yesterday^s  battle,  which  had  cost 
him  many  a  brave  soldier  and  faithful  comrade. 

I  left  immediately  £ot  Baab,  and  drove  without  a 
moment's  delay  to  Poltenberg's  quarters,  where  I  was 
informed  that  he  was  then  sitting  in  a  council  of  war 
at  the  White  Banner  Hotel.  I  went  there,  and  met  at 
the  door  one  of  Klapka's  adjutants,  who  begged  me  to 
remain  a  moment  in  the  saloon  whilst  he  went  to 
amiounce  me.  He  entered  the  council-chamber,  and 
soon  after  Poltenbei^  himself  made  his  appearance.  I 
handed  him  the  letters  from  his  relatives,  and  told  him 
of  the  state  of  affairs  at ,  and  the  offer  of  the  in- 
habitants. He  said  he  would  introduce  it  to  the 
council,  but  requested  me  first  to  inform  Klapka  of  all 
the  circnmstances. 

I  could  not  see  the  reason  for  this  at  the  moment ; 
for  Klapka's  duty  lay  within  the  walls  of  Komom,  and 
had  no  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  army  in 
the  open  country.  I  very  soon  discovered  it,  however. 
Klapka  had  evidently  acquired  great  infiuence  over 
Poltenberg  by  the  superior  energy  of  his  character. 
Kliq^ka  himself  entered  soon  after,  when  I  narrated  to 
him  the  whole  of  the  circumstances.  He  seemed  to 
think  the  offer  magnificent,  and  one  which  ought  at 
once  to  be  accepted ;  but  nothing  was  done,  and  these 
ten  thousand  men,  who  were  ready  to  fight  and  die  for 
the  country,  were,  in  a  manner  perfectly  inconceivable, 
lost  to  her  cause. 

I  have  always  thought  that  this  was  of  serious  detri- 
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tnent  to  our  future  progress ;  for  these  men  were 
animated  with  the  right  spirit,  they  burned  to  assist  in 
the  great  struggle.  Thej  would  have  clothed  and 
armed  themselves,  all  they  wanted  was  discipliae  and 
leading  to  constitute  in  themselves  a  splendid  army  \  or, 
if  drafted  amongst  the  other  corps,  they  would  have 
imparted  new  life  and  vigour  to  all  their  movementis. 

I  found  Poltenberg's  manner  of  living  in  Baab 
exactly  as  Kmeti  had  represented  it.  He  flattered  him- 
self tbat  he  occupied  an  adyantageous  position  here, 
and  was  waiting  for  the  Austrians  to  attack  hinu 
The  army  marched  out  every  day  and  manoeuvred  before 
the  enemy,  fencing  and  skirmishing  occasionally,  and 
marched  back  again  with  colours  flying  and  bands 
playing,  to  enjoy  the  splendid  balls  Bxid /dies  which  the 
citizens  gave  them,  or  which  they  gave  to  the  citizeii& 
The  whole  was  more  like  a  series  of  peaceful  games  thaa 
the  stem  realities  of  war ;  and  it  appeared  to  be  but 
one  round  of  pleasure  between  the  town's  people  and 
the  officers,  who  formed  numerous  love  engagements 
whilst  waiting  for  the  enemy. 

At  length  Schlick,  who  had  recovered  from  his 
recent  defeats,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to 
have  stood  before  which  would  have  been  madness  in 
Poltenberg.  He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  relinquish 
his  favourite  position,  and  to  take  refuge  under  the 
cannon  of  Komom.  Thus  vanished  Poltenbei^'s  dreams 
of  victory,  and  the  softer  dreams  of  his  officers,  for 
Schlick  immediately  took  possession  of  Saab,  and  no 
doubt  his  subalterns  laid  rapid  siege  to  the  hearts  which 
liad  been  garrisoned  by  the  Hungarians,  with  what 
success  it  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  even  in  that  warfare  I 
believe  the  daughters  of  Hungary  had  too  much  patiiotr 
ism  to  smTender,  at  least  without  making  a  stout  defence. 

On  the  morning  after  my  interview  with  Klapka  and 
Poltenberg,  I  proceeded  to  Dotis,  where  Gorgey  had 
his  head-quarters,  and  called  upon  him  at  once.  I  had 
for  some  days  felt  exceedingly  indisposed — my  illness 
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was  increaBuig.  I  knew  not  how  it  would  terminate, 
and  I  wished  entirely  to  unburden  mj  mind.  Grorgey 
heard  all  I  said  with  the  utmost  coldness  and  indifference* 
He  knew  all  about  the  Russians.  The  offer  of  the  ten 
tkousesid  men  did  not  even  elicit  a  remark.  I  could, 
not  conceal  my  indignation  at  his  callous  and  unfeeling 
condact ;  and  seeing  no  reason  why  I  should  not  give  it 
ventj  I  said  that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  ungenerous 
and  unjust  to  leave  our  friends  at  Vienna  in  their 
present  embarrassment ;  that  they  had  been  at  immense 
expense  on  our  account ;  that  many  worthy  citizens  had 
even  denied  themselves  their  customary  conveniences^ 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  our  army. 

He  said  there  could  be  nothing  done  at  present; 
that  before  we  could  think  of  giving  assistance  to  the 
Viennese,  a  decisive  battle  must  be  fought  with  the 
combined  armies  of  the  two  empires.  His  manner^ 
whilst  saying  this,  was  such  as  to  destroy  all  hope  from 
him.  My  anger  was  roused,  and  further  inflamed 
when  I  saw  enter,  with  all  the  familiarity  of  a  friend^ 
that  Austrian  officer  whom  Grorgey  continually  em-^ 
ployed  on  bis  secret  missions.  He  was  a  prisoner  on 
parole,  but  had  evidently  a  close  connexion  with 
Gdfgey's  schemes.  He  had  negotiated  all  Gorgey's 
transactions  and  communications  with  Henzi,  at  Buda* 
He  had,  even  previous  to  that,  conducted  some  secret 
tmnsaotions  between  Gorgey  and  the  Austrians.  He 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  confidence  by  him,  and 
dined  continually  at  his  table ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  he  had  a  large  share  in  bringing  about  Gorgey'a 
arch-treason  at  Villages. 

I  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  this  unnatural  and 
dishonourable  association.  My  mind  presaged  some 
fonl  play  in  contemplation,  though  I  was  far  from  su&« 
pecting  its  nature  and  extent.  I  broke  off  the  conver- 
sation, sorely  grieved  and  dissatisfied  by  what  I  had 
heard  and  witnessed. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  this  was  the  place  in 
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which  I  had  been  suspected  of  being  an  Austrian  spy, 
when  passing  through,  hist  December.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  account  for  the  desire  I  felt  to  renew  m j  jest 
with  these  good  people;  but  I  have  ofben  obBerved, 
that  even  when  the  heart  is  saddest,  it  is  not  totally 
deprived  of  its  relish  for  what  is  humorous.  Howev^ 
this  may  be,  as  soon  as  I  left  Gorgey  and  hia  Austrian 
Mephistopholes,  I  sent  for  the  Mayor  of  the  town,  the 
Commandant  of  the  National  Qu£j*d,  and  the  landlord 
of  the  hotel  at  which  I  had  stopped.  They  were  well 
acquainted  with  my  name,  and  catne  at  once.  I  re- 
Qeived  them  very  politely,  and  said  I  had  sent  for  them 
to  thank  them  for  the  attentions  I  had  received  from 
them  on  a  past  occasion.  They  were  greatly  puzzled, 
and  said  they  were  very  happy  to  have  had  it  in  their 
power  to  serve  in  any  respect  one  who  had  been  so 
devoted  to  Hungary,  but  with  a  dubious  expresnon 
of  countenance,  as  if  they  were  conscious  of  not  having 
6ver  seen  me  before,  and  yet  unwilling  to  disclaim  my 
gratitude. 

At  last  I  said :  *^  You  do  not  seem  to  remember  the 
particulars  of  my  last  visit,  gentlemen?'*  They  con- 
fessed a  little  confusion  of  memory  as  to  dates.  ^^  Why, 
gentlemen,**  I  said,  '^  I  am  the  peasant  woman  whom 
you  sent  under  a  guard  to  head-quarters  last  December.** 
This  was  like  a  thunder-stroke  to  them.  They  stam- 
mered and  apologized  as  well  as  they  could,  whilst 
Danielis,  who  stood  by,  laughed  at  the  whole  scene 
until  his  sides  ached.  I  then  put  an  end  to  thar 
embarrassment  by  commending  their  vigilance  and 
patriotism  in  very  flattering  terms,  and  we  parted  the 
best  frieuds  in  the  world. 

On  the  next  day  I  felt  myself  very  ill.  The  great 
anxiety  of  mind,  and  the  constant  travelling  by  day 
and  night,  had  at  length  undermined  my  strength,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  insidious  enemy,  whidi 
had  been  long  encroaching  upon  my  health.  I  took  to 
my  bed,  and  lay  for  three  days  in  a  raging  fever,  which 
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liad  hardly  begun  to  abate,  when- 1  was  obliged  to  leave 
Dods,  and  follow  the  army  to  Komom,  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  JPoltenberg's  corps  had  arrived 
there  some  time  before,  with  the  grievous  intelligence 
that  the  Austrians  had  given  up  the  city  for  six  hours 
to  the  soldiers.  It  is  only  those  who  have  witnessed 
something  of  the  kind  who  can  form  any  conception  of 
the  infinite  wickedness,  misery,  and  ruin  which  an  army 
of  bmtal  soldiers  can  perpetrate  amidst  the  peaceful 
peculation  of  a  city  in  six  hours  I 

Six  hours  I  It  i»  six  ages  in  the  fearful  traces  it 
leaves  behind.  The  Austrians  were  the  first  power 
laying  claim  to  civilization,  which,  within  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  have  been  known  to  give  up  an  unre- 
sisting and  unfortified  town  to  plunder.  Even  Mag- 
deburg, the  destruction  of  which  has  covered  the  name 
of  Tilly  with  everlasting  infamy,  provoked  its  fate  by 
the  heroinn  of  its  defence ;  but  here  all  were  utterly 
defenceless^  and  yet  were  they  coolly  given  up,  a  prey 
to  all  the  devilish  passions  of  the  worst  of  men,  simply 
because  they  exercised  hospitality  towards  the  Hun- 
garian army,  a  hospitality  which  would  have  been  forced 
from  them  had  they  refused  it. 

I  consider  it  a  solemn  duty  to  record  these  instances 
t(  the  remorseless  vengeance  which  this  foolish  and 
irresponsible  Government  took  upon  all  who  presumed 
to  withhold  from  it  their  confidence  and  admiration; 
not  that  I  expect  my  plain  exposition  of  the  facts  can 
have  any  influence  upon  a  Government  which  follows 
no  law,  save  its  own  will ;  but  that  the  judgment  of 
reasonable  men  may  be  calmly  exercised  upon  the  case, 
and  the  enlightened  opinion  of  mankind  brought  to 
bear  upon  its  sanguinary,  inhuman,  and  fantastic  pre- 
tensions. That  that  voice  which,  in  all  ages,  when 
rightly  heard,  is  the  voice  of  God,  may  say  to  this 
violent  and  encroaching  despotism :  ^*  Hitherto  shalt 
thou  come,  but  no  farther  I" 

Gorgey's  corps,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  now  formed 
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one  great  camp  before  Komom.  The  day  after  G  6igcy^5 
arrival^  a  deputation  reached  the  camp  from  the  Grovem- 
ment^  which  had  been  once  more  removed  to  Pesth 
after  the  fall  of  Buda.  The  delegated  were  Generala 
Ej88  and  Aulich.  They  brought  to  Gorgey  decisive 
orders  from  the  Government  to  leave  the  army  at  onee^ 
and  repair  to  his  post  with  the  Government  as  Minister 
of  War.  They  were  further  instructed  to  make  known 
to  him  the  high  displeasure  of  the  Government  at  his 
inactivity.  He  had  lain  fourteen  days  in  Buda  after 
the  fall  of  that  fortress.  He  was  encamped  eight  days 
at  Gran,  He  had  spent  eight  days  more  at  Dotls^  and 
how  much  longer  he  intended  to  continue,  looking  at 
the  gradual  approach  pf  the  enemy,  and  the  dissipati&i 
of  our  resources,  was  known  only  to  himself. 

He  answered  the  delegates  that  he  would  always 
profoundly  respect  the  wishes  of  the  Government,  and 
would  obey  their  present  commands  as  soon  as  he  had 
fought  one  battle  more  against  the  enemy.  It  was 
said  that  in  case  of  refusal  the  Generals  were  provided 
.with  full  powers  to  deprive  him  of  his  office,  and  to 
confer  it  upon  Meszaros.  I  had  the  honour  of  seceiving 
a  visit  from  the  delegates  afterwards,  and  learned  from 
them  that  Gorgey  had  received  orders  from  the  Govern* 
ment  a  week  since  to  concentrate  fthe  strength  of  the 
army  upon  the  Theiss,  but  had  taken  no  notice  of  than. 
As  the  object  for  which  the  two  Generals  had  visited 
the  camp  was  well  known,  there  arose  much  misunder* 
standing  and  disturbed  feeling  in  the  army.  All  the 
higher  officers  threatened  to  resign  their  commissions 
immediately  if  Gorgey  were  deprived  of  the  command* 
They  were  all  dazzled  by  his  soldierly  qualities,  except 
Nagy-Sandor,  who,  even  in  Buda,  had  plainly  declared 
his  belief  that  Gorgey  was  a  traitor. 

Leiningen  and  Poltenberg  appeared  at  my  hotel  soon 
after  the  departure  of  the  delegates,  and  begged  of  me 
to  mediate  the  affair  between  them  and  Kossuth*  I 
declined  it  as  politely  as  possible ;  but  when  they  would 
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not  accept  of  my  first  refusal,  I  told  them  plainly  that 
I  had  already  seen  enough  to  convince  me  that  Nagy- 
Sandort  judgment  was  correct.  Danielis,  however, 
undCTtook  the  oflSce  of  mediator,  and  wrote  to  Kossuth, 
aasuring  him  in  the  strongest  terms  that  Gcirgey  was 
no  traitor,  and  stating  that  he  feared  Gorgey's  recal 
from  the  army  would  be  followed  by  the  worst  conse- 
quences. Thus  did  Goi^ey  succeed  in  blinding  even 
those  who  were  constantly  near  him,  as  to  the  nature 
of  hie  ultimate  views.  His  unquestionable  ability  as  a 
General  had  attracted  all  their  attention,  and  they 
overlooked  the  peculiar  failings  of  the  man. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  Austrians  appeared  for  the 
secbnd  time  before  Komom,  with  an  army  of  sixty 
thonsand  men,  intending  to  make  another  attempt  to 
take  it     They  had  marched  by  way  of  Raab  and  Acz. 
Our  army  was  intrenched  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Danube,  and  might  amount  to  about  an  equal  number. 
It  was  evident  that  a  great  battle  was  about  to  take 
place.   I  took  up  a  position  on  the  walls  of  the  fortress, 
from  which,  with  a  good  telescope,  I  could  see  the 
entire  of.  our  line  of  battle.     Gorgey  commanded  the 
right  wing,  which  rested  on  the  fortifications;   Lei- 
ningen  and  Nagy-Sandor  led  the  centre,  and  the  left 
was  commanded  by   Poltenberg  and   Klapka.      The 
Austrians  attacked  the  right  wing  first,  and  succeeded 
in  taking  the   outworks,   Nos.    1   and    2,   but  were 
speedily  expelled  from  them  again  with  great  slaughter. 
GSrgey  stood  upon  the  works  in  a  red  cloak.     The 
Atistrian  ofiScers  offered    a  thousand  ducats  to  the 
iiMtfksman  who  should  first  shoot  him ;   this  directed  a 
perfect  stream  of  bullets  towards  Gorgey,  but  he  stood 
in  the  midst  of  them  as  calmly  as  if  there  were  no 
human  being  within  leagues  of  him,  writing  and  dis* 
tributing  orders  to  his  aides-de-camp.     Later  in  the 
^*y  he  received  a  severe  sabre  cut  on  the  head,  which^ 
nnhappily  for  his  country,  did  not  prove  mortal. 
The  attack  on  the  right  wing  was  not  only  repulsed^ 
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but  the  Austrians  were  attacked  in  turn^  and  pnrsaed 
a  long  way  from  the  field.  They  now  stroye  to  make 
an  impression  on  our  left  wing,  and  succeeded  in 
driving  it  into  a  neighbouring  village,  where  our  troops 
made  a  desperate  defence  until  they  were  reinforced. 
They  then  drove  back  the  Austrians,  as  they  had  been 
driven  back  by  the  right  wing.  Towards  evening  Ae 
Austrians  had  lost  every  position  which  they  had  occu- 
pied at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  They  were  beaten 
at  every  point,  and  retreated  upon  Dotis  wiA  great 
loss.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  himself  was  present  in 
this  battle,  and  I  believe  exhibited  considerable  per- 
sonal courage^  and  retired  only  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  Grenerals. 
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After  the  battle  I  rode  out  on  korseback  to  look 
to  the  condition  of  the  woonded.  The  outworks  were 
illed  with  them ;  as  the  battle  had  receded  from  this 
point  early  in  the  daj^  the  poor  fellows  lay  for  many 
hours  without  help,  and  were  now  in  the  utmost 
misery.  Their  case  admitted  of  no  delay.  I  gallopped 
back  to  the  city,  and  collected  linen,  bandages,  every- 
thing which  I  knew  to  be  necessary  for  wounded  men, 
and  haying  packed  them  in  my  carriage,  and  taken  up 
two  persons  to  assist  me,  I  drove  back  again  as  rapidly 
as  possible*  There  were  no  waggons  or  carriages  to 
be  obtained,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  send  the  wounded 
men  in  my  own  carriage  to  the  hospital^  four  at  a  time» 
as  fiist  as  I  had  bound  up  their  wounds.  I  continued 
tay  labours  till  all  were  cared  for,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  soothing  the  last  moments  of  many  a  dying  sol- 
dier, and  receiving  his  grateful  thanks,  whilst  I  am  led 
to  hope  that  the  timely  aid  bestowed  upon  others  was 
the  means  of  preserving  their  lives. 

Gorgey  had  now  achieved  another  splendid  victory ; 
and  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  strategic  genius 
amongst  the  officers  was  beyond  expression.  Gorgey, 
without  seeming  to  wish  it,  increased  by  means  of  this 
admiration  their  dislike  of  the  Government  measures, 
ftnd  their  attachment  to  himself.     The  old  and  worthy 
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MeBzaros  was  on  his  way  to  the  army  to  succeed 
Gorgey  in  the  command ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  his 
his  plans  that  Meszaros  should  be  frightened  from  his 
intention.  For  this  purpose,  the  Grovemment  Com- 
missioner, Ludwig,  met  him  on  the  way,  and  told  him 
that  he  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  seen  by  the  army, 
who  were  fanatically  devoted  to  Gorgey,  and  would  in 
all  probability  cut  Meszaros  in  pieces  should  he  come 
to  take  the  command  from  their  favourite.  Whether* 
Ludwig  took  this  step  spontaneously,  or  was  incited  to 
it  by  Gorgey,  who  ruled  him  absolutely,  I  must  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  the  reader;  one  thing  is  certain: 
that  it  succeeded  completely.  Meszaros  believed  all 
that  was  told  him,  and  returned  to  Pesth.  The  next 
day  a  courier  brought  Ludwig  a  despatch  from  the 
Government:  it  was  his  dismissal  from  the  public 
service,  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  again* 

Gorgey,  meanwhile,  had  accomplished  his  object. 
He  retained  his  post  with  the  army,  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  in  a  position  subsequently  to  take  any 
energetic  measures  respecting  him:  for  it  was  compelled 
soon  after  to  quit  Pesth,  and  fi'om  that  time  to  the  end 
of  the  war  was  in  a  state  of  constant  insecurity,  and 
totally  separated  from  Gorgey's  army  by  the  enemy. 
I  spent  many  days  after  this  battle  in  the  hospitals  of 
Komom,  organizing  the  attendants,  and  arranging  the 
different  departments,  so  that  nothing  should  be  want-^ 
ing  to  promote  the  comfort  and  convalescence  of  the 
wounded.  There  were  great  numbers  of  them ;  and  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  labours  here 
were  equally  successful  with  those  which  I  had  under* 
taken  at  Buda. 

Whilst  engaged  in  these  duties,  the  troops  which  had 
been  posted  in  the  mountain  cities  entered  the  fortre^, 
under  the  command  of  Arnim,  the  elder  Gorgey,  a&d 
Benjitzky,  who  were  no  longer  able  to  hold  their  po6i« 
tion  against  the  Bussians.  The  troops  in  Komom  now 
amounted  to  a  large  number.     They  were  soon  called 
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into  action  again,  in  a  great  battle  which  took  place  on 
the  11th.  The  Hungarian  troops  were  led  by  Klapka, 
as  Gorgey  was  not  sufficiently  recovered  from  his 
wound.  The  battle  continued  long,  but  being  at 
dome  distance  from  the  walls,  I  could  see  nothing  of  it. 
Its  result  was  not  so  decisive  as  that  of  the  first  battle ; 
each  party  claimed  the  victory,  and  both  held  their 
positions  unshaken. 

On  the  13th,  Gorgey  gave  the  order  to  march  upon 
Waitzen,  where  the  Kussians  had  taken  up  a  position. 
It  was  a  distressing  day  to  the  soldiers ;  for  the  route 
lay  through  a  district  which  had  been  utterly  ruined 
and  unpeopled  by  the  war;  there  was  neither  refresh- 
ment nor  shelter  to  be  obtained  during  the  whole 
march,  except  what  the  men  could  provide  for  them- 
selves out  of  the  miserable  materials  which  had  escaped 
the  rapine  and  destruction  of  the  enemy.  At  Marocz 
we  saw  the  Cossack  out-posts  of  the  Russian  army; 
but  tliey  withdrew  so  rapidly  that  we  could  hardly 
catch  a  glimpse  of  them.  In  the  evening,  at  the  last 
village  on  the  route,  I  was  serenaded  by  the  band  of 
the  Kaiser  hussars,  who  bade  me  good-night,  with 
**  Eljens !"  for  the  mother  of  the  army.  This  was  the 
name  by  which  I  was  usually  spoken  of  amongst  the 
soldiers,  and  I  was  proud  of  the  title. 

I  remained  here  to  await  the  result,  whilst  the  army 
proceeded  to  attack  the  [Russians.  I  heard  the  first 
thunder  of  the  cannonade  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th. 
In  the  evening,  I  received  a  letter,  requesting  my  pre- 
aenoe  at  Waitzen,  and  also  containing  the  intelligence 
that  we  had  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Russians. 
I  drove  to  Waitzen  early  the  next  morning,  and  found 
that  the  Russians  had  evacuated  the  town,  and  en- 
trenched themselves  upon  the  Weinberg,  a  hill  at  no 
great  distance,  in  a  very  advantageous  position.  Our 
troops  were  encamped  in  the  valley,  though  in  a 
position  whidi  was  covered  in  every  direction  from  the 
enemy. 
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I  had  lodgings  appointed  in  the  house  of  a  priest 
belonging  to  the  cathedraL  The  head-quarters  were 
in  the  Bishop's  palace^  but  Gorgey  himself  lodged  in  a 
private  house.  Of  late  he  had  avoided  the  societj  of 
his  officers  as  much  as  possible^  and^  whenever  he  oould 
do  it,  remained  at  a  (Ustance  from  them ;  but  it  was 
observed  by  many^  besides  myself,  that  that  Austriiaa 
prisoner,  of  whom  I  have  abready  made  mentkm^  was 
constantly  by  his  side. 

In  front  of  the  Domkirche  stood  four  pieces  of  oannon, 
and  a  number  of  ammunition-waggons,  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  Russians ;  but  the  sight  which  most 
aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  townsfolk  was  that  of  the 
prisoners,  several  hundreds  of  whom  had  been  captured* 
Their  strange  appearance  and  language,  especially  that 
of  the  Cossacks,  called  forth  the  greatest  wonder :  they 
were,  indeed,  new  guests,  wHch  Austria  had  brought 
into  our  fatherland.  The  battle  had  been  highly  hon- 
ourable to  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  our  soldiexa. 
They  had  arrived  on  the  field  wearied  with  a  long 
march,  and  exhausted  with  hunger ;  yet  so  furious  was 
their  onset,  that  the  Kussians  at  once  yielded  and  fled. 
The  Austrians  had  promised  to  support  them,  but  had 
failed.  Paskewich's  centre  was  broken,  and  his  posi- 
tions forced  one  after  another. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  I  arrived  at 
Kaab,  we  heard  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  once  more^ 
I  hastened  out  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  it.  The 
Russians  had  attacked  the  intrenched  camp  of  the 
Hungarians  with  great  fury,  but  they  were  recdived 
with  such  warmth,  that  they  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order, and  began  to  retire  in  confusion*  They  were 
supported  by  the  Austrian  troops,  who  had  been  jusL 
brought  up ;  but  it  was  too  late — our  troops  had  ad- 
vanced and  formed  before  their  trenches,  and  charged 
with  such  fury,  that  Austrians  and  Russians  were 
driven  before  them  pell-mell,  and  only  halted  to 
recover  themselves  at  a  long  distance  from  their  cni- 
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ginal  position.  Besides  the  confidence  which  these 
two  decided  yictories  gave  to  our  soldiers  in  their 
contest  with  this  new  enemy,  they  were  productiye  of 
many  substantial  adyantages  in  ihe  shape  of  captured 
artillery,  arms,  and  military  stores* 

I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  and  soon  after  received 
ft  visit  from  Colonel  Bayer.  He  complained  bitterly 
of  Goigey's  unaccountable  conduct.  He  said  that  it 
was  the  decided  opinion  of  all  the  general-o£Scers  in 
the  army,  that  the  result  of  the  two  battles  which  had 
been  already  fought  against  the  Russians  proved  very 
clearly  that  they  could  not  resist  a  general  attack  from 
our  whole  force.  That  they  had  sent  him  (Bayer)  to 
Gorgey,  to  propose  the  plan  of  an  attack  upon  the 
Russo-Austrian  position.  Gorgey  did  not  absolutely 
reject  the  proposal  of  the  officers,  but  he  was  so  exces^ 
sively  ill-mannered  and  uncivil,  that  Bayer's  indigna- 
tion was  roused,  and  he  told  Gorgey  that  he  perceived 
his  service  in  the  corps  was  superfluous,  and  therefore 
begged  to  tender  his  resignation.  Gorgey  replied 
rudely  that  he  would  not  accept  it,  and  that  if  Bayer 
persisted  in  tendering  it,  he  would  have  him  brought 
before  a  court-martial. 

'  Bayer  took  his  leave  of  me  in  a  state  of  great  agita- 
tion; but  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  learning  how  the 
affair  terminated  between  them,  for  on  the  same  evening 
orders  were  suddenly  issued  to  march  instantly  from 
Waitzen  to  Debreczin.  Every  one  was  astounded ; 
nobody  could  account  for  this  sudden  march,  but  all 
Were  obliged  to  obey.  I  called  my  coachmen  and 
tervant,  but  in  vain — ^no  one  answered.  I  could  not 
pack  up  my  luggage  myself:  the  time  was  pressing, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  everything  I  possessed 
except  my  immediate  clothing.  They  became,  in  a 
short  time,  the  booty  of  the  Bussians.  The  reasons 
for  this  retreat  were  inconceivable  to  every  one.  We 
had  won  two  distinct  battles,  the  enemy  was  dis- 
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couraged,  our  soldiers  were  flashed  with  victory  aad  « 
sense  of  superiority  over  their  barbarous  foes. 

It  was  not  less  remarkable  that  our  troops  had  scarcdy 
departed  by  one  gate^  when  the  Russians  entered  by 
another^  as  if  they  had  known  our  intentions,  though 
we  did  not  know  them  ourselves.  The  Waitzen  pec^e 
attempted  to  arrest  the  pursuers  in  the  streets,  and 
were  shot  down  and  slaughtered  by  the  KuBsians.  The 
Hunyadi  hussars  covered  the  retreat,  and  two  hundred 
of  them  were  slain  ;  yet  it  is  not  clear  that  this  waa  at 
all  necessary  to  the  plan  of  the  parties  concerned. 

The  whole  affair  was  a  riddle :  a  victorious  army  re- 
treats before  a  beaten  one.  Their  movements  are  made 
simultaneously,  and  after  a  certain  show  of  earnest^ 
which,  alas !  cost  the  lives  of  many  brave  men — soldiers 
and  civilians — everything  settles  down  quietly  again. 

This  riddle  has  since  become  very  clean  Gorgey 
was,  unquestionably,  playing  false  with  his  own  country, 
and  had  a  secret  understanding  with  the  enemy.  The 
Russians  were  not  omniscient ;  they  could  not  tell  what 
was  passing  in  Gorgey's  mind,  and  yet  they  seemed  to 
know  every  step  which  the  army  would  take  before- 
hand. 

When  we  arrived  at  Beczak  in  the  morning,  they 
appeared  suddenly  before  us,  as  if  they  had  sprung  out 
of  the  ground;  and  again  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  same 
day,  they  were  before  us  a  second  time  in  a  totnlly 
different  direction,  when  a  running  battle  commenced, 
which,  though  it  might  have  been  terminated  easily  by 
one  positive  movement,  continued  till  night  without  any 
decisive  result.  Meanwhile,  the  march  of  the  army 
was  not  obstructed;  but  the  Russians  hung  upon  its 
rear,  and  harassed  it  exceedingly.  It  now  became  un- 
derstood that  Gorgey  intended  to  join  the  remainder  of 
the  army,  which  was  concentrated  between  Arad  and 
Temesvar. 

At  Loshoncz  we  broke  down  the  bridge,  and  put  tax 
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ead  mt  length  to  the  pursuit  of  our  troops  by  the 
Httesians.  We  marched  now  in  peace  to  Rima-Sombat, 
a  name  which  is  deeply  impressed  on  my  memory^  for 
I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  it  was  here  the  freedom  of 
Hungary  was  sold^  and  the  vile  bond  of  treason  con- 
chided  between  Gorgey  and  the  enemies  of  his  father- 
land* The  treason  with  which  I  here  openly  and  em<» 
phatically  charge  Gorgey  is  not  even  now  clear  to  many^ 
and  it  is  probable  that  anything  I  could  say  in  proof  of 
it  would  have  but  little  weight  with  them ;  still  I  must 
record  my  own  unshaken  conviction,  that  the  plan  con** 
smmnated  at  Villagos  was  devised  at  Rima-Sombat^  in 
the  jManor-house  in  the  great  square. 

I  had  my  residence  in  the  County-house  opposite  to 
that  in  which  Gorgey  had  his  quarters,  and  where  he 
lived,  as  usual,  quite  alone.  I  was  awakened  one  night 
by  a  eannon-shot.  I  got  up  and  looked  out  of  my 
window,  and  saw  an  immense  crowd  of  people  in  front 
of  Gorgey's  residence.  I  inquired  what  it  meant,  and 
was  informed  that  two  cavalry  officers  in  the  Russian 
uniform  had  just  arrived,  and  were  engaged  in  a  con-^ 
ference  with  Gorgey.  What  the  subject  of  this  /lottr- 
parler  was,  could  not  be  ascertained ;  for,  although  it 
continued  three  hours,  no  one  was  allowed  to  be  present 
but  the  Russian  officers  and  Gorgey.  They  remained 
till  the  next  day,  drinking  champagne  and  compliment- 
ing Goi^ey  on  his  generalship ;  whilst  he  made  them 
preeents  of  Hungarian  weapons,  uniforms,  and  other 
things  of  the  kind,  and  they  parted  more  like  intimate 
friends  than  enemies.  Were  not  these  given  as  a  speci- 
men of  what  they  were  to  receive  soon  after  in  greater 
qnantities  at  Villagos  ? 

After  their  departure,  he  declined  giving  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  object  of  the  interview.  Early  in  the 
day,  I  was  requested  by  several  of  the  officers  to  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  import  of  this  suspicious  visit. 
I  went  immediately  to  Gorgey,  and  said,  jestingly : 
"You  know.  General,  that  curiosity  is  the    natural 
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inheritance  of  all  women,  and  I  claim  my  full  portion  of 
it.  I  have  come  to  you  to  assert  my  rights,  which,  I 
hope,  you  will  acknowledge,  by  telling  me  what  pro- 
posals the  Kussians  have  made,'' 

He  answered,  that  our  condition  was  very  helpless; 
an  enemy,  four  times  our  number,  stood  prepared  to 
attack  us  on  every  side.  There  were  sixty  thousand 
men  in  the  mountain  cities,  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  more  were  on  the  frontiers,  which  constituted 
an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  Kussians  alone,  with* 
out  taking  into  account  the  Austrians,  who  would 
spe^ily  amount  to  as  many  more.  ''It  seems  perfectly 
absurd,"  said  he,  ''  to  attempt  contending  agiun^  sudi 
overwhehning  numbers." 

I  replied,  that  it  was  impossible  the  Bussians  could 
be  so  numerous,  and  said  I  would  myself  go  to  the 
Moravian  frontiers,  where  the  Russian  army  of  reserve 
was  posted,  and  bring  him  accurate  intelligence  of  its 
strength.  To  this  offer  he  made  no  answer  for  a  time, 
and  when  he  did  speak,  it  was  to  dissuade  me  from  the 
enterprise.  Indeed,  he  appeared  to  treat  it  with  utter 
indifference ;  yet  he  seemed  to  dread  my  interference  in 
the  matter,  and  soon  after  my  departure,  sent  me  posi- 
tive orders  to  leave  the  corps,  and  follow  its  movements 
np  farther.  I  cared  little  for  this  order;  my  object  in 
remaining  with  the  army,  was  to  render  to  our  country 
all  the  assistance  in  my  power,  but  I  believed  I  could 
now  accomplish  that  object  better  at  a  distance.  I  pre- 
pared myself  for  my  journey  to  the  Russian  encamp- 
ment, and  procured  a  passport  to  a  place  that  lay  in  its 
neighbourhood.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  assume 
a  disguise,  for  the  Russian  troops  kaew  nollung  of  me. 
I  set  out  with  my  own  carriage  and  servants,  amidst 
the  blessings  and  good  wishes  of  those  who  understood 
my  object  and  my  motives. 

On  the  third  day  after  my  departure  I  reached  Neu- 
sohl,  and  saw  the  black-yellow  banner  of  Austria,  the 
symbol  of  so  much  misery  to  my  country,  floating  from 
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the  turrets  and  steeples  of  the  city.  I  sent  my  passport 
to  the  bureau  of  the  police  and  put  up  at  an  hotel, 
where  I  learnt  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  the 
Russians  in  the  mountain  cities  did  not  exceed  ten 
thousand*  This  corps,  it  will  be  remembered,  Gorgey 
had  represented  as  sixty  thousand  strong. 
.  On  the  next  day  I  continued  my  route,  and  passed 
many  yilli^es  and  homesteads  which  had  been  plundered 
and  burnt  by  the  Russians.  Some  lay  in  ashes,  others 
were  still  smoking,  and  all  presented  a  most  aftecting 
picture  of  the  fearful  effects  of  the  scourge  which  our 
Austrian  tyrants  had  brought  upon  us.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  other  faults  of  the  Hungarians,  they 
were  never  guilty  of  the  shameful  and  malicious  ven- 
geance which  marked  the  track  of  the  Austrians  and 
their  allies  wherever  they  went.  Plundering  and  fire- 
raising  were  strictly  forbidden  in  every  Hungarian 
corps,  even  in  the  enemy's  territory ;  and  whenever  it 
was  discovered  that  such  crimes  were  committed,  the 
perpetrators  were  punished  with  the  utmost  severity, 
as  Goi^ey's  condlict  to  the  Lieutenant  at  Buda  will 
sufficiently  prove.  From  these  stains  our  hands  are 
pure,  and  our  conscience  free  from  their  dark  remem- 
brance. 

Just  before  I  reached  Trenczin,  I  met  an  Austrian 
battalion  returning  from  what  they  called  an  execution. 
I  will  give  the  story  of  this  sorry  affair  in  a  few  words, 
and  the  reader  may  be  confident  of  its  truth.  Some 
weeks  previously,  a  company  of  Austrians  had  crossed 
the  Waag  on  a  foraging  expedition,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  reached  the  village  where  the  above-men- 
tioned execution  took  place.  There  they  collected  their 
phinder,  and  arranged  it  for  transportation  across  the 
river ;  but  before  setting  out  on  their  return,  they  en- 
tered a  public-house  and  commenced  drinking.  Whilst 
thus  engaged,  the  cry  was  suddenly  raised,  ''  Hungarian 
hussars!''  and  instantly  all  was  terror  and  confusion. 
The  Austrians  escaped  by  windows,  doors,  and  through 
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the  roof.  They  fled  for  their  lives  to  the  river,  b«t  Hie 
number  of  boats  not  being  sufficient  for  the  partj, 
many  plunged  into  the  water  and  swam  to  the  other 
side.  The  Captain  attempted  this  and  was  drowned. 
The  most  mortifying  part  of  the  business  wa«,  how- 
ever,  that  the  detachment  of  hussars  amounted  to  only 
twenty  men,  whilst  the  foraging  party  was  ten  or  fifteen 
times  as  numerous.  The  hussars  were  received  with 
transports  of  joy,  and  the  waggons  which  the  Austrians 
had  loaded  with  their  plunder  were  driven  off  at  once 
to  the  Hungarian  army,  amidst  the  triumphant  shouts 
of  the  peasantry. 

This  was  the  crime  of  the  villagers :  now  for  the 
punishment.  On  a  Sunday  morning,  an  Austrian  bat* 
talion  entered  the  village  and  surrounded  the  church, 
in  which  the  whole  population  were  assembled  for 
Divine  worship.  Such  of  the  men  as  were  fit  for  mili* 
tary  service  were  impressed  and  carried  off;  the  others, 
without  respect  to  age  or  infirmity,  were  beaten  with 
dubs  in  the  public  streets,  and  some  of  them  condemned 
to  imprisonment.  This  was  the  justice  of  what  Amdt, 
with  a  poet's  licentiousness  rather  than  licence,  calls 
**  Austria  crowned  with  victory  and  honour." 

Trenczin  was  not  strange  to  me.  I  had  known  its 
baths  from  my  earliest  youth,  and  had  often,  when  a 
child,  visited  them  with  my  parents.  But  how  altered 
was  it  from  the  little  rural  place,  inhabited  by  peasaots 
and  shepherds,  associated  with  my  earlier  reoollectioD& 
Now  military  uniforms  met  the  view  wherever  I  turned. 
Public  ofiSces  had  risen  up  on  every  side,  and  the  first 
words  I  heard  were  a  demand  for  my  passport. 

I  remained  here  three  days,  and  after  making  the 
most  diligent  inquiries,  could  hear  nothing  of  Gbrgefs 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  Russians.  It  was 
useless  to  remain  longer  in  this  place;  I  therefore 
determined  to  proceed  to  Vienna.  In  going  thither,  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  through  Moravia,  where  I  should 
have  another  opportunity  of  inquiring  about  the  nam- 
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bers  4iDd  movements  of  the  Bussiana ;  whilst  in  Vienna 

I  should  be  able  to  press  the Ambassador  for  an 

anawer  to  Bathyanji's  despatch^  which  I  knew  he 
aiuuoiiBly  expected. 

I  eould  not  get  my  passport  visied  for  Vienna,  how- 
ever, simply  because  it  was  made  out  in  the  Hungarian 
laoigaage.  I  left  my  carriage  and  servants  in  Trenczin, 
therefore,  and  went  on  to  Neustadtl,  where  I  had  some 
excellent  Hungarian  friends,  through  whose  means  I 
was  speedily  provided  with  a  passport  in  German,  and 
immediately  resumed  my  journey. 

I  reached  the  railway  station  about  midnight,  but 
neither  there  nor  at  any  other  part  of  my  route  could  I 
see  or  hear  anything  of  Austrian  or  Bussian  soldiers. 
My  rage  against  Gorgey  increased  with  every  successive 
proof  of  his  misrepresentation.  I  reached  Vienna  with- 
out hindrance,  and  learned  there  that  the  garrison  had 
been  reduced  to  less  than  ten  thousand,  and  that,  even 
of  these,  five  hundred  had  just  been  sent  off  to  Hun- 
gary. Thus  was  the  city  left  in  a  position  which  would 
have  rendered  it  easy  for  the  people  to  obtain  the 
mastery,  had  they  been  assisted  by  even  a  small  body 
of  Hungarian  troops,  but  it  was  pretty  evident  by  this 
time  that  the  Camarilla  had  not  much  fear  of  Hungary. 
They  knew  how  matters  would  speedily  terminate 
there,  otherwise  they  would  never  have  been  mad 
Plough  to  send  away  the  garrison  of  the  capital,  know- 
ing as  they  did  the  spirit  of  deadly  hostility  which 
animated  the  people. 

I  visited  the Legation,  and  received  a  despatch 

for  Bathyanyi ;  but  the  Ambassador  shrugged  his 
shoulders  as  before,  when  the  prospects  of  Hungary 
were  mentiotied.  I  visited  none  of  my  friends  at 
Vienna,  but  set  out  at  once  on  my  return.  I  travelled 
day  and  night  till  I  reached  Neustadtl ;  and  three  days 
after  my  departure  from  Trenczin  I  was  back  there 
again. 

A  few  days  after,  my  return,  a  courier  arrived  with 
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intelligence  that  the  garrison  of  Komom  had  made  a 
great  sally.  There  was  nothing  said  of  the  result;  but 
it  was  observed  that  a  ball  which  was  to  take  place  that 
evening  was  postponed,  and  the  garrison  of  the  town 
received  immediate  orders  to  retire  into  Morayk 
These  events  spoke  more  clearly  to  me  than  any  kn- 
^age.  I  suspected  that  some  great  advantage  had 
been  gained  by  our  army,  else  why  should  a  sdly  from 
the  garrison  of  the  distant  Komom  so  mightily  affect 
the  troops  at  Trenczin,  that  they  should  leave  their 
position  in  apparent  haste,  and  fly  to  a  fai^distant  part 
of  the  country  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Hmganm  piisonen  disniMed — ^Their  misery — ^Efleeti  of  tfmpk^j^ 
Komorn — Its  importance  to  Hangary — ^Austrian  devices  to  getpoa- 
session  of  it — Haynau — Major  von  Palfy — Prince  Paskewich's  humanity 
— ^Effects  of  wounds — Booty  taken  by  the  garrison  of  Komorn — 
Acoonnt  of  the  saOy,  on  the  3rd  of  Angnst— The  Heath  of  Herkaly — 
▲  hniasar  ezpeditioB — ^Mission  firom  Aschermann,  Commandant  of 
Komorn — In£uny  of  General  Grabbe  at  Loshoncs — Despatdi  from  the 
Czar  to  Paskewich — Search  after  G(Jrgey — Journey  to  ViUagos — Anti- 
dpatnms  of  surrender — The  GoYemment  separates — ^Treason  of  Gdi^ey. 

I  DBTEBMiKED  immediately  to  return  to  my  post 
with  the  army ;  and  set  forth  without  delay.  On  the 
way,  I  fell  in  with  a  body  of  men  who  had  been  Hun- 
garian BoldierSy  and  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Aus- 
trians ;  but  being  found  unfit  for  service  in  the  Impe- 
riaHst  ranks,  on  aocount  of  bodily  infirmities,  were 
dismissed  at  Olmiitz.  Never  did  I  see  a  more  wretched 
body  of  people :  their  condition  would  have  moved  the 
heart  of  a  Ked  Indian  to  pity.  I  asked  them  a  few 
questions  concerning  the  treatment  they  had  received; 
but  they  said  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  describe 
It,  for  no  words  could  paint  the  sufferings  which  they 
end^ied  in  the  Austrian  prisons  ;  their  boots  and 
clothes  were  taken  away  from  them ;  they  were 
obliged  to  sleep  on  the  damp  earth;  and  did  not  re- 
eeive  food  enough  in  a  week  to  support  them  properly 
for  a  day. 

The  truth  of  this  was  legibly  written  in  their  appear- 
ance. Their  countenances  were  fallen,  and  their  eyes 
sunk  in  their  heads ;  large,  brawny  men  were  reduced 
to  mere  skeletons,  and  trembled  on  their  legs  as  they 
walked  along  the  road.  I  told  them  to  come  on  as  well 
as  they  could  to  the  next  village,  where  I  should  have 
some  refreshment  prepared  for  them,   and  drove  on 
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before,  melted  with  the  most  profound  pity  for  my 
fellow-creatures  and  countrymen,  reduced  to  such  a 
deplorable  state  of  misery. 

I  stopped  at  the  best  inn  in  the  town,  where  I  caused 
as  comfortable  a  meal  as  the  place  afforded  to  be  got 
ready.  The  poor  fellows  arrived  tottering  slowly  along, 
and  supporting  one  another.  I  introduced  them  to  the 
room  where  their  meal  was  prepared,  and  made  theoi 
take  their  seats.  The  very  smell  of  the  viands  seemed 
to  overcome  some  of  them,  whilst  others,  exhausted  as 
they  were,  could  not  taste  of  the  victuals,  but  laid  thdr 
heads  upon  their  arms  and  sobbed  like  children,  as  I 
spoke  words  of  comfort  and  consolation  to  their  broken 
spirits.  I  was  myself  so  affected  with  the  sight,  that  I 
could  not  refrain  from  a  flood  of  tears  to  relieve  the 
painful  oppression  of  my  heart.  After  some  time  they 
recovered  themselves,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
them  partake,  though  still  with  difficulty,  of  the  fodd 
before  them,  and  even  smile  £iintly  as  I  strove  to  im< 
part  some  hope  to  their  minds — ^more  I  may  say  than  I 
felt  myself. 

They  told  me  they  were  on  their  way  to  join  Got- 
gey's  corps;  but  I  remarked  to  them,  that  under  present 
circumstances,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  ac- 
complish their  object,  as  the  enemy  stood  between  them 
and  Gorgey;  and  if  they  persisted  in  their  attempt, 
they  would  run  the  risk  of  being  again  made  prisoners, 
and  having  their  suflerings  renewed;  I  recommended 
them  rather  to  direct  their  course  towards  Komom, 
which  they  would  be  able  to  reach  without  difficulty. 
They  took  my  advice,  and  having  shared  what  money  I 
had  amongst  them,  according  to  their  rank — ^for  some  of 
them  were  officers — we  parted  with  a  most  affecting 
farewell.  I  still  feel  the  warmth  of  many  a  tear  which 
fell  upon  my  hand,  as  they  kissed  it  in  gratitude  for  a 
very  slight,  but  to  them  unwonted,  kindness. 

I  drove  on  towards  Komorn,  of  which  I  soon  caught 
the  view.   It  excited  many  thoughts  and  feelings  in  my 
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mind.  It  had  witnessed  now  the  third  pitched  battle 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  freedom.  It  was 
the  queen  of  fortresses ;  and  so  long  as  it  remained  in 
our  hands^  Hungary  was  unsubdued.  Abready  had  the 
Anstrians  expended  an  incalculable  amount  of  blood 
and  treasure  in  the  attempts  to  master  it^  but  all  their 
efforts  were  in  vain.  The  Hungarian  banner  still 
floated  proudly  over  the  unconquered  walls.  How  long 
was  it  to  remain  ?  I  had  a  dim  consciousness  that  the 
time  must  come  when,  driven  to  this  last  stronghold  of 
freedom,  and  surrounded  by  a  multitudinous  host  of 
barbarians  froQQi  the  north-eastern  deserts,  as  well  as 
from  the  west  of  the  Danube,  the  champions  of  Hun- 
garian liberty  must  yield  to  their  destiny;  that  the 
victorious  flag,  which  had  so  often  carried  terror  and 
defeat  into  their  ranks,  must  at  length  be  violated  by 
the  mercenary  bands  of  despotism. 

The  persevering  attempts  of  Austria  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Komom  are  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  the 
key  of  the  Danube,  and  in  some  measure  necessary  to 
the  political  existence  of  Hungary  sj^s  an  independent 
nation.  Without  Komom,  Hungary  could  gather  no 
advantage  from  the  Danube  and  its  principal  tributaries. 
We  should  have  to  maintain  a  precarious  existence  as  a 
simply  agricultural,  or  rather  a  nomadic  race,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  far  from  all  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  civilized  portions  of  the  world;  and  even 
such  an  existence  we  could  not  enjoy  in  freedom,  our 
weakness  and  poverty  would  soon  lay  us  at  the  feet  of 
some  neighbouring  despot. 

Hence  Komom  must  be  obtained  at  any  price.  Battle 
and  storm  had  been  tried,  and  resulted  in  the  most  sig- 
nal defeat  of  the  Austrians.  A  close  investment  and 
blockade  was  the  only  remaining  device  to  obtain  the 
place  by  force ;  but  this  would  have  required  an  Impe- 
rial army  for  many  months,  probably  for  years,  with  all 
the  enormous  expenses  attendant  on  such  a  process. 
Austiia  was  not  in  a  position  to  try  this  experiment. 
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There  was  one  resource  left:  it  was  to  sheatk  the 
blunted  sword  for  a  while,  and  try  negotiation.  The 
plenipotentiary  chosen  by  Austria  on  this  occasion  indi- 
cates, with  sun-bright  clearness,  her  savage  malice 
towaids  Hungary.  It  was  Haynau,  "  The  Hyena  of 
Brescia."  I  give  him  the  title  which  he  brought  from 
bleeding  Italy,  where  he  earned  it  by  laughing  at  the 
slaughters  he  had  done,  and  the  diabolical  tortures  he 
inflicted. 

And  now,  Klapka,  beware  1  understand  with  whom 
you  have  to  deal ;  discover,  if  possible,  some  obligation 
more  reliable  than  the  solemn  faith  of  treaties,  the 
honour  of  man,  or  the  oath  of  God.  Beware  I  I  repeat, 
or  in  yielding  to  this  man  you  will  deliver  up  your 
countrymen  to  death  and  to  dishonour.  I  entered  Komoni, 
and  took  up  my  residence  at  my  old  quarters  in  Bosalie- 
square.  The  first  person  I  recognised  was  the  valet  of 
Major  von  Palfy.  The  major  had  oommaiKled  the  rear- 
guard on  our  retreat  from  Waitzen,  and  was  left  for 
dead  in  one  of  the  skirmishes  with  the  Russian  advanced 
guard.  His  escape  seems  almost  miraculous.  He  had 
fallen  in  the  streets  of  Waitzen,  having  received  eight 
desperate  wounds,  and  was  immediately  rifled  and 
stripped  of  all  his  clothing  by  the  Cossadcs.  He  wore 
some  valuable  rings,  which  the  Cossacks  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  taking  off  his  swollen  fingers.  They  were,  there- 
fore, just  proceeding  to  out  off  his  hands,  when  thef 
were  driven  away  by  a  charge  from  the  main  body  of 
the  Russians.  He  lay  in  the  streets  all  night,  just  eon-^ 
scious  of  the  most  dreadful  suffering,  from  burning  tiiirst 
within,  and  intense  cold  without.  ^ 

He  was  found  in  this  state  the  next  morning  by  some 
citizens,  who  paid  him  every  possible  attention.  The 
circumstance  came  to  the  ears  of  Prince  Paskewich,  the 
Russian  commander-in-chief,  who  be^ed  to  have  the 
honotur  of  taking  care  himself  of  one  who  had  been  «o 
shamefully  mishandled  by  his  soldiers.  He  took  Palfy 
^uto  his  own  quarters,  and  paid  him  the  most  delicate 
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and  constant  attention^  until  at  length,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  one,  he  began  to  recover,  when  Paske- 
wich  crowned  his  generous  conduct  by  giving  him  his 
liberty.  Palfy  could  not  find  words  sufficiently  expres- 
sive to  convey  his  sense  of  the  Russian  general's  noble 
huraanity  and  generosity.  Nor  was  that  of  the  other 
Russian  officers  inferior :  they  offered  Palfy  their  purses 
and  their  iriendship,  and  pressed  him  earnestly  to  take 
service  in  the  Kussian  army;  but  when  he  declined  it, 
ceased  to  ui^e  it  further,  and  parted  irom  him  with  a 
generous,  almost  a  brotherly  r^^et 

On  learning  from  the  valet  that  his  master  was  in 
Komom,  I  hastened  to  pay  him  a  visit ;  but  when  I 
entered  his  room,  I  started  back  with  astonishment,  at 
the  frightful  alteration  in  his  appearance.  Instead  of 
ffaa  tall,  robust,  and  athletic  officer,  whose  laughing  eye 
Baad  blooming  countenance  had  made  him  such  a  favourite 
in  his  corps,  I  saw  an  emaciated  and  decrepid  invalid, 
bowed  together  with  suffering  and  weakness.  He 
offiered  me  his  hand,  which  was  so  thin  and  bleached 
that  I  could  not  help  weeping  as  I  pressed  it;  his  own 
eyes  were  ako  moist,  and  his  voice  was  interrupted  as 
he  returned  my  greetings. 

He  had  been  frequently  wounded  brfore,  in  the  war 
with  the  Croats,  at  Kapolna,  and  in  other  battles ;  for 
be  was  one  of  our  bravest  officers.  He  was  always  first 
in  the  chai^  andlast  in  the  retreat;  nor  could  any  sul^ 
ferings  damp  the  energy  of  his  spirit  Now  he  was 
reduced  to  the  weakness  of  infancy,  he  had  not  sufficient 
power  to  lift  up  his  hands,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
bis  blood ;  but  how  deeply  touching  was  it  to. hear  the 
laremnlous  sound.of  his  voice  as  he  narrated  his  suffer- 
ings; that  voice  which  had  been  often  heard  above 
tiie  din  of  battle;  whose  full,  rich,  and  powerful 
tones  bad  revived  the  energies  of  the  exhausted 
soldier,  and  shown  him  how  to  conquer.  He  told  me, 
witb  a  fiunt  smile,  that  he  was  now  not  only  as  afflicted, 
bnt  abnsst  as  poor  as  Job  ;  for  he  had  lost  all  his  bag- 
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gage^  his  money^  his  horses,  and  the  very  clothes  he 
wore  had  been  lenj;  to  him  by  the  citizens  of  Waitzen* 
Still  he  was  thankful  to  that  gracious  Being  who  had 
preserved  his  life  in  so  marvellous  a  manner. 

I  next  visited  Aschermann,  the  Commandant  of  the 
fortress.  Klapka  had  appointed  him  as  his  Lieutenant, 
being  himself  engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  whom 
he  had  already  followed  as  far  as  Kaab.  From  Asdier- 
mann  I  received  a  complete  account  of  the  great  sally 
on  the  3rd  of  August  He  also  showed  me  the  booty 
which  our  troops  had  captured  from  the  Austrians;  it 
was  truly  enormous.  I  was  astonished  at  the  immense 
quantity  of  provisions  which  our  soldiers  were  able  to 
bring  within  the  walls.  I  reckoned  myself  three 
thousand  head  of  homed  cattle ;  the  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine  were  innumerable,  as  were  also  the  poultry  and 
other  farm  produce.  There  were  thirty  pieces  of  cannos, 
large  and  small;  three  thousand  stand  of  arms;  and 
the  ammunition,  such  as  cannon-balls,  bombs,  and  gun- 
powder, were  in  such  quantities,  that  I  could  not 
estimate  them.  They  constituted,  in  fact,  nearly  the 
whole  stores  and  a  principal  part  of  the  matiriel  of  the 
investing  army. 

This  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  the 
many  blows  which  the  Austrians  received  in  the  course 
of  this  war.  Amongst  those  who  distinguished  them- 
selves, where  all  were  heroes,  the  names  of  Schulz, 
Gry waczy,  and  Aschermann,  were  particularly  spoken 
of.  It  was  even  said  that  the  latter  two  had  planned 
the  sally,  and  proposed  it  to  General  Klapka«  This, 
however,  should  not  detract  from  Klapka's  merit  in 
having  carried  it  into  execution  with  such  striking 
ability  and  success. 

Aschermann  carried  Almas  by  storm,  and  compelled 
the  enemy  to  draw  back  in  the  direction  of  Gran.  A 
murderous  contest  took  place  for  the  possession  of  the 
intrenched  post  at  the  Heath  of  Herkaly ;  our  troops 
were  received  with  a  withering  fire  of  mudcetry  and 
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grape^  wliilst  the  shot  and  shells  from  the  batteries  fell 
upon  them  in  a  tempest  of  death.  Had  not  the  position 
been  quickly  carried,  the  assailing  party  would  have 
been  literally  swept  from  the  ground  to  a  man,  and  the 
battle  might  have  had  a  totally  different  conclusion. 
Colonel  Schulz,  the  commander  of  our  troopR,  saw  this 
instantly,  and,  followed  by  his  men,  charged  the 
intrenchments  in  front,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  cannon, 
mounted  the  batteries,  and,  before  the  artillerymen  could 
receiye  assistance,  put  them  to  the  sword.  The  can- 
nonade was  silenced,  our  soldiers  pressed  into  the 
intrenchments,  and  the  Austrians,  after  a  deadly  hand- 
to-hand  struggle,  were  driven  from  their  strong  position, 
and  obliged  to  follow  the  retreat  of  their  main  body. 

The  cannon  which  thus  fell  into  our  hands  were 
immediately  turned  upon  the  Austrians,  and  increased 
the  discouragement  and  confusion  which  reigned  amongst 
them.  They  endeavoured  to  take  shelter  in  a  wood  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  the  shot  and  shells  from  the 
batteries  at  Herkaly  speedily  drove  them  from  their 
cover.  They  were  allowed  no  opportunity  of  rallying 
by  Klapka,  who  followed  up  the  pursuit  with  a  power- 
ful force,  and  the  Austrians  were  still  flying  before  him 
when  I  reached  Komom. 

This  important  advantage  to  our  arms  had  been  intro- 
duced^  and  in  a  manner  foreshadowed,  by  an  expedition 
made  by  a  small  party  of  hussars  a  few  days  before* 
They  had  received  directions  to  patrol  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  fortress,  but,  instead  of 
confining  themselves  to  so  narrow  a  field  of  operation, 
they  actually,  though  only  a  mere  handful,  went  on  to 
Dotis,  and  captured  the  garrison  of  that  place,  con- 
sisting of  two  hundred  men.  They  also  took  a  waggon, 
which  had  just  arrived  from  Vienna,  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  money,  and  returned  in  triumph  with  their 
prisoners  and  their  booty  to  Komorn,  where  they  were 
received  with  astonishment  and  admiration.  This  was 
just  such  an  enterprise  as  suited  the  adventurous  daring 
of  the  hussars* 
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My  principal  object  was  now  to  reach  Grdigej,  and 
to  contradict  publicly  hia  &lse  representations  of  the 
enemy's  strength*  I  could  not,  however,  obtain  any 
information  concerning  his  movements  from  the  officere 
in  Komom ;  and  there  remained  no  other  source  for 
me  than  to  go  back  once  more  to  Bima-Sombat,  where 
I  had  left  him.  There  I  calculated  upon  hearing  some- 
thing of  him,  and  I  determined  to  follow  him  wherever 
he  went,  until  I  could  gain  an  opportunity  of  telling 
himtohi8facethatheiw«deceiTUigtheam,y.  Aachcr^ 
mann  be^ed  of  me  to  carry  a  despatch  irom  himself 
to  Gorgey,  and  another  to  the  Grovemment,  though  he 
said  he  had  but  little  expectation  of  receiving  an  answer 
to  either;  for  he  was  separated  from  Gorgey  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  seat  of  Government,  since  it  had  been 
driven  from  Pesth  the  second  time  by  Haynau,  was 
exceedingly  uncertain.  He  said,  however,  that  the 
afiain  u^a  which  he  wished  to  have  bom^umctio. 
with  both  were  of  such  importance  that  it  was  well 
worth  the  trial,  if  I  would  consent  to  the  undertaking. 
I  did  so,  and  promised  also  to  bring  him  back  the 
answers,  as  I  could  pass  through  places  where  no  couriei 
dared  to  venture. 

I  had  been  only  one  day  in  Komom  when  this  neoesr 
sity  arose  for  the  resumption  of  my  toils.  I  could  not 
remain  longer.  My  mind  was  full  of  anxiety  and  fear; 
every  moment  was  precious,  for  the  danger  to  our  cause 
became  continually  more  threatening.  The  thunder- 
cloud was  blackening  the  horizon  ail  round,  and  no 
man  knew  from  what  quarter  the  tempest  would  first 
burst  upon  us. 

I  left  Komom  early  in  the  morning,  and  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  I  saw  the  herds  of  cattle,  upon 
which  the  fortress  depended  for  provisions,  wandering 
about  the  fields  without  any  military  guard.  The 
Austrian  outposts  could  easily  have  captured  them,  and 
carried  them  across  the  river,  which  would  have  been 
an  irreparable  loss  to  the  garrison.     I  immediately  sent 
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notice  of  this  negligence  to  the  Commandant^  and, 
without  waiting  for  the  result,  proceeded  on  to  Bima- 
Sombat*  Here  no  one  knew  anything  of  the  present 
seat  of  the  Government,  or  of  Gorgey's  position ;  the 
people  were  too  much  agitated  with  the  sense  of  their 
own  danger  to  pay  attention  to  anything  else,  for  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Loshoncz  had  been  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  they  knew  not  how  sooa  the  same  fate 
would  befal  themselves*  Loshoncz  had  brought  down 
upon  itself  the  vengeance  of  the  enemy  in  the  following 
manner. 

A  guerilla  band,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  persons 
bdoBging  to  that  town,  had  some  time  before  captured 
a  Bussiaa  Prince,  and  more  recently  a  courier  of  the 
same  nation,  whose  despatches  they  took  from  him; 
both  the  Prince  and  the  courier  were  sent  as  prisoners 
to  Komom.  General  Grabbe,  as  soon  as  his  corps 
obtained  possession  of  the  distriet,  sent  a  requisition  to 
Loshoncz  to  deliver  up  the  prisoners  and  the  despatches 
within  twenty-four  hours,  or  to  abide  his  vengeance. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  this  demand,  he 
let  loose  his  troops  upon  the  helpless  town,  with  full 
licence  to  use  the  inhabitants  as  they  pleased.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  deeds  at  which  humanity  shudders,  and 
which  it  would  stain  this  fair  paper  with  a  burning  blot 
of  shame  to  record,  were  perpetrated.  Por  several 
hours  the  wildest  and  most  diabolical  passions  of  the 
human  heart  raged  in  this  wretched  town,  until  at 
length,  worn  out  with  slaughter  and  wickedness,  the 
brutal  executioners  of  a  still  more  brutal  will  set  fire 
to  the  scene  of  their  abominations,  and  the  ashes  of 
their  unhappy  victims  were  soon  mingled  with  that  of 
the  habitations  whieh  had  witnessed  these  atrocities. 

A  more  pitiful  and  tragic  scene  than  this  town  pre- 
sented have  I  never  dreamt  of,  much  less  seen.  The 
destruction  of  Pcsth  was  a  holiday  amusement  compared 
with  what  had  been  perpetrated  here.  I  cannot  trust 
my  pen  even  to  name  the  horrors  which  I  witnessed: 
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suffice  it  to  say,  that  of  the  whole  population  there  waa 
not  one  family  left  alive  which  would  not  have  deemed 
it  a  mercy  and  a  kindness  to  have  died  under  the  nuBB 
of  their  habitations.  I  found  a  lady  of  rank  striving  to 
hide  her  shame  in  a  ditch  overgrown  with  weeds,  for 
the  devilish  wretches  had  taken  all  her  clothing  from 
her.  I  gave  her  all  the  garments  I  could  spare  from 
my  own  person^  and  strove  to  comfort  her  breaking 
heart  as  she  sobbed  upon  my  bosom.  May  the  laurela 
of  Grabbe  wither  and  cleave  to  his  brow,  an  everlasting 
reproach  for  this  deed  of  sin  and  infamy  I  Glory! — ^is 
this  "glory  ?  Is  this  the  sublime  integrity  and  virtue 
which  we  admire  in  the  heroes  of  old?  Is  this  the 
stem  sense  of  right  which  alone  can  make  courage  any- 
thing superior  to  a  fierce  brute  instinct?  No:  this 
was  the  conduct  of  a  monster,  with  the  shape  of  a  num, 
and  the  heart  of  a  wolf;  a  villain,  whose  name  should 
be  pronounced  with  loathing  by  all  who  feel  one  kin- 
dling blush  of  shame,  one  thrill^  however  feeble,  of 
human  emotion. 

On  taking  leave  of  those  children  of  woe,  they  placed 
in  my  hand  that  ominous  despatch  which  had  been  one 
cause  of  their  frightful  fate.  It  was  signed  by  the 
Czar  Nicholas,  and  directed  to  Prince  Paskewich.  Its 
contents  are  very  important  and  interesting.  The 
Emperor  told  the  Prince  not  to  expect  any  more  rein- 
forcements, and  to  use  every  effort  to  bring  the  war  in 
Hungary  to  a  speedy  termination.  From  this  it  appears 
exceedingly  probable  that  the  Prince  had  applied  for 
reinforcements,  which  would  lead  to  the  inference  that 
he  was  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  issue  of  the  contest 
with  our  troops. 

It  was  the  common  opinion  at  Bima-Sombat  that 
Gorgey  had  taken  a  position  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Arad.  I  determined  to  proceed  thither, 
and  immediately  obtsdned  a  passport  for  Arad.  This 
was  a  long  journey,  and  one  that  promised  many  diffi- 
culties.   The  first  day  brought  me  to  Guyongyos.    The 
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plflce  waB  occnpied  by  a  Bussian  regiment  of  huesars* 
I  was  not  once  asked  for  my  legitimation,  and  passed 
fte  night  there  without  disturbance. 

On  the  next  morning  I  pursued  my  journey,  making 
diHgent  inquiries  wherever  I  could  do  so  without  sus- 
picion, and  had  the  gratification  of  hearing  at  last  that 
my  journey  was  not  likely  to  be  in  vain,  as  both  Gorgey 
and  the  Government  were  actually  in  Arad.  At  nighty 
however,  the  reports  took  a  different  shape.  Gorgey, 
it  was  asserted,  had  marched  to  Yillagos.  As  this 
intelligence  reached  me  from  a  credible  source,  I 
directed  my  course  at  once  to  Villages,  avoiding  Arad> 
as  it  lay  upon  my  mind  with  increasing  urgency  to 
convict  Grorgey  of  his  misrepresentations  before  I  should 
do  anything  else. 

I  reached  Yillagos  on  the  12th,  and  found  the  town 
thronged  with  military.  So  great  was  the  crowd 
wherever  I  turned  my  steps,  that  I  had  much  difficulty 
in  making  my  way  through  the  multitude  to  the  lodg- 
ings of  Colonel  Danielis,  the  chief  of  the  intendant  corps. 
At  length,  after  much  trouble,  I  arrived  there. 

I  found  Danielis  and  Bayer  together.  They  seemed 
to  have  lost  aU  their  former  spirit,  and  could  hardly 
speak  for  shame  and  sorrow.  They  told  me  it  might 
be  considered  as  almost  ^reed  upon  that  the  troops  of 
Hungary  were  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender 
to  the  enemy.  I  stood  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen 
upon  my  head;  I  could  not,  and  would  not,  believe  the 
intelligence.  I  hastened  to  Gorgey,  determined  to  hear 
the  frightful  announcement  from  his  own  mouth  before 
I  could  give  it  credit.  In  the  ante-room  I  met  only 
one  person ;  it  was  Gallapin.  He  went  to  annoimce 
me,  but  soon  returned,  and  said  with  much  embarrass- 
ment, that  the  General  was  not  at  home. 

I  saw  that  this  was  untrue,  and  only  a  common-place 
ruse  to  avoid  a  meeting  with  me.  Still  it  convinced  mc 
that  the  intelligence  I  had  heard  must  have  some  foun- 
dation, and  a  cold  shudder  passed  through  my  frame  as 

o3 
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the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  my  mind  that  we  w^e 
betrayed.  The  GrOTemment  had  separated;  some  o( 
the  members  had  fled,  others  had  betaken  themaelveB 
to  Wailachia,  where  they  placed  themselyes  under  the. 
protection  of  Bern,  as  a  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a 
straw.  I  could  not  abandon  all  hope;  there  was  at 
least  one  of  whose  heroism  and  magnanimity  it  would 
be  treason  to  doubt.  I  determined  to  see  Kossuth ;  to 
say  to  him  that  our  affairs  were  not  desperate ;  that  the 
enemy  had  fled  before  us  at  Komorn ;  Ihat  the  BoBsianB 
were  growing  weaker  eyerj  day,  and  could  expect  no 
further  reinforcements.  I  believed  I  should  have  been 
able  to  give  him  such  information  as  would  have  saved 
the  land  from  that  abyss  of  shame  and  misery,  to  the 
verge  of  which  it  had  been  led  by  a  traitor,  and  where 
it  now  stood  trembling. 

I  felt  on  this  occasion  that  I  had  more  than  the 
atrength  of  a  man,  and  was  prepared  to  encounter  and 
to  endure  any  danger  for  the  accomplishment  of  my 
object  I  could  not  leave  Yillagos  that  day;  there 
were  no  horses  to  be  obtained,  and  the  next  morning 
the  troops  were  to  surrender.  Yet  even  after  their 
surrender  all  was  not  lost ;  I  could  still  do  much,  and 
determined  to  leave  Yillagos  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
hiid  myself  down  to  rest,  but  I  could  not  sleep ;  I  was 
engaged  the  whole  night  in  endeavouring  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  misfortune.  It  eluded  my  gnisp. 
What,  all  I  all  I  after  our  brilliant  victories  and  mani- 
fest superiority;  were  we  now  to  lie  in  the  dust, 
helpless,  bound  hand  and  foot,  before  our  cruel  and 
remorseless  tyrants?  had  the  false  shepherd  really 
determined  to  give  up  the  faithful  guardians  of  the 
flock,  and  leave  it  to  be  worried  by  the  mountain  wolves 
which  were  gathering  round  us  on  every  side,  and 
licking  their  paws  in  anticipation  of  blood  ? 

The  results  of  this  deed  appeared  to  me  endl^s. 
The  future  stretched  out  before  me  an  [interminable 
vista,   thronged  with   ever-renewed   misfortunes  and 
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hmwiliatiiops  to  tlie  fatherland.  And  again  the  agonising 
question  would  recur:  have  all  our  blood  and  tears 
been  shed  for  this?  are  all  out  sufferings  in  vain ?  shall 
the  heroic  daring  and  burning  patriotism  of  a  whole 
people  avail  nothing  against  the  machinations  of  one 
traitor? 

All  that  I  had  ventured  and  endured  myself,  of  which 
I  have  given  the  reader  an  imperfect  sketch,  I  had  done 
simplj  for  love  of  the  land  of  my  Withers,  and  through 
deep  assurance  of  the  truth  and  purity  of  Kossuth.  In 
him  my  faith  still  remained  unshaken,  but  all  besides 
was  altering  its  aspect  like  a  vision  of  the  night. 
'Where  was  the  reward  for  which  I  looked  ?  Gold  I 
might  have  had  in  abundance,  but  it  was  valueless  to 
me;  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  universe  I  would  not  have 
undertaken  what  I  did,  in  order  to  realize  the  dream 
of  my  life — the  freedom  and  happiness  of  my  native 
land. 

It  had  vanished.  The  light  of  a  day  of  mourning 
had  broken  upon  me.  I  was  awake,  and  felt  as  though 
I  had  lived  in  vain.  But  it  will  not  be  in  vain  if  this 
true  record  shall  have  the  effect  of  arousing  the  indig- 
nation of  just  men  against  the  least  reasonable  tyranny 
that  ever  oppressed  mankind,  and  of  confirming  the 
love  of  national  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
enjoy  its  bleesings. 

On  the  next  day  was  perpetrated  that  deed  which 
will  call  forth  bitter  execrations  upon  him  who  did  it, 
whilst  one  Magyar  heart  feels  the  pulse  of  life.  Both 
Danielis  and  Bayer  assured  me  of  their  firm  conviction 
that  Gorgey  had  marched  to  YiUagos,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  surrounded,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
colour  of  necessity  for  his  treasonable  act  Once 
there,  he  was  immediately  enclosed  between  the  Kus- 
sians  in  the  rear,  and  the  Austrians  in  the  front,  and 
the  only  alternative  to  an  entire  surrender  was  a 
struggle  for  life  and  death  with  an  enemy  of  immepsely 
superior  force. 
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A  battle  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  for  the  enemy 
vras^  at  the  lowest  computation,  seven  times  as  numerous 
as  our  army.  If  our  troops  had  been  led  by  a  faithful 
General,  of  even  moderate  ability,  they  would  never 
have  been  brought  into  such  a  position.  Being  there, 
it  was  no  dishonour  to  their  arms  to  yield  to  a  plain 
necessity.  The  reputation  of  the  army  was  therefore 
saved  by  that  very  act,  which  Gorgey  intended  as  a 
cover  for  his  faithlessness,  but  which  only  mode  his  bare 
premeditation  more  manifest. 
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CHAPTEB  XXV. 

GSrgey'g  fkvourite  laying — G3rgey  no  statesman — Conspiracy  of  the  two 
Emperors — Gorgey's  cruel  deception  of  his  own  officers — The  6th  of 
October  at  Arad — Feelings  Df  the  Hangarian  soldiers  at  the  prospect  of 
surrender — Klagenfort — Surrender  of  the  Hungarian  army  at  Villagos 
— Conduct  of  the  troops  in  laying  down  their  arms — And  of  GUrgey^ 
My  feelings  after  the  surrender — I  am  robbed  by  Cossacks — Kind 
interference  of  Prince  Paskewich — Reooyery  of  my  carriage — Baseness 
of  Dnshek— The  disarmed  Hungarians  handed  over  to  the  Au8trian»-^ 
The  Austrians  begin  their  veDgeanoe— Return  to  Komom«-Determina* 
tion  of  the  inhabitants — Klapka's  conditions  for  the  surrender  of 
Komorn. 

It  was  thought  by  many  that  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  Gorgey  to  have  formed  a  junction  with  Bem^ 
instead  of  marching  to  Yillagos ;  had  he  done  so^  it  is 
certain  that  the  united  army  would  hare  been  able  to 
have  met  the  enemy  with  some  hopes  of  success.  But 
Gorgey  said  it  was  impossible^  and  executed  his  long- 
conceived  plan.  His  favourite  sentence  was^  through- 
out the  war :  "  I  will  rather  give  myself  up  to  the 
Bussians  than  yield  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg."  This 
one  promise^  at  least,  he  fulfilled  literally. 

On  the  12th  he  told  all  the  ofiicers  that  the  lives  and 
property  of  all  who  surrendered  had  been  guaranteed 
by  Bussia.  Whether  this  was  a  gratuitous  falsehood, 
or  only  a  self-delusion,  I  cannot  say.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly ignorant  of  the  tricks  of  diplomacy,  and  might 
have  been  easily  imposed  upon  by  an  artful  negotiator. 

I  can  hardly  believe,  low  as  my  estimate  of  his 
principles  is,  that  he  would  have  willingly  delivered  his 
countrymen  and  fellow-soldiers  to  the  Austrian  sham- 
bles. His  knowledge  of  the  policy  of  states  was 
uncommonly  small  and  inaccurate ;  of  that  I  can  speak 
with  confidence.    As  a  General  he  was  great,  as  a 
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statesman  a  mere  school-boy,  utterly  superficial  and 
ignorant.  But  with  that  strange  perverseness,  which 
leads  men  to.  undervalue  their  real  talents,  and  to 
imagine  themselves  calculated  to  shine  in  spheres  for 
which  they  have  no  natural  aptitude,  Gorgey  was  con- 
tinually criticising  and  condemning  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  suggesting  measures,  which,  to  a 
trained  politician,  must  have  appeared  infinitely  absurd. 
Yet  there  was  no  man  living  more  indignant,  when  the 
civil  authorities  attempted  to  interfere  with  his  military 
operations.  I  do  not  believe  that  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  career  as  a  Hungarian  General  he  had  any 
distinct  and  well-defined  notion  of  the  quarrel  in  which 
he  fought,  as  his  conduct  after  the  decoration  of  inde- 
pendence suflSciently  proves. 

Arms  were  his  profession,  and  one  for  which  he  was 
eminently  endowed;  but  upon  most  other  subjects  he 
was  capable  of  forming  only  weak  and  sciolistic  notions. 
But  it  required  no  statesmanship,  and  but  little  common 
sense,  to  perceive  that  the  policy  of  Bussia  and  of 
Austria  were  identical,  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
one  would  be  upheld  by  the  other  in  every  respect. 
Gorgey  must  have  known  that  the  common  object  of 
both  was  the  extinction  of  what  was  known  as  consti- 
tutional goyemment>  and  the  extirpation  of  liberal 
policy,  wherever  their  power  was  felt;  that  the  two 
Emperors  were  in  close  conspiracy  against  popular 
liberty  throughout  Europe,  and  that  their  fundamental 
maxim  was,  that  peoples  and  nations  were  made  to  do 
their  will,  and  administer  to  their  satbfaction  alone ; 
whilst  their  only  means  of  accomplishing  their  object^ 
was  war — war  with  more  than  the  savage  terrors  which 
surrounded  it  in  the  middle  ages;  war  with  rapine, 
fire,  and  sword,  against  all  who  called  themselves  the 
heritors  of  earth's  blessings,  or  God's  freedom^  without 
acknowledging  that  they  enjoyed  them  by  the  good-will 
of  these  tyrants. 

Gorgey  knew  all  this,  and  yet  he  either  lent,  or  pre- 
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tended'  to  lend»  &ith  to  the  promises  of  the  despots ; 
and,  without  making  stipulations  for  his  fatherland,  or 
for  his  army,  he  delivered  into  their  hands  his  &ithfiil 
companions  and  brothers  in  arms,' whom  they  looked 
upon  as  a  band  of  rebels,  and  for  whose  slaughter  they 
borned  with  intense  loi^ng.  Gorgey,  howeyer,  either 
eould  not,  or,  as  I  believe,  would  not,  see  this.  His 
insane  hatred  of  Kossuth  blinded  him  to  the  conse* 
quenees  of  his  sorrender,  and  makes  him  doubly  guilty 
of  all  that  foUowed*  Had  he  retreated  into  the  Turkish 
territory,  he  might,  at  least,  have  saved  the  lives  of 
those  who  were  under  his  command;  for  that  was 
neutral  ground,  upon  which  the  ^lemy  eould  not  have 
lic^wed  him.  Or,  if  he  did  not  choose  to  do  this,  he 
might  have  told  his  brave  officers  that  their  lives  were 
in  actual  danger,  and  have  thus  given  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fleeing  from  the  snares  of  their  murderers. 

But  no !  he  delivered  them  up,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  have  their  throata  cut.  Bound,  I  say,  not  with  cords 
and  fetters,  but  with  what  constituted  to  them  stronger 
bands — a  consciousness  of  duty  to  their  commander. 
They  offered  up  their  lives  as  a  sacrifice  to  a  false  sense 
of  honour.  They  acted  unwisely,  but  with  noble  dis- 
interestedness ;  he,  by  whom  they  permitted  themselves 
to  be  led,  conducted  them  to  destruction.  He  deli- 
vered them  into  the  hands  of  Austrian  Haynau,  who, 
all  unarmed  as  they  were,  and  fully  confiding  in  the 
promise  of  him  who  assured  them  of  life  and  honour, 
if  they  would  only  give  up  all  means  and  hopes  of 
defence,  slaughtered  them,  with  as  little  remorse  as  a 
butcher  would  a  flock  of  sheep;  or  rather  with  the 
h^sh  enjoyment  which  old  practised  hangmen  are 
said  to  feel  at  witnessing  the  struggles  of  their  victims. 

The  early  sun  of  the  6th  of  October,  amongst  all  the 
earthly  scenes  of  terror  and  crime  which  it  looked 
upon,  saw  none  equal  in  turpitude  to  that  upon  which 
ito  beams  fell  at  Arad.  Ten  gibbets  stood  there,  dark- 
eiuDg  against  the  blue  sky;  and  upon  each  hung  a 
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Hungarian  man,  whose  only  crime  was  that  he  had 
dared  to  love  his  country,  and  to  fight  for  her  liberties. 

Amongst  them  were  four  Generals — Aulich,  Polten- 
berg,  Leiningen,  and  Damjanich,  many  of  their  wounds 
still  fresh  and  bleeding.  They  died  commending  thdr 
souls  to  a  righteous  and  merciful  God;  and  as  their 
bodies  waved  in  the  morning  wind,  left  the  inheritance 
of  their  curse  to  Grorgey  and  his  diabolical  accomplicej 
Haynau.  As  for  the  latter,  he  was  a  fleshed  adept, 
hardened  in  the  hangman's  trade ;  but  if  Gorgey^s  con- 
science be  not  totally  dead,  how  will  he  hide  himself 
from  the  visions  that  must  haunt  his  couch,  when  he 
thinks  of  the  brave  and  devoted  who  died  by  his  means 
at  Arad  ?  How  propitiate  the  Furies  that  must  hunt 
him  through  the  world  for  this  piteous  fratricide? 
Forgive  me,  reader,  that  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this 
arch-deed  of  massacre.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  blackest 
page  in  the  history  of  human  crime.  I  have  used  strong 
language,  but  to  paint  it  in  its  true  colours  would 
require  the  hues  of  that  region  where  all  is  unmixed 
evil.  There  is  not  one  redeeming  trait,  one  ray  even, 
of  fallen  humanity  in  the  whole  transaction.  But  I 
have,  in  some  measure,  anticipated  the  catastrophe. 

The  soldiers  refused  at  first  to  believe  that  they  were 
to  surrender  on  the  following  day,  but  every  hour 
added  confirmation  to  the  rumour :  then  might  be  seen 
a  fearful  change  from  unwiUingness  to  doubt,  and  down* 
wards  to  despair.  Mistrust  sat  upon  every  face,  and 
fierce  wrath  shot  from  every  eye.  The  soldiers  cried 
*^  Treason  I"  in  the  open  streets;  the  officers  gnashed 
their  teeth  in  silent  rage,  at  seeing  themselves  caught 
in  the  death-trap,  without  means  or  hope  of  rescue. 
The  fury  of  the  soldiers  was  such  that  Gorgey  trembled, 
lest  it  should  break  out  into  a  common  tumult,  and  he 
should  be  torn  to  pieces.  Thus  even  in  ViUagos  he  felt 
the  curse  beginning  to  operate.  It  has  since  accom- 
panied him  to  Klagenfiirt :  there  is  retribution  in  the 
very  name  of  his  retreat    Wherever  faith,  and  honour. 
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and  patriotism  are  dear  to  men,  from  thence  complaints 
will  be  directed  to  Klagenfurt,  against  the  greatest 
traitor  of  the  age  to  these  sacred  principles. 

At  length  the  13th  of  August,  the  dark  day  of  Hun- 
gary, arriyed.  The  drums  were  beaten,  and  the  troops 
got  under  arms.  I  hastened  to  see  the  last  of  my  brave 
countrymen,  who  had  so  often  scattered  before  them 
the  very  men  to  whom  they  were  now  about  to  yield. 
Gorgey  rode  at  the  head  of  the  column ;  his  brow  was 
still  bound  up,  as  he  had  not  quite  recovered  from  the 
wound  he  had  received  before  Komom.  His  staff  rode 
with  him^  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  Russian 
officers.  I  drove  out  too ;  I  was  determined  to  see  the 
tragedy  to  an  end,  though  my  heart  should  break  the 
moment  after.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  sun 
shone  brilliantly.  I  found  our  troops  already  drawn  up 
before  the  encampment,  between  Villagos  and  Szolos. 
Near  the  latter  place  was  a  stream,  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  the  Russians  were  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle.  Our  troops  marched  in  com- 
panies to  the  bridge,  and  laid  down  their  arms,  which 
were  immediately  taken  possession  of  and  carried  across 
the  bridge  by  the  Russians. 

It  was  a  most  piteous  and  affecting  sight;  our  soldiers 
wept  like  children.  The  honved  kissed  his  musket^ 
pressed  it  to  his  heart,  and  then  laid  it  down  with  the 
rest.  The  hussar  dismounted  from  his  horse,  the  be- 
loved companion  of  his  marches  and  his  battles;  the 
faithful  friend,  that  had  never  failed  him  in  time  of 
need,  with  whom  he  had  shared  his  last  crust,  and  his 
straw  bed,  in  the  wild  bivouac.  He  knew  not  how  to 
part  with  him ;  he  embraced  him  and  kissed  his  lips,  he 
sobbed  upon  his  neck  and  wetted  it  with  his  tears ;  he 
repeated  all  the  endearing  names  which  he  had  given  his 
charger,  whilst  the  spirited  and  sagacious  animal  looked 
round,  as  if  trying  to  comprehend  his  master's  agitation, 
and  whiimied  in  response  to  his  caresses.  This  was  a 
scene  painfully  touching,  and  can  be  understood  by 
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those  only  who  know  the  marvellous  attachment  that 
springs  up  between  the  hussar  and  his  horse:  to  deprive 
him  of  hfs  horse»  was  to  take  away  from  the  hufisar  a 
portion  of  his  own  existence.  When  he  gave  up^  the 
animal  to  the  Russians,  and  returned  to  his  nmks,  he 
was  a  broken-down  and  disconsolate  man* 

The  artillery  was  next  delivered  up;  the  gunner 
speaking  to  liie  different  pieces,  ajad  bidding  them 
farewell,  as  if  they  had  been  living  creatures.  Groj^y 
stood  by  the  bridge,  surrounded  with  Russian  officers. 
No  tear  fell  from  his  eyes — ^no  emotion  was  visible  upon 
his  countenance.  He  looked  on,  cold  and  motionless  as 
marble,  betraying  by  no  word  or  movement  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  manifest  pain  of  the  gallant  wanio£a^ 
who  had  fought  beneath  his  orders  on  so  maay 
battle-fields,  and  who  were  ever  so  fearless  and  devoted 

A  low  murmur  of  rage  and  vengeance  agwist  him 
rose  from  the  Hungarian  i^nks,  which  he  pretended,  £:» 
a  time,  not  to  hear;  but  by-and-by  it  became  too 
evident  to  remain  unnoticed,  and  he  rode  away  with 
the  Russians  into  their  encampment.  Those  who^  up 
to  the  last  moment,  had  believed  him  true,  now  con- 
demned him  for  a  traitor.  By  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  ten  thousand  men  had  laid  down  their  arms. 

The  consequences  are  known  to  the  world.  Why 
repeat  the  often-told  tale  of  horror  ?  the  torrents  of 
blood  that  were  shed  ?  the  frightful  violation  of  all  the 
laws  of  heaven  and  eortli  ?  the  bloody  and  dishonoured 
graves  ?  and  the  long  catalogue  of  crimes,  which  have 
made  Austria  and  Haynau  words  of  reproach  and 
infamy  amongst  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

When  the  assassinations  of  Haynau  became  known, 
there  was  one  common  cry  of  horror  throughout  tlie 
land  of  the  Magyars;  like  Egypt  of  old,  when  the 
Angel  of  Death  passed  over  it,  there  was  scarcely  a 
house  in  the  land  which  had  not  one  dead.  Gorgey's 
inappeasable  hatred  against  Kossuth,  his  benefactor, 
was  at  length  satisfied.     He  had  consummated  his 
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lohg-meditated  plan  of  malice  and  envy;  but  it  was 
Kossuth,  the  Governor  of  Hungary,  he  had  overthrown, 
and  annihilated  himself  in  the  ruin:  Kossuth,  the 
Prophet  of  Hungary,  the  Apostle  of  human  libertf, 
was  ahove  his  power.  The  name  and  memory  of 
Kossuth  shall  live  and  bloom  with  gathering  honours 
tiironghout  all  future  years,  and  be  mentioned  with 
reverence  and  admiration  by  the  children  of  the  M^yar 
race,  when  the  very  name  of  Gorgey  shall  be  hidden 
in  merciftil  oblivion,  or  only  spoken  of  as  a  warning  and 
a  terror  against  the  ways  of  faithlessness  and  selfish 
passion* 

After  the  scene  which  I  have  faintly  endeavoured  to 
depict,  I  returned  to  Villagos,  bowed  down  to  the  dust. 
I  made  my  preparations  for  a  journey  mechanically^ 
not  knowing,  scarcely  caring,  whither  I  should  go. 
Many  tears  were  shed  on  this  day ;  but  bitterer  than 
flowed  &om  my  eyes,  were  wept  by  no  one.  My  heart 
was  filled  with  unutterable  woe.  Even  here,  in  far 
distant  England,  the  scene  is  ever  before  me,  in  all  its 
agonlnng  freshness ;  and  to  write  these  lines  has  been 
to  me  a  heavy  and  mournful  task. 

I  drove  from  Villagos  to  Grosswardein,  my  despatches 
sewed  up  in  the  cushion  of  the  carriage.  I  had  heard 
that  Kossuth  was  there,  and  hoped  to  see  him  once 
more,  to  hear  him  speak,  and  to  show  him  that  there 
was  one  heart  which  had  never  faltered  in  its  love  and 
allegiance  to  the  fatherland.  I  had  friends  also  in  that 
city,  by  whose  means  I  expected  to  obtain  a  passport 
for  a  more  distant  journey,  if  that  should  prove  neces- 
sary. I  had  arrived  within  an  hour's  distance  of 
Grosswardein,  when  my  carriage  was  suddenly  stopped, 
and  surrounded  by  a  party  of  Cossacks.  They  opened 
the  doors,  and  made  signs  to  me  to  alight,  giving  me  to 
understand  that  the  carriage  was  their  prey.  Refusal 
was  useless.  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost,  and  felt  quite 
calm  and  indifferent  as  the  savages  pointed  their  spears 
at  my  breast.     It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  a  mercy 
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if  the  sufferings  which  have  been  spread  oyer  the 
subsequent  time^  had  been  concentrated  in  the  sharp^ 
but  momentary,  anguish  of  one  spear-thrust,  and  then 
ceased  for  ever.  I  told  the  coachman  to  save  the  Tehide 
from  demolition,  if  possible ;  as  for  my  baggage,  it  was 
beyond  recovery* 

I  then  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  Russian  camp.  I 
had  not  gone  far  when  I  met  an  officer,  whom  I  b^ged 
to  direct  me  to  Prince  Paskewich.  He  offered,  with 
much  politeness,  to  accompany  me  himself,  and  we  set 
out  together  for  the  city  where  the  Prince  had  hia 
quarters.  It  was  a  long  and  weary  way.  I  arrived 
completely  broken  down  with  fatigue  and  sorrow. 

The  Prince,  a  good,  benevolent  old  man,  received 
me  with  much  kindness.  I  told  him  I  would  not^deny 
that  I  was  endeavouring  to  make  my  way  to  Bem's 
army,  where  I  had  many  friendsi,  and  then  narrated  the 
conduct  of  the  Cossacks,  who  had  plundered  me  of  ali 
I  possessed.  He  very  readily  promised  that  my  car- 
riage should  be  restored,  with  my  own  horses,  or  others 
as  good ;  but  as  for  the  baggage,  he  said,  it  was  a  mere 
impossibility  to  obtain  it  from  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks. 
He  pledged  himself,  however,  to  furnish  me  with 
everything  necessary  for  my  journey,  but  dissuaded  me 
from  undertaking  it,  as  he  said  I  should  run  the  risk  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Wallachs.  He  spoke  with 
great  humanity  of  the  new  ttim  which  affiurs  had  taken 
in  Hungary. 

His  sympathy  excited  me,  and  I  ventured  to  sayi 
'^  Your  Excellency  has  a  fatherland  which  you  love. 
How  would  it  have  pained  you  had  Hun£:arv  sent  its 
soldiers  into  Russia  to  slay  your  country^and  bum 
your  towns  and  villages.  And  in  what  have  we  offended 
that  we  should  be  exposed  to  such  sufferings?  How 
have  we  provoked  you,  noble  Prince?  We  have  been 
called  rebels,  but  it  is  false.  It  is  the  Camarilla  who 
have  rebelled  against  our  rights,  our  privileges,  our 
freedom,  and  have  called  us  forth  in  their  defence." 
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The  Prince  listened  to  me  calmlj.  Without  entering 
into  any  explanation^  he  endeavoured  very  graciouslj  to 
soodie  my  excitement.  In  his  discourse,  he  showed 
himself  far  above  the  narrow  prejudices  of  race,  exhi- 
biting genuine  pity  for  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  Hungary. 
He  mentioned  that  Gorgey  was  then  in  his  house,  but 
said  not  one  word  from  which  his  opinion  concerning 
him  could  be  gathered.  He  did  not  once  call  us 
rebels,  but  said  every  one  must  acknowledge  that  the 
Hungarians  had  throughout  the  war  displayed  the 
highest  qualities  of  soldiers — ^bravery,  magnanimity, 
and  perseverance — and  he  trusted  that  Austria  would 
respect  their  greatness,  and  treat  them  as  a  heroic 
people,  who  had  been  brought  under  her  power. 

Another  carriage  was  soon  at  the  door,  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  Paskewich.  I  took  leave  of  the  tall, 
stately  old  Prince  with  a  feeling  of  profound  respect 
and  gratitude.  He  had  given  me  a  safe  conduct,  signed 
by  himself.  Thus  furnished,  and  accompanied  by  an 
officer,  I  drove  back  to  the  Russian  camp.  I  trembled 
as  I  beheld  again  the  wild  Cossacks,  and  remembered 
that  I  had  left  my  despatches  in  the  cushion  of  the 
carriage  vtrhich  they  had  plundered,  and  which  they 
were  commanded  to  restore  to  me  under  pain  of  severe 
punishment.  I  found  it  at  last.  The  cushions  were 
undisturbed ;  but,  as  Paskewich  had  said,  the  baggage 
was  irrecoverably  lost. 

I  saw  now,  clearly  enough,  that  any  further  attempt 
to  follow  Kossuth  would  be  vain.  The  last  hope  of 
doing  some  service  to  my  fatherland  vanished,  and  I 
resolved  to  return  to  Komorn,  which  still  remained 
the  only  spot  of  Hungary  unviolated  by  the  feet  of  the 
stranger  and  the  tyrant.  Before  I  repaired  thither, 
however,  I  felt  impelled  by  an  undefinable  feeling  to 
look  once  more  upon  my  unhappy  countrymen  at  Arad 
and  Szargan. 

I  reached  the  latter  place  in  the  evening.  Our  soldiers 
who  had  laid  down  their  aims>  were  to  receive  all  their 
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arrears  of  pay  as  stipulated,  and  were  now  waiting  for 
it  before  they  separated.  I  had  not  been  here  long, 
when  I  saw  Dushek,  our  Finance  Minister,  whom  I 
have  already  depicted  as  he  deserved.  This  villain 
actually  held  back  the  money  of  the  poor  fellows^  and 
both  officers  and  soldiers  received  only  a  portion  of  what 
was  due  to  them.  He  did  this  deed  of  inconceivable 
baseness  in  order  to  increase  the  sum  which  he  intended 
to  hand  over  to  the  Austrians  as  the  price  of  his  pardon 
and  the  measure  of  his  infamy.  What  next  should 
happen,  no  one  could  divine.  It  was  expected  that 
they  would  be  removed  in  a  short  time,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  watch  the  whole  proceedings  to  their  end. 
I  felt  entrained  to  it  by  a  powerful  attraction^  and 
could  not  tear  myself  away  from  my  poor  defencdess 
and  betrayed  countrymen. 

In  a  few  days  the  order  arrived  to  March  to  Jula,  and 
the  disarmed  Hungarians  set  out,  escorted  by  the  Kus- 
sians.  I  accompanied  the  corps  with  many  of  Uie  oflSHsers* 
wives.  We  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Jula,  when  an 
Austrian  corps  approached,  and  received  the  Hungarians 
from  the  Bussians.  Immediately  afterwards  the  Hun- 
garian officers  were  deprived  of  their  swords,  wUdi  the 
Russians  had  left  to  diem  at  YiUagos,  as  stipulated. 
Thus  did  the  Austrians  commence  their  violation  of  the 
terms  tmder  which  the  corps  had  surrendered,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  one  step  to  another,  until  they  were 
frightened  from  their  defenceless  prqr  by  the  universal 
cry  of  horror  raised  against  them  throughout  dsnope. 
Whilst  any  possibility  of  escape  remained  to  die  yictiaia, 
they  were  treated  in  a  friendly  manner,  espectaUy  liie 
officers,  so  that  all  anticipation  of  their  iatal  destiiif 
was  removed  from  their  minds ;  but  as  the  chanoes  (£ 
escape  diminished,  so  did  the  insult  and  cruelty  of  the 
Austrians  increase,  until  at  last  they  took  the  road  to- 
Arad.  It  was  the  last  march  of  Gorgey's  g^tUant  ooips^ 
but  ke  was  not  there. 

The  8<ddiers  believed  that  they  would  be  disdiaiged 
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at  Arsdf  and  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes.  As  for 
me,  even  in  Jula,  I  had  strong  apprehensions  that  the 
worst  had  not  yet  come  upon  ns.  I  spoke  to  several  of 
the  officers  on  the  way  to  Arad,  and  recommended  them 
to  flee.  Some  of  them  took  my  advice,  and  still  live  to 
remember  it;  bnt  none  of  the  higher  officers  would 
listen  to  such  counsel  for  a  moment.  I  began  now  to 
fear  for  my  own  life.  It  was  not  unlikely  that  we 
Aovld  meet  Schlick's  corps,  or  some  other  portion  of 
the  Austrian  army  in  Arad,  by  whom  I  might  be 
recognised,  and  my  very  name  would  have  been  my 
death-warrant. 

I  proceeded  no  farther,  therefore,  but  taking  a  sor- 
rowful farewell  of  my  poor  devoted  countrymen,  and 
filled  with  direful  forebodings  of  their  fate,  I  directed 
my  course  towards  Komom.  It  was  a  long  journey, 
and  in  every  sense  a  solitary  and  painful  one.  I  met 
with  no  troops  on  the  way,  except  a  few  flying  com- 
panies of  our  own;  some  of  them  making  their  way, 
like  myself,  towards  Komom;  others  directing  their 
steps  to  the  mountains,  or  more  remote  places  of  refuge. 
Some  were  turning  their  footsteps  towsurds  their  homes; 
others  were  endeavouring  to  fly  from  their  fatherland 
in  despair.  That  noble  army,  which  might  have  served 
as  a  model  of  bravery  and  obedience,  was  entirely 
broken  >up  and  dissolved. 

Our  beautiful  cities  and  towns  lay  in  ashes,  our  vine- 
yards and  corn-fields  were  wasted.  We  bore  it  all 
with  patience,  whilst  it  was  for  freedom;  but  the 
golden  dream  was  fled.  The  glowing  fire  of  hope  was 
extinguished,  and  nought  but  the  blackness  of  despair 
marked  where  it  had  been.  The  reiteration  of  this 
thought,  the  constant  revival  of  this  woe  by  every 
object  I  looked  upon,  would,  I  thought,  have  driven 
me  mad.  My  heart  was  oppressed  with  an  incon- 
ceivable w^ht  of  misery.  My  brain  burned.  In  my 
folly  and  excitement  I  remonstrated  aloud  with  God, 
that  He  could  permit  such  things ;   and  then  again  the 
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«inful  absurdity  of  my  conduct  became  obvious  to  me, 
and  I  could  only  cry  out  with  the  Prophet  of  old: 
^^Ohy  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a 
fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for 
the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people." 

I  arrived  at  Komom,  and  returned  to  Colonel 
Aschermann  the  despatches  which  I  had  in  my  posses- 
sion. They  were  the  only  despatches  I  had  ever  failed 
to  deliver.     I  had  already  burned  one ;   it  was  that  of 

the   Ambassador  at  Vienna,  whom  I  did  not  wish 

to  compromise  in  case  of  discovery.  I  told  Asdier- 
mann  that  the  officers  who  had  fallen  into  the  power  of 
the  Austrians  at  Arad  expected  to  see  us  again  shortly, 
but  that  I  did  not  participate  in  their  hopes.  He 
seemed  to  be  of  my  opinion,  and  said  further  that  he 
believed  Komorn  would  very  soon  be  in  the  enemy's 
hands  also.  He  had  lost  all  confidence  in  the  success 
of  our  cause,  but  hoped  that  we  might  be  able  at  Ica&t 
to  capitulate  under  favourable  conditions.  The  citizens 
of  Komorn  had  declared  their  determination  to  stand 
or  fall  with  the  garrison.  So  deeply  mortified  had  they 
been  by  Gorgey's  treason  at  ViUagos,  that  they  were 
ready  to  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  the 
fortress,  or  repair  the  damage  which  he  had  done  to 
the  country.  They  believed  it  possible  at  least  to 
conquer  more  favourable  stipulations  and  guarantees 
for  peace.  J 

I  felt  greatly  encouraged  by  this  intelligence,  and 
thought  the  expectations  of  the  citizens  not  altogether^^ 
unfoilnded.  My  hopes  were  strengthened  by  the 
Government  Conmiissioner  Ujhazy,  whom  I  saw  on 
the  following  day.  He  told  me  that  General  £b4)ka 
had  determined  not  to  surrender  the  fortress  except  on 
the  following  conditions :  That  an  amnesty  should  be 
proclaimed  for  the  whole  Hungarian  nation  and  army ; 
that  the  paper-money  issued  by  the  Hungarian  Go- 
vernment, as  well  as  that  issued  from  the  fortress  of 
Komorn,  should  be  recognised  by  the  Austrian  Go- 
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vernment;  that  eyery  Hungarian  should  be  free  to 
travel  to  any  part  of  the  country  he  might  choose; 
that  the  garrison  of  Komom  should  receive  a  month's 
pay,  and  leave  the  fortress,  with  drums  beating, 
colours  fiyingy  and  all  the  honours  of  war;  that  the 
property  of  all  Hungarians,  whether  real  or  chattel, 
should  remain  in  their  peaceful  and  undisturbed  pos- 
session. Under  such  conditions  the  fortress  might 
indeed  be  surrendered  with  honour  and  advantage. 
They  had  been  sent  to  Dotis,  where  Haynau  had  his 
faead^quarters,  but  his  answer  had  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived. 


I* 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

Klapka's  ezpeetations — Migor  Palfy — ^Propoml  for  a  Ptomional  Directory 
at  Komom — Occupation  of  my  time  at  Komorn — Haynau  refascs  the 
condition! — Surrender  of  Peterwardein— Grywacsy's  plan  for  a  fresh 
aaUy  from  Komom — Klapka  and  hb  offioen  in  couoeil — OppoutioD  to 
the  surrender— -Admirable  firmnete  of  the  town's  people  in  Komom— 
— 'Dences  of  Austria — Cruel  deception  of  the  prisoners  at  Arad — Cod* 
ference  at  Herkaly  Heath — Appearance  of  Haynau — ^Terms  of  surrender 
agreed  upon — Omissions  in  the  treaty  of  Komom. 

I  TI8ITED  Klapka  next  day,  and,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  told  bim  that  all  our  hopes  rested  upon 
him.  He  replied  that  he  had  determined  upon  the 
conditions  of  surrender,  and  if  Haynau  did  not  accept 
them,  he  would  defend  the  fortress  to  the  last  nuui* 
I  offered  my  humble  services  as  a  messenger,  if  he  had 
any  despatches  to  send  anywhere ;  he  thanked  me  very 
cordiaUy,  but  said  that  at  present  there  was  nothii^  to 
be  done. 

I  knew  well  that  he  was  now  expecting  intellig^ce 
from  Bern,  who,  it  was  confidently  believed,  was  at  the 
head  of  a  well-appointed  and  victorious  army  in  Tnm- 
sylvania,  and  whom  Klapka  expected  to  come  to  his 
relief.  An  envoy  from  Bem  had  already  been  con- 
ducted throughout  all  Hungary,  by  order  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government,  in  order  to  convince  him  that  there 
was  no  longer  a  Hungarian  army  in  existence.  In- 
stead of  returning  to  Bem,  this  envoy  had  remained  in 
Arad.  E^lapka  knew  this,  and  thinking  that  the  evil 
tidings  of  our  fate  had  not  yet  reached  Bem,  was  con- 
fident that  Bem's  corps  was  still  in  existence,  and  in  a 
condition  to  render  him  effectual  assistance.  When 
Klapka  heard,  however,  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  Bem,  his  courage  instantly  fell»  and  his  resolution 
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began  to  waver.     Oh !  that  Guyon  had  been  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  fortress  in  this  time  of  trial. 

I  afterwards  visited  poor  PaUy  ;  he  was  recovering 
slowly,  and  could  even  totter  feebly  about  his  room. 
I  told  him  I  would  remain  near  him,  and  superintend 
his  recovery ;  that  my  service  for  the  fatherland  was  at 
an  end,  and  I  coald  not  better  employ  my  time  than  in 
taking  care  of  one  of  its  boldest  defenders.  This  I  did 
with  sincere  devotion,  for  in  Pally  I  saw  the  persona- 
tion of  the  old  Magytur  truth  and  heroisHU  During  Ids 
iUness,  I  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  in  devoting  to  hiui 
my  time  and  attention,  and  the  little  which  I  now  pos- 
sessed of  this  world's  wealth.  Palfy  grew  rapidly 
better,  and  before  we  leffc  Komom  he  was  thoroughly 
restored.  He  wept  bitterly  as  he  departed  from  the 
kactreB8y  when  I  remarked  to  him  that  he  had  received 
his  sixteen  wounds  in  vain. 

During  my  stay  in  Komom,  I  saw  messengers  coming 
and  going  continually  between  Klapka  and  the  Austrian 
camp.  The  Government  of  Komom  was  now  purely 
military,  Klapka  did  what  he  pleased,  and  ruled,  in 
short,  with  absolute  authority;  the  citizens  had  no 
voice  in  anything.  He  could  surrender  the  whole  gar- 
rison, population,  and  all,  at  any  moment  he  chose.  I 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  leave  all  the  power  of  life  and 
death,  of  liberty  or  slavery,  in  die  hands  of  a  single 
man.  I  thought  these  were  things  too  sacred  to  be 
hazarded  upon  one  erring  human  will. 

The  town  was  full  of  civil  officers,  government  com- 
missioners, deputies,  and  others,  who  had  come  tfaesa 
for  reftaige.  I  proposed  that,  from  amongst  so  many 
eminent  and  able  men,  a  certain  number  should  be 
chosen,  who,  with  an  equal  number  of  military  officers, 
should  be  constituted  a  Directory,  without  whose  con- 
sent Klapka  should  not  be  permitted  to  treat  with  the 

enemy. 

In  this  manner  I  thought  we  should  be  able  to  obtain 
the  counsel  of  wise  and  experienced  men  in  the  critical 

p2 
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ccmdition  of  our.affifcirs.  My  proposal  was  univereally 
approved  of  bj  the  dyiliaiis;  not  so,  however,  by 
Klapka  and  the  military,  whose  power,  being  absolute, 
frustrated  the  whole  design. 

A  sort  of  council  of  war  was  held  every  day  at  my 
rooms,  at  which  many  oflScers  were  present.  Klapka's 
intentions  were  obs^ved  and  criticised,  and  the  nego- 
tiations between  him  and  the  Anstrians  closely  watdied. 
I  spent  my  next  days  not  oselessly  at  this  time.  In  the 
morning  I  generally  repaired  to  the  residence  of  Ujhazy, 
to  gratify  myself  by  looking  over  the  joumalg  which 
our  agents  brought  into  the  garrison  from  time  to  time. 
I  then  visited  the  soldiers  on  the  ramparts,  to  see  if  they 
were  in  want  of  anything ;  after  that  I  spent  several 
hours  in  the  hospital  tending  the  sick,  dressing  their 
wounds,  and  seeing  that  the  rooms  were  properly  cleansed 
and  aired. 

The  winter  was  approaching,  on  which  account  my 
labours  proved  of  considerable  service  both  to  the  men 
in  the  trenches  and  those  in  the  hospital.  Amongst  all 
the  men  I  found  the  characteristic  gaiety  and  humour, 
which  nevei:  deserts  the  Hungarian  whilst  he  has. Us 
liberty,  and  a  buoyant  and  hopeful  spirit,  which  refused 
to  despair  of  the  fatherland. 

When  Klapka  declares  that  the  pamphlets  and 
placards,  which  the  Austrians  distributed  amongst  his 
soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  seducing  them  from  their 
obedience,  were  not  without  consequences,  which  gave 
much  trouble,  I  must  contradict  him  directly.  I  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  the  troops;  I 
possessed  their  confidence,  saw  them,  and  spoke  to  them 
daily;  but  never  have  I  heard  a  word  of  surrender  from 
one  of  them.  Nay,  when  a  few  hussars  spoke  some- 
thing of  its  necessity,  they  were  marked  and  pointed  at 
afterwards,  and  received  the  soubriquet  of  the  "Travel'-' 
lers."  The  only  discontent  manifested  by  the  soldiers 
was  caused  by  the  inactivity  in  which  they  had  been 
kept  for  two  months  in  the  fortress  and  outworks. 
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.  At  length  the  enToys^  who  had  been  sent  to  Haynau 
with  the  conditions  of  surrender,  returned.  They  had 
been  reinsed ;  Haynau  would  not  even  see  the  Hun* 
garian  delegates.  In  a  few  days  the  truce,  which  had 
been  made  between  Klapka  and  the  Austrians,  would 
expire,  and  all  the  furies  of  war  would  be  once  more  let 
loose  upon  the  land*  A  thought  suddeidy  struck  me« 
Why  should  I  not  go  to  Vienna,  and  appeal  to  the 
humanity  of  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  who  was  the  soul 
of  the  Camarilla  ?  Why  not  tell  her  of  the  horrible  bar-' 
barity  which  the  Austrians,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  were 
l)erpetrating  in  our  country  ?  I  might  probably  move 
her  woman's  heart,  and  enlist  her  influence  on  our  side, 
at  least  to  spare  us ;  to  put  an  end  to  the  murders  and 
ravages  which  were  proceeding  everywhere  with  daily 
increasing  cruelty  and  wantonness. 

Ujhazy,  to  whom  I  communicated  my  project,  post* 
poned  it  from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  entirely  disap* 
proved  of  it  An  active  fellow-labourer  with  me 
at  this  time  was  the  Countess  Karolyi,  whom  the 
reader  will  remember  as  having  rejected  Jellachich's 
love-suit  at  Pesth,  and  as  having  experienced  his  truly 
Croatian  revenge.  She  made  many  journeys  in  safety 
to  Vienna  and  Pesth.  What  the  object  of  these  various 
journeys  were  I  did  not  know;  but  I  strongly  suspect 
that  Klapka,  with  whom  she  was  on  terms  of  entire 
confidence,  had  informed  her  that  the  fortress  must  be 
given  up,  without  proper  security  for  the  lives  of  those 
who  were  within  the  walls,  and  that  she  was  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  the  pardon  of  her  relatives.  If  this 
had  been  her  object,  all  her  efforts  proved  useless; 
there  was  no  mercy  in  the  hearts  to  which  she  ap- 
pealed. Her  brother-in-law,  Count  Louis  Bathyanyi, 
was  made  prboner,  and  soon  after  opened  the  great 
feast  of  death  in  Hungary.  That  prolonged  act  of 
murder,  which  must  one  day,  since  dynasties  and  races 
are  responsible  before  God,  draw  down  His  withering 
vengeance  upon  the  house  of  Hapsbuig. 
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Tbe  rumour  of  a  surrender  gathered  strength  difily, 
and  was  greatly  corroborated  by  the  intelligenoe  whi^ 
reached  us  that  the  splendid  fortress  of  Peterward^ 
had  fallen.  It  had  siurrendered  at  discretion.  It  was 
currently  reported  that  the  garrison  had  been  Immgbl 
to  this  resolution  by  the  iatelligence  of  the  suirender 
of  Komom,  winch  had  been  artfully  spread  amongst 
them  by  the  Austrians*  In  eonjancticn  with  Komom, 
Peterwardein  might  hare  held  out  for  a  long  time,  for 
although  by  no  means  so  strong,  it  was  still  a  fortress 
of  the  first  ranl^  and  abundantly  stored  with  provisions, 
arms,  and  ammunition*  Both  strongholds  lay  upon  ihe 
Danube,  the  aorta  of  Hungary.  The  united  action  of 
both  would  haTC  greatly  embarrassed^  if  not  wholly 
interrupted^  the  movements  o(  Austria. 

From  Komom,  the  communication  between  Vienna, 
Presburg,  and  Pesth,  could  be  effectually  cut  off;  whilst 
Peterwardein  commanded  the  lower  Daaube*  The  two^ 
if  operating  harmoniously,  could  have  completely  dis* 
tracted  and  divided  the  Austrian  operations;  and  the 
smallest  advantage  we  could  have  derived  firom  such  a 
union  would  be  to  conquer  a  peace  favourable  to  our 
country.  But  Peterwardein  had  fiiUen;  another,  yet 
still  not  our  last,  hope  was  extinguished.  Klapka  pro- 
mised to  defend  the  fortress  to  the  last  extremities, 
and  the  effect  of  this  upon  both  the  populadon  and  the 
garrison  was  astomshing.  They  formed  a  triumplial 
procession  by  tordilight,  and  marched  to  Klapka's  re* 
sidence,  where  they  conduded  thetr  exhibition  with  a 
grand  serenade.  In  the  coimcils  of  war  also>  renewed 
energy  and  a  more  courageous  spirit  was  observable* 
Grywaczy  even  laid  down  an  excellent  plan  for  anoth^ 
sally,  which  was  generally  approved  of.  The  opnion 
of  those  best  capable  of  judging  in  sudi  matters  was, 
that  if  carried  into  execution,  it  had  every  reasonable 
probability  of  success.  It  would  at  least  have  had  the 
advantage  of  giving  our  soldiers  employment,  for  wliieh 
they  pined,  and  the  want  of  which  had  made  them  dis- 
contented. 
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The  plan  was  to  have  been  carried  out  on  the  Waag, 
where  Grabbe  stood  with  thirty  thousand  men,  the 
only  Kueskms  now  in.  the  country,  for  all  the  other 
corps  were  ahready  on  their  march  homewards.  It  was 
proposed  to  fall  upon  Grabbe,  to  annihilate  him,  and 
then  take  possession  <^  the  Schiitt,  which  was  a  rich  dis- 
trict, and  &vourably  disp6ised  towards  us.  With  such 
a  fruitful  territory  in  our  hands,  the  garrison  and  the 
city  might  have  been  abundantly  supplied  with  pro* 
visions  during  the  winter.  The  plan  concluded  by 
proposing  that  all  the  forces  in  Komom  should  march 
to  its  execution,  except  ten  thousand  men,  who  were  to 
remain  as  a  garrison. 

Elapka  turned  this  plan  into  ridicule  ih  the  council 
of  officers,  and  as  he  banded  it  back  to  Ghrywaczy,  said: 
''Here,  Colonel,  take  back  your  work;  you  are  an 
excellent  poet."  This  was  a  stormy  sitting.  Elapka 
spoke  again  of  the  pocnr  foundation  that  they  had  for  any 
hope  of  assistance ;  how  often  their  expectations  had 
been  disappointed ;  of  the  demoralized  state  of  the  gar^ 
risen,  and,  lastly,  of  the  kernel  of  the  matter,  to  which 
all  the  rest  was  but  a  covering,  to  wit,  the  surrender  of 
the  fortress.  Both  premises  and  conclusion  were  ener- 
getically disputed.  It  was  maintained  that  no  hopes 
had  been  disappointed,  inasmuch  as  none  had  been 
formed  of  receiving  assistance  from  without  the  walls 
by  any  one  but  himself;  that  it  was  absurd  to  expect 
Bern  to  appear  as  a  Deus  ex  Machind,  to  play  the  part 
of  a  Saving  Angel,  and  rescue  us  from  our  difficulties ; 
that  Eomom,  in  fact,  required  no  external  aid,  having 
sufficient  ability  and  means  to  defend  herself;  that  the 
surrender  of  Peterwardein  was  to  be  regretted,  certainly, 
but  this  circumstance  could  deprive  Komom  of  none  of 
its  power — ^the  strength  of  its  unconquered  walls  was 
not  less,  because  Peterwardein  was  in  the  hands  of 
Austria ;  that  the  demoralization  of  the  garrison  was 
greatly  exaggerated,  for  although  a  few  soldiers  had 
deserted,  it  was  not  to  the  enemy,  but  to  their  homes. 
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and  that  the  chief  cause  of  their  demir&m  was  the 
tedium  of  their  lives  in  the  trendies  and  on  die  waU»; 
that  it  was^  in  fact,  impatience  at  not  being  led  agaxnal 
the  enemy,  not  fear  of  the  enemy,  which  droye  them 
from  the  fortress,  but  that  the  great  body  was  aiS  brave, 
as  obedient,  and  as  anxious  to  meet  the  Austiians  as 
ever ;  that  with  forty  thousand  men  of  this  q>irit,  it 
would  be  easy  to  make  a  gallant  stand  against  the 
troops  of  the  despot. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  last  statement  I  was  a  person^ 
witness  myself.  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  oontrft- 
diet  another  statement  of  Kkpka,  namely,  that  the 
hussars  who  had  belonged  to  Goigey'e  corps,  and  had 
fled  to  Komom,  had  introduced  a  bad  sjHrit,'  and  much 
demonilization,  amongst  the  troops  of  the  garrison. 
This  is  not  the  fact  The  men  who  came  to  £omoni 
might  have  returned  to  their  homes  firom  Yillagos,  had 
they  chosen,  but  they  sought  another  opportunity  of 
fighting  and,  if  necessary,  of  dying  for  their  country. 
Men  animated  by  sudi  a  epirit  of  devoted  patriotian 
were  not  exactly  the  persons  to  demoralise  the  troops 
with  which  they  mingled,  nor  do  they  deserve  to  have 
their  fair  fame  stained  by  such  an  imputaticm;  but 
Klapka  believed  the  yielding  of  the  fortress  to  be  ine- 
vitable, and  used  every  means  to  bring  others  to  the 
same  opinion.  When  he  proposed  it,  however,  he  met 
with  a  decided  and  determined  resistance,  eq>e<naUy 
from  the  artillery  soldiers.  The  firmest  opponent  of 
the  proposition  was  Thali,  who,  as  an  old  favourite  of 
Kossuth,  believed  himself,  perhaps,  at  liberty  to  speak 
more  boldly  and  openly  than  others,  and,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  candour,  was  sent  to  prison,  from  which 
he  was  released  only  the  day  before  the  surrender  of  the 
fortress. 

On  the  day  following,  Ellapka  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  forbade  all  discussions  concerning  the  sur* 
render  in  public  places,  such  as  taverns  and  coffee- 
houses.    He  also  prohibited  the  assemblage  of  groups 
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in  th^  atreets,  lest  they  should  talk  of  it.     The  excite- 
ment was  yerjr  great  amongst  the   population,  and 
increased  with  the  probability  of  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians.     A  few  artiUery  officers,  who 
had  openly  expressed  their  determination  not  to  lay 
down  their  arma,  w^re  immediately  placed  under  arrest. 
The  conduct  o£  the  town's  people  under  these  trying 
circumstances  was  beyond  all  praise*.    The  town,  which 
lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  Waag  and  Danube*  was 
excellently  situated  for  commercial  purposes.     Before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  it  had  a  thriving  trade, 
especiaHy  in  wood  and  com,  by  which  some  handsome 
fortunes  had  been  made.     The  inhabitants  had  now, 
however,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  been  totally  deprived  of 
all  traffic  by  the  war.     Noiy  was  this  the  only  trial  of 
their  firmness ;  for  in  the  summer  of  1848,  nearly  the 
whole  town  had  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  a  tremendous 
conflagration. 

It  had  continued  in  that  state  ever  since.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this  loss  and  misery,  and  though  they 
were  obliged  to  burrow  in  the  ruins  of  their  former 
residences,  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  endure  the 
burdens  and  dangers  of  a  lengthened  siege,  the  termi- 
nation of  which  could  not  be  seen,  and  to  encounter  an 
uncertain  result,  rather  than  jrield  to  the  cruel  foe  that 
waited  for  them  outside  the  walls.  They  had  a  more 
distinct  and  correct  view  of  the  character  of  the  enemy 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal  than  Klapka  himself.  I 
will  not  suggest  that  their  patriotism  was  purer  and 
more  disinterested.  Klapka  reduced  his  demands  and 
stipulations  gradually :  day  after  day  they  became  more 
conformable  to  the  wishes  of  Austria.  Imperial  pro- 
clamations poured  into  Komorn  by  various  means, 
offering  a  variety  of  conditions  to  the  population  and 
to  the  garrison. 

The  devices  of  Austria  to  get  the  last  of  the  Hun- 
garian corps  into  her  hands,  display  the  most  incredible 
contempt  for  all  that  is  deemed  worthy  of  reverence 
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and  respect  amongst  men*  The  most  unacmpnloai 
violation  of  truth,  the  fabest  professions,  and  the  most 
premeditated  deceptions  were  constantly  practised.  One 
device,  which  I  am  about  to  record,  will  illustrate  the 
cold-blooded  and  cruel  enmity  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment against  the  unhappy  Hungarians,  and  the  epicureui 
restraint  it  put  upon  its  appetite  for  slaughter,  until  the 
victims  should  be  all  beneath  its  hand. 

The  captive  Generals,  and  other  officers  at  Arad,  had 
been  told  in  confidence  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
for  their  lives ;  that  the  Emperor  was  only  waiting  for 
the  surrender  of  K(Mnom  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  ^ 
that  this  was  looked  upon  as  the  seal  of  Hungary^ 
submission,  and  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  ord^  tint 
the  whole  land  might  be  included  in  one  universal  act 
of  pMrdon. 

Upon  these  representations  they  were  induced  to 
write  to  Klapka,  begging  him  to  yield,  and  terminate 
the  miseries  of  their  imprisonment.  The  artifice  was 
sufficiently  transparent,  but  it  imposed  upon  Kkpia» 
sustained  as  it  was  by  the  apparent  desire  of  Hapan 
to  conclude  the  affair  amicably. 

The  arrogant  Feldzeugmeister,  who  had  previously 
declared  that  he  would  not  treat  vrith  rebels,  now  sent 
one  high  officer  after  another  to  negotiate  with  the 
Commander  of  Komom ;  and  lest  sudi  men  as  CooBt 
Nugent  should  not  have  sufficient  weight  or  persuasive- 
ness, undertook  the  office  of  Ambassador  to  the  said 
rebels  himself  at  last  But  there  is  little  doubt  tbtX 
in  taking  this  step,  which  to  him  must  have  been  one 
of  deep  humiliation,  he  promised  within  his  soul  to 
compensate  for  it  by  his  future  vengeance. 

It  was  easy  to  see,  from  all  these  schemes  and  rusei, 
that  Austria  wished  at  almost  any  cost  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  besieging  the  fortress  once  more.  Indeed, 
even  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  the  impossibility 
of  capturing  Komom  must  have  been  evident.  The 
Russians  were  gone,     Austria  had  hardly  strength 
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enough  to  hold  what  they  had  placed  in  her  hands.  The 
wh<de  Gonntry  was  animated  by  a  spirit  of  violent  hos- 
tility and  vengeance  against  her  for  her  unheard-of 
faithlessnesB  and  cruelty. 

The  beleaguering  of  Komorn  would  require  almost 
her  entire  disposable  force ;  a  Hungarian  guerilla  war 
would  immediately  spring  up.  The  creative  genius  of 
Kossuth  might  be  again  exercised^  and  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  former  Hungarian  army,  a  new  one  might  arise, 
animated  with  a  tenfold  hatred  of  Austrian  rule ;  and 
being  taught  by  experience,  might  leave  Haynau  ham- 
pered before  Komorn,  and  not  only  deprive  the  Impe- 
rialists, of  all  their  advantages  in  Hungary,  but  carry 
the  war  into  the  heart  of  Vienna,  and  kindle  the  com- 
IniBtible  materials  which  lay  there  and  in  aU  the  here- 
ditary dominions  of  the  Hapsburgs  in  such  abundance. 
These  were  dangers  to  be  avoided  at  any  price^  even 
that  of  honour  and  truth  itself. 

Klapka  was  lulled  by  all  the  appearances  of  cordiality 
and  good-will  which  were  daily  exhibited  to  him.  He 
was  first  awakened  from  his  pleasing  dreams  by  the 
shriek  of  horror  which  ascended  from  all  Hungary 
when  the  work  of  lying  was  finished,  and  that  of  death 
began.  He  was  deceived,  .grossly  deceived,  and  after- 
wards laughed  at  by  the  hyena  of  Brescia.  Well  might 
Klapka  have  mourned,  when  he  remembered  the  con- 
ference on  the  Heath  of  Herkaly.  He  had  been  invited 
thither  by  Haynau  to  a  person^  interview,  by  a  letter 
conceived  in  the  most  polite  and  flattering  terms. 

Klapka  accepted  the  invitation,  and  went  forth, 
accompanied  by  at  least  five  hundred  officers.  Haynau 
appeared  soon  after  with  a  strong  escort  All  who 
could  leave  Komorn  hastened  to  witness  this  last  flicker 
of  Hungarian  freedom.  I  was  present  myself,  drawn 
by  an  irresistible  attraction,  and  stood  close  by  the 
principal  performers  in  the  melancholy  drama.  Haynau 
stood  quite  near  my  carriage.  He  is  tall  and  meagre ; 
but  his  countenance   did  not  express  that  thirst  for 
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blood  which  obtidned  for  him  such  infaoEioas  notonesty 
in  Italy,  and  of  which  he  was  about  to  give  such  fligiuil 
proofs  in  Hungary.  From  his  lips  hung  loog^  grey 
moustaches. 

Perhaps  in  his  whole  life  he  had  Beyer  shown  ham- 
self  more  courtly  than  on  this  ocoasiiNL  At  eveiy  sear 
tenoe  he  addressed  E^lapka  as  ^'  Herr  GeneraL"  Wha« 
was  Klapka's  perception  ?  Could  he  not  see  that  this 
was  the  same  man  who  had  but  a  short  time  before 
denounced  all  the  heroism  of  "  Herr  Greneral'^  as  rebel- 
lious opposition  ?  and  that  his  bowing  and  glocing  now 
was  but  the  insidious  windings  of  the  serpent  aboat  to 
clasp  its  victim  in  its  murderous  folds?  ^^  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the  effusion  of 
blood  in  Hungary." 

Thus  he  began  with  a  lie,  for  the  fall  of  Komom 
was  intended  both  by  the  Emperor  and  Camarilla  to  be 
the  signal  for  a  general  throat-cutting  throughout  the 
and>  and  Haynau  knew  it.  Klapka  did  not  refuse  to 
surrender;  he  said^  he  only  wished  to  obtain  honour- 
i^ble  terms,  and  again  proposed  his  original  condildous, 
which  were  refused  by  Haynau.  Klapka  was  not  suffi- 
ciently energetic  throughout ;  and  as  Haynau  saw  his 
resolution  waver,  his  own  language  gradually  assumed 
a  more  threatening  and  determined  tone.  '^I  will 
blockade  you,"  said  he,  ^^  and  bombard  the  town.'' 

The  simple  answer  to  this  threat,  and  that  which 
would  have  made  the  deepest  impression  on  tiiis  hard- 
hearted man,  was:  ^^ Bombard  and  blockade,  Herr 
General;  we  are  prepared  for  it.''  But  Klapka  was  no 
Henzi ;  he  yielded  to  the  threatening  foe,  and  at  last 
they  agreed  upon  the  following  terms  of  surrender: 
The  garrison  was  to  be  allowed  to  depart  freely,  and  to 
receive  a  general  amnesty ;  nor  were  they  to  be  forced 
to  enlist  in  the  Austrian  service.  An  amnesty  for  the 
land  and  or  the  rest  of  the  Hungarian  army  was  left 
out  of  view,  and  the  result  was  the  6th  of  October 
massacre.      Half   the  paper-money  which    had  been 
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issued  for  ciroulation  in  Komorn^  was  to  be  acknow- 
ledged and  exchanged  for  Austrian  currency  by  Haynau. 
The  whole  loss  thus  fell  upon  the  true-hearted  people 
of  Komorn^  amounting  to  five  hundred  thousand  florins, 
in  addition  to  all  the  amazing  sacrifices  they  had  already 
made  for  the  Hungarian  cause.  A  few  other  conditions 
were  agreed  upon,  having  reference  solely  to  the  pro- 
tection and  security  of  the  soldiery. 

The!  garrison  and  Klapka  were  saved,  but  Hungary 
was  left  to  be  trodden  in  the  dust  Paper-money,  to 
the  enormous  extent  of  sixty-six  millions  of  florins,  was 
anmhilated  at  one  blow.  The  country  hoped  to  the 
last  that  this  money  would  be  saved  by  the  stipulations 
at  Komonu  Notlung  would  have  been  easier.  I  had 
already  proposed  that  it  should  have  been  allowed  ten 
years  currency,  and  be  redeemed  within  that  period  by 
a  tax  levied  on  the  country.  The  debt  could  have 
been  extinguished  in  this  manner  without  causing  any 
extraordinary  suffering ;  but  by  discrediting  the  paper 
suddenly,  thousands  of  families  were,  at  one  crash, 
reduced  from  affluence  to  ruin  and  b^gary.  I  myself 
lost  fifty  thousand  florins,  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  an 
estate  in  the  Neutra  County.  I  asked  £[lapka  and 
Ujhazy,  a  few  days  before  the  surrender,  to  repay  me 
the  sum  which  I  had  lent  Ooi^y  at  Buda  for  the  use 
of  the  soldiers;  they  refused  to  acknowledge  it,  and 
afterwards  said  there  wad  no  money  to  meet  the  claim. 
Palfy,  seeing  that  I  was  likely  to  fall  to  the  ground 
between  these  two  expedients,  remonstrated  energeti- 
cally, and  asked  where  the  chest  was  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  Austrians  at  Nagysarlo,  fiill  of  gold  and 
silver?  The  answer  to  this  was  short:  Gorgey  had 
taken  it  with  him. 

But  these  are  petty  troubles,  and  hardly  worthy  of 
attention,  compared  with  the  greater  things  forgotten 
in  this  treaty.  The  lives  of  our  noble  generals  and 
statesmen,  who  were  languishing  in  the  prisons  of  Arad, 
waiting  till  the  surrender  of  Komom  should  give  them 
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liberty.  They  had  been  flattered  continually  with  these 
hopes.  It  seemed  to  give  the  Austrian  Grovemment 
pleasure  to  excite  their  expectations  to  the  highest 
degree  that  their  despair  might  be  the  deeper. 

The  cowardly  and  cruel  feline  race  is  not  the  only 
one  that  plays  with  its  victims  before  it  devours  thenu 
The  Generals  at  Arad  had  been  wrought  upon  until 
they  were  induced  to  write  to  Klapka,  requesting  him 
to  surrender,  as  the  Emperor  was  only  waiting  for  that 
event  to  restore  them  to  liberty.  Why  was  not  this 
point  insisted  upon  ?  Why  were  not  the  lives  of  our 
heroic  countrymen  made  tiie  very  first  stipulation  in 
the  conditions?  It  would  have  been  loyal,  fidthful* 
glorious,  to  die  in  such  a  quarreL  It  would  have 
formed  a  worthy  finale  to  our  noble  stru^le,  had  the 
garrison  determined  to  bury  Aemselves  in  the  rains 
rather  than  abandon  their  brothers  in  arms.  Such  a 
heroic  resolution  would  have  struck  terror  into  the 
tyrants,  for  the  basest  of  mankind  are  abashed  in  the 
presence  of  exalted  virtue.  It  would  have  surrounded 
the  fall  of  Komom  with  a  sublime  interest.  It  would 
have  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  nations  amoi^st 
which  the  ties  of  fiiith  and  veracity  are  acknowledged, 
and  the  sun  of  Hungarian  freedom  would  have  set  in 
splendours  worthy  of  its  noon. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

Conference  at  Herluly  terminates — DiiMtifftiction  amongst  the  garrison 
-•General  breaking  ap — Adieus — Departure  from  Komom — ^Arrival  at 
Bttda — Arrival  at  Pesth — Murder  of  Bathyanyi — Haynau's  proscrip- 
tions— Horrible  cruelties  of  Austria — My  danger  from  the  Anstrians-r 
Danielis  imprisoned — Interriew  with  Prince  lichtenstdn— Intercession 
for  Danidis — Lichteostein'a  character — ^The  Neugebiude  at  Pesth — 
The  Kossuth  ladies  in  prison — Death  of  Csiinyi — Attempt  to  reliere 
the  wounded  Hungarians — First  intelligence  of  the  murders  at  Arad«— 
Poliqr  of  these  crimes — ^Ilieir  effects  on  Hungary — ^Their  pretext. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Conference  at  Herkaly  Heath. 
At  length  all  was  settled :  the  terms  were  agreed  upon, 
and  ELaynau  proceeded  to  sign  them.  Several  of  our 
officers  cried:  **  That  will  not  be  sufficient;  the  Emperor 
himself  must  subscribe  the  document.''  Klapka  was 
silent  for  some  time,  and  at  last  joined  in  the  general 
protest  Haynau's  lips  trembled,  and  turned  pale  with 
passion ;  a  baleful  fire  shot  &om  his  eyes,  but  he  pre- 
served an  external  composure,  and  said  nothing.  The 
conference  had  reached  its  termination,  and  we  returned 
to  Komom  full  of  the  saddest  anticipations. 

It  was  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  Austria 
did  not  mean  well  towards  us.  Haynau's  conduct  to-day 
had  greatly  strengthened  our  suspicions.  We  had  only 
his  dishonoured  name  as  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions,  under  which  life  and  liberty  were  to 
be  yielded  to  the  power  of  a  party  who  had  shown  such 
utter  remorselessness  in  the  destruction  of  both. 

The  town  of  Komom  was  furious  at  this  treaty.  The 
artillerists  of  the  fortress  were  upon  the  point  of  revolt. 
They  would  hear  nothing  of  a  surrender,  and  were 
determined  to  defend  the  fortress  themselves,  even 
should  the  other  troops  yield.  Klapka  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  public  view. 
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He  knew  that  this  transaction  had'  made  him  exceed- 
ingly unpopular  amongst  the  soldiers,  who  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  marching  out  disarmed  and  humbled  in 
the  sight  of  an  enemy  whom  they  had  so  often  beaten 
on  the  battle-field.  There  was  hardly  one  of  them  who 
would  not  have  preferred  dying  the  death  of  a  hero 
under  the  ruins  of  Komom  rather  than  submit  to  such 
a  di^race,  and  return  to  his  home  with  such  a  stain 
upon  his  fame.  On  the  next  day  an  Austrian  officer 
took  the  command  of  the  place. 

I  began  now  to  think  of  my  own  safety,  and  applied 
to  this  new  official  for  a  passport,  but  was  inform^  that 
civil  officers  and  ladies  could  not  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  town  till  after  its  evacuation  by  the  garrison.  This 
rather  alarmed  me,  as  I  dreaded  being  discovered  by 
the  Austrians,  or  being  betrayed  to  them  after  the 
departure  of  our  soldiers.  I  was  relieved  from  this 
embarrassment  by  the  poor  invalid,  Palfy,  who  was  still 
weak,  though  recovering.  He  proposed  that  I  should 
travel  with  him  as  his  sister ;  and  a  passport,  in  which 
I  was  thus  qualified,  having  been  procured  from  Klapka, 
I  was  once  more  at  ease. 

Whilst  with  Klapka  for  the  purpose  of  obtainixig  my 
passport,  thinking  it  might  be  the  last  opportunity  I 
should  have  of  speaking  to  him,  I  said :  ^^  You  have 
obtained  exceedingly  advantageous  terms  for  the  ^or- 
rison  of  Komom,  GeneraL"  I  laid  particular  stress  on 
the  word  garrison,  so  that  he  could  easily  perceive  my 
meaning.  He  did  not  care  to  enter  upon  the  subject, 
and  turned  away,  pretending  not  to  have  heard  me. 
He  thanked  me  very  cordially  for  the  services  I  had 
done  for  our  lost  fatherland,  and  we  parted  to  meet  no 
more  on  the  soil  that  gave  us  birth. 

It  was  now  a  general  scene  of  leave*taking ;  old 
friendships  and  sorrows  had  bound  many  together  in 
that  fortress  who  were  now  about  to  be  separated  for 
ever.  Hands  were  pressed  in  silence,  and  sorrowful 
adieus  whispered,  whilst  the  bitter  tears  that  flowed 
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down  our  cheeks^  spoke  that  which  the  choking  voice 
reftieed  to  utter.  It  was  a  day  of  gloom  and  sadness ; 
yet  how  much  more  dark  would  it  have  appeared  to  us, 
had  we  any  prescience  of  the  fearful  events  which  were 
about  to  foUow  I 

The  loss  of  Eomom  weighed  heavily  upon  our  minds; 
the  brightest  pearl  had  Mien  from  the  Hungarian 
Crown.  But^  we  thought,  the  Emperor  has  promised 
that  peace  shall  be  restored  to  our  cities,  our  fields, 
and  our  homesteads;  that  pardon  and  grace  shall  be 
extended  to  our  gallant  countrymen.  It  was  a  delu* 
sion,  but  it  gave  us  some  hope  in  the  sadness  of  our 
psvting. 

The  disarmament  went  on  rapidly.  The  doleful 
scenes  of  Yillagos  were  renewed.  I  had  seen  Hungary 
in  her  glory,  rushing  along  her  career  of  victory  like 
a  meteor,  brilliant  and  brief;  and  now  I  saw  her  sink  in 
the  dust,  extinguished  and  absorbed. 

I  crossed  the  bridge  which  led  from  Eomom.  It  was 
the  same  which  the  Hungarians  had  constructed  in  de- 
spite of  all  the  enemy's  efforts  to  prevent  it.  Here  had 
our  fearless  countrymen  laboured  coolly  and  deliberately 
to  throw  up  this  structure,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of 
death  hurled  upon  them  from  the  guns  of  Austria ;  but 
thdr  bravery,  their  devotion,  were  a  vain  sacrifice.  The 
Hungarian  banner  still  waved  mournfully  upon  the  walls 
of  Eomom — it  was  the  last  dying  sign  of  our  freedom 
and  nationality.  To  me  it  seemed  surrounded* with  a 
gloom  which  defied  the  bright  beams  of  the  morning 
sun.  The  heavy  movements  of  the  troops  and  the 
rumbling  of  the  artillery,  as  they  were  assembling  in 
the  great  Kosalie-square,  were  plainly  audible  upon 
the  bridge. 

I  hastened  away  from  the  spot ;  the  sound  fell  upon 
my  heart  with  a  cold  and  benumbing  effect.  I  could 
only  weep;  tears,  evermore  tears  I  the  only  resource  of 
a  woman.  Oh !  how  I  longed  for  the  bodily  vigour  of 
the  other  sex,  that  I  might  have  been  able  to  carry  out 
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the  intentioius  of  my  souL  I  would  not  haye  fled,  I 
would  not  have  wept ;  but  to  the  last  have  q^posed  the 
tigers  that  were  coming  to  lay  waste  my  country  and 
tear  her  bosom*  It  is  only  on  such  oocosions  that  we 
have  to  regret  our  sex.  The  honours  and  tendemesa 
with  which  we  are  surrounded  might  well  be  exchai^ed 
for  a  share  in  such  a  quarrel,  and  the  opportunity  of 
dying  in  such  a  cause.  Well  could  I  understand  the 
longings  of  Cli&rchen  when  she  felt  her  bodily  weakness 
unable  to  sustain  the  determination  of  her  will,  and 
cried : — 

'*  W«lch  Glttck  londer  Gleichai 
Bin  Manns-bild  za  teiii." 

I  drove  forward,  accompanied  by  the  troops,  which 
were  now  fast  departing  from  Komom.  They  were  all 
silent  and  sad ;  they  felt  no  desire  to  relieve  the  weary 
march,  as  in  former  days,  by  the  laughteivmoving  story 
or  cheerful  song.  They  sought  their  homes  listlessly 
and  sullenly,  as  if  the  beloved  objects  that  there  awaited 
them  had  lost  a  portion  of  their  value  in  the  fidl  of  their 
fatherland. 

I  reached  Buda  on  the  following  day,*  where  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  legitimation.  Having  aocomplisbed 
this,  I  proceeded  to  Pesth.  I  felt  no  more  anxiety  for 
anything ;  all  had  now  become  utterly  indifferent  to  me. 
The  great  drama  was  at  its  catastrophe*  There  was 
but  one  scene  of  slaughter  and  blood  to  terminal  the 
Hungarian  tragedy.  I  stopped  at  my  old  hotel,  and 
there  fresh  tidings  of  evil  reached  me.  Kossuth^ 
mother  and  sisters  had  been  seized  by  order  of  the 
Austrian  Government,  and  were  now  imprisoned  at 
Buda ;  whilst  the  noble  Bathyanyi  was  to  be  hanged. 
I  thought  I  had  lost  all  susceptibility  for  further  anguish 
of  mind,  but  this  intelligence  stung  me  with  a  fresh 
pang.  I  could  not  altogether  believe  it,  desperate  and 
unscrupulous  as  I  knew  those  to  be  into  whose  hands 
he  had  fallen.  The  very  rumour  of  it,  however,  had 
thrown  the  whole  city  of  Pesth  into  a  state  of  violent 
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alarm  and  excitement.  Whenever  two  citizens  met, 
the  first  question  was,  *'  Have  you  heard  that  Bathyanyi 
is  to  be  hanged  ?"  The  intelligence  was  repeated  by 
the  children,  and  a  species  of  benumbed  and  incredulous 
terror  seemed  to  have  seized  the  whole  population.  Yet 
there  it  stood  in  black  and  white — ^*  Count  Louis  Bathy  * 
anyi  is  condemned  to  be  hanged." 

The  chief  of  the  Hungarian  magnates,  the  noble  and 
beautiftd  Bathyanyi,  whose  presence  was  hailed  as  an 
omen  of  blessing  wherever  he  appeared — the  second 
Kossuth,  the  idol  of  the  Magyar  race — ^must  he  hang 
like  a  murderer,  between  heaven  and  earth  ? — ^must  that 
hand,  unstuned  by  a  single  blot,  which  the  best  and 
highest  in  the  land  have  kissed  with  reverence,  dangle 
from  the  gibbet,  like  that  of  a  conmion  felon  ?  Impos* 
sible !  They  would  not  believe  it.  The  horrors  of  the 
most  barbarous  times  offered  nothing  like  it.  The  very 
beasts  of  the  forest  would  have  been  mild  before  that 
calm  and  glorious  countenance.  Austria  would  not 
compromise  herself  with  the  other  nations  of  the  civi«» 
lized  world  by  this  foul  murder.  All  this  was  said,  and 
much  more.  The  foolish  citizens  argued  like  men,  and 
from  human  premises.  They  did  not  consider  that  it 
was  Austria  which  sat  in  judgment,  and  that  Haynau 
was  the  chosen  executioner. 

Who  can  say  he  has  arrived  at  the  lowest  depth  of 
human  suffering  ?  I  thought  at  Villages  that  nature 
could  sustain  no  more  than  I  felt.  I  was  reserved  to 
experience  the  fallacy  of  that  conclusion.  Day  after 
day  the  blackest  intelligence  reached  us  from  every 
quarter.  I  can  say,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words, 
that  my  heart  was  lacerated,  and  the  wounds  were  daily 
opened  afresh.  I  look  not  now  for  healing  except  in 
the  grave :  the  earth  yields  no  balm  for  wounds  like 
mine.  May  it  please  Heaven,  before  I  dose  my  eyes 
in  death,  to  give  me  one  glimpse  of  promise  that  ^y 
country  may  yet  be  ft^e, — one  ray,  however  feeble,  of 
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that  day  which^  if  there  be  truth  in  nature,  shall  sinne 
upon  the  world  yet,  in  the  full  meridian  of  liberty. 

On  the  6th  of  October  I  left  Pesth*  BathyanyTs 
execution  was  postponed,  in  consequenee  of  his  having 
attempted  to  destroy  himself  in  prison  with  a  ds^ger, 
his  sense  of  religion  having  yielded  before  his  terror  of 
the  infamy  prepared  for  him.  The  night  before  my 
departure,  the  rolling  of  waggons,  and  the  heavy  tread 
of  troops  in  the  streets,  told  that  they  were  engaged  in 
executing  the  proscription  which  the  baser  Sylla  of 
modem  times  had  issued.  Many,  without  any  previous 
notice,  were  dragged  from  their  beds,  and  hurried  off 
to  a  sudden  and  shriftless  death.  Woe  to  that  person 
now  upon  whom  the  slightest  suspicion  alighted;  he 
might  bid  fiurewell  for  dreary  years,  if  not  for  ever,  to 
the  blooming  earth  and  the  blue  heavens. 

Let  the  horrors  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  the 
cruelty  of  Torquemada,  be  no  more  held  up  to  the 
wrath  of  mankind,  as  the  last  excess  of  human  depravity. 
Let  the  Austrian  Government  and  Haynau  take  their 
place ;  and  instead  of  Venice  and  its  Council  of  Ten, 
its  Bridge  of  Sighs  and  Chamber  of  Lead,  let  the 
Camarilla  and  its  agents  be  pointed  to,  in  all  future 
ages,  as  having  exceeded,  in  their  tremendous  villany, 
all  that  the  most  hateful  of  mankind  had  previously 
dreamed  of.  The  Neugebaude  of  Pesth  witnessed 
scenes  of  more  callous  and  vile  inhumanity  than  were 
ever  perpetrated  in  the  prison  of  St  Mark.  The  rack 
and  torture  were  there  used,  but  it  was  upon  the  body 
only.  Austria,  with  a  devilish  refinement,  avoided  the 
more  rude  and  tolerable  torture  of  the  flesh,  and  racked 
the  minds  of  her  victims :  yes,  tore  the  living  fibres  of 
their  hearts,  before  consigning  them  to  the  hangman. 
Forty  Colonels  were  condemned  to  death,  at  Arad: 
they  were  led  out  daily  to  see  the  bloody  execution  done 
upon  their  comrades  and  friends.  They  witnessed  in 
this  manner,  the  murder  of  thirteen  Hungarian  (jenends, 
on  the  6th  of  October;  eight  days  after,  they  were 
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th^nselves  led  out  to  execution ;  and  after  haying  suf- 
fered death  in  anticipation^  their  vile  sentence  was 
commuted  to  ten  jears^  imprisonment  in  irons.  Com- 
pared with  tortures  like  these^  the  Spanish  boot  and 
wheel  were  mercy  itself.  The  dungeons  of  Spielberg 
and  Kuffstein,  could  they  speak,  would  reveal  scenes 
of  human  woe  and  suiFering,  far  beyond  anything  ever 
witnessed  by  the  prisons  of  Seville  or  IVIadrid. 

I  directed  my  course  now  to  one  of  my  estates,  which, 
for  sufficient  reasons,  I  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
true  friend,  who  held  it  for  me  in  his  own  name,  and 
faithfully  discharged  his  trust ;  whilst  the  property  was 
saved  from  confiscation  as  well  as  from  plunder.  I 
found  everything  there  in  good  order;  but  of  what 
advantage  could  it  be  to  me  ?  I  had  ventured  all  in 
the  struggle  against  the  party  now  dominant,  and  they 
knew  it.  I  had  deceived  their  utmost  vigilance  in  order 
to  assist  my  fatherland ;  I  had  penetrated  their  camps 
and  fortresses,  even  the  very  palace  of  their  Emperor ; 
and  conveyed  intelligence  from  thence  to  the  champions 
of  freedom. 

Their  vengeance  against  me  was  boundless ;  I  could 
not  hope  to  conceal  myself  from  it,  now  that  it  was 
rampant  in  the  land.  These  chambers  and  fields,  where 
I  had  passed  a  sunny  childhood  in  peace  and  security, 
could  not  shelter  me  from  those  that  sought  my  blood. 
Suspicion  never  sleeps,  and  treason  is  ever  ready  at  its 
service.  I  might  be  denounced  at  any  moment  to  the 
Austrian  authorities,  and  then  death  or  imprisonment 
for  life  were  the  slightest  penalties  I  had  to  expect.  I 
saw  that  flight  and  exile  were  my  lot,  and  prepared  to 
submit  to  it  with  cahnness.  I  spent  one  night  in  the 
halls  of  my  fathers ;  but  even  that  did  not  pass  without 
bringing  tidings  of  fresh  terror  and  distress. 

Danielis  sent  his  servant  to  inform  me,  that  he  with 
four  other  oflScers  had  been  arrested,  and  placed  in  the 
Neugebaude  at  Festh ;  and  to  beg  that  I  would  do  what 
I  could  to  avert  their  fate.     Danielis  had  been  a  true 
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and  faithful  friend ;  I  esteemed  him  as  an  upright  and 
honourable  patriot,  and  felt  the  deepest  distress  at  the 
intelligence  of  his  arrest  I  could  not  resist  his  appeal, 
and  determined  to  go  to  Pesth,  the  citj  of  death  itseif, 
and  even  to  speak  to  Haynau,  believing  that  the  very 
boldness  of  such  a  step  would,  in  some  measure,  secure 
me  from  the  imminent  dangers  with  which  it  was  fraught. 

I  set  out  immediately,  and  on  my  arrival  learned  that 
Haynau  was  absent,  and  that  Prince  Lichtenstein  had 
taken  his  place  until  his  return.  I  went  to  the  Prince 
at  once,  and,  to  my  great  astonishment,  found  that  he 
remembered  me  from  my  first  appearance  at  Court ;  his 
recollection  of  me  was  very  faint,  however,  and  he  had 
no  suspicion  whatever  that  I  had  married  the  Baron 
von  Beck  afterwards.  I  perceived  this  instantly^  and 
did  not  call  myself  by  my  married  nimie,  but  merely 
told  him  that  I  was  living  at  my  country-seat  in  the 
county  of  Pesth.  He  asked  me  very  courteously  to 
what  he  was  indebted  for  the  honour  of  my  visit.  I 
said  I  had  not  come  on  my  own  account,  but  to  appeal 
to  him  on  behalf  of  the  father  of  a  family  who  had 
been  imprisoned,  and  whose  four  young  and  motherless 
children  were  broken-hearted  at  his  lot.  The  Prince 
seemed  moved,  but  Sfdd  he  feared  he  could  not  do  much 
towards  the  liberation  of  any  one.  I  answered,  that  I 
felt  perfectly  certain  that  he  for  whom  I  supplicated 
pardon  would  not  be  found  guilty  of  any  crime  meriting 
severe  punishment,  as  he  had  not  contended  against 
Austria  with  arms  in  his  hands ;  meanwhile,  at  present 
all  I  begged  for  was,  that  Danielis's  estates  and  farms 
might  be  properly  administered  end  taken  care  of,  for, 
in  consequence  of  his  imprisonment,  they  were  IScely 
to  be  entirely  ruined;  and  this  could  be  of  no  advant^e, 
even  should  they  be  by-and-by  confiscated. 

Lichtenstein  was  very  friendly,  and  said  my  petition 
t^iust  be  presented  in  writing.  He  sent  for  an  aide-de- 
camp,  and  told  him  to  go  to  the  chancery,  and  get  a 
petition  of  the  requisite  kind  drawn  op.     J  sat  with 
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the  Prince  whilst  the  petition  was  being  prepared,  and 
took  that  opportunity  to  tell  him  that  this  was  the  same 
Danielis  who  had  saved  the  royal  properties  of  Altschutt 
and  Mai^aret  Island  from  destruction,  when  the  Hun- 
garians held  possession  of  Buda  and  Pesth. 

The  aide-de-camp  returned  with  the  paper>  which  I 
signed,  and  then  took  my  leave,  with  the  Prince's 
promise  that  it  should  be  presented  in  the  proper 
quarter,  and  that  I  should  have  an  answer  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Three  days  afterwards  I  received  a  message  to  the 
effect,  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  granted,  and 
that  Danielis's  property  should  suffer  no  detriment 
during  his  imprisonment.  I  then  applied  for  leave  to 
visit  him  and  die  Kossuth  ladies  in  the  prison ;  this  was 
at  once  accorded  to  me.  I  think  of  Lichtenstein  with 
pleasure ;  he  was  a  man  of  good  principles  and  a  kindly 
nature ;  and  when  Haynau  commenced  his  butcheries 
in  Pesth,  refused  to  stain  himself  with  innocent  blood, 
or  in  any  measure  to  participate  in  the  hideous  crimes 
about  to  be  perpetrated.  He  left  the  dty,  and  Haynau 
remained  to  do  his  deeds  alone. 

Feeling  myself  more  secure  in  a  great  city  like  Pesth, 
so  long  as  I  kept  out  of  view,  than  I  could  be  in  a 
country  dwelling,  I  remained  there  for  some  days.  I 
visited  the  Neugebaude — the  Austrian  Bastile — in 
which  there  were  confined,  at  this  time,  not  fewer  than 
sixteen  hundred  of  Hungary's  noblest  and  bravest 
citizens. 

The  only  opportunity  allowed  for  visiting  the  pri- 
soners, was  from  two  to  three  in  the  afternoon.  The 
prisoner  visited  was  allowed  to  leave  his  cell,  and  walk 
with  the  visitor  in  the  corridors  and  halls  of  the  edifice. 
Here  there  was  entire  liberty  to  speak  on  any  topic 
during  the  time  prescribed.  Numerous  groups  passed 
one  another  in  these  places,  treading  lightly,  and 
whispering  their  communications,  in  order  to  avoid 
disturbing  one  another,  and  to  make  the  mpst  of  the 
precious  moments. 
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Women,  hidden  with  y^,  here  sought  a  last 
interview  with  their  doomed  husbands,  sons,  or  brothers. 
Broken-hearted  fathers,  grey  with  sudden  gcief,  came 
trembling,  to  look  once  more  upon  their  sons,  before 
the  grave  or  the  prison  should  close  upon  them  for  ever. 
It  was  a  deeply  impressive,  an  astounding  scene  of 
living  agony.  Hands  were  clasped  in  silence,  low  aobs 
were  heard  in  every  direction;  whilst  the  continued 
whispering  conveyed  a  more  powerful  intimatiou  of 
anguish  than  the  loudest  shrieks.  It  was  the  very 
language  of  woe. 

Here  one  was  sustaining  a  fainting  woman;  in 
another  place  a  father  was  straining  his  son  to  his  bosom 
in  one  long  parting  embrace.  Every  gesture  and  tone 
that  met  the  eye  or  ear,  spoke  of  hopeless  and  helpless 
sorrow.  I  saw  Danielia,  and  told  him  what  I  had  done. 
He  was  deeply  gratefuL  He  gave  me  some  other 
directions  necessary  to  the  security  of  his  property,  and 
I  took  my  leave.  The  dock  struck  three,  the  hour  of 
departure  had  come.  The  deep  booming  of  the  bell 
had  an  inexpressibly  mournful  sound,  as  it  filled  l^e 
hall  and  passages  of  the  building,  and  startled  the 
various  groups  from  their  doleful  conferences.  Again 
there  was  a  renewal  of  all  those  gestures  and  expressions 
by  which  love  and  sorrow  seek  to  utter  themselTes ; 
but  now  they  were  louder,  and  more  impassioned  than 
at  first. 

The  place  resounded  with  stifled  sobs  and  low  ahtieks, 
some  seemed  imable  to  tear  themselves  away  from  the 
loved  ones  whom  they  were  leaving  in  this  mandon  of 
despair  and  death.  At  length,  the  stem  mandate  of 
the  keepers  of  the  prison  necessitated  a  separation, 
leaving  it  doubtful  whether  visitors  or  visited  were 
most  wretched.  Before  evening,  many  of  the  prisoners 
were  removed  from  their  cells,  never  more  to  look 
upon  the  face  of  man,  until  they  shall  meet  their  mur- 
derer at  the  last  dread  tribunal,  and  say  to  him,  before 
the  Judge  of  all :  "  Thou  didst  it !" 
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On  the  day  following  this  visity  I  employed  myself 
on  behalf  of  Danielis.  My  object  was  to  get  it  attested 
by  unsuspected  Austrians^  that  he  had  preserved  the 
royal  properties  at  Margaret  Island  and  Altschatt  from 
destruction.  I  visited  the  chief  bailiff  of  the  former 
estate ;  and  to  his  credit  I  must  say,  that  he  remem- 
bered Danielis's  interference  with  gratitude,  and 
promised  willingly  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
serve  him.  It  was  now  two  o'clock;  I  had  another 
visit  to  make  to  the  prison.  It  was  one,  at  the  con- 
templation of  which,  I  trembled  myself;  yet  duty, 
friendship,  admiration,  every  motive  which  actuates  the 
human  heart  to  sympathy,  forbade  me  to  leave  the  city 
i?rithout  seeing,  and  endeavouring  to  console,  the  mother 
of  the  illustrious  Kossuth. 

She,  with  his  three  sisters  and  their  children,  had 
been  seized  and  thrust  into  the  common  prison,  by 
order  of  the  Austrian  Government.  They  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  at  Grosswardein,  and, 
60  long  as  they  remained  in  the  power  of  that  people, 
were  treated  with  distinguished  consideration  and 
respect,  although  the  Austrians  had  many  times  at- 
tempted to  subject  them  to  the  grossest  contumely  and 
insult.  The  noble  Csdnyi  had  promised  Kossuth  to 
remain  with  them,  and  his  life  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
fidelity;  for  he  was  captured  with  them,  and  afterwards 
banged  like  a  felon  on  a  common  gibbet. 

I  entered  the  wretched  chamber  allotted  to  them  by 
the  magnanimous  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  stood  for  a 
long  time  speechless  with  conflicting  emotions  of  grief 
and  indignation,  as  I  looked  upon  the  majestic  face  of 
the  mother  of  Hungary's  greatest  man.  She  was  then 
more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  and  yet  her  figure  was 
unbent  by  time.  A  deep  sadness  had  settled  upon  her 
brow,  and  her  eye  seemed  to  have  grown  dim  with 
-weeping.  Little  did  we  think,  when  we  last  met  at 
Debreczin,  that  our  next  meeting  would  take  place 
under  such  circiunstances.     She  flew  into  my  arms, 
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and  covered  my  brow  with  passionate  kissee.  I  oould 
only  press  her  to  my  bosom,  and  mingle  my  tears  with 
hers  and  those  of  her  hapless  daughters.  I  must  not 
violate  the  sanctity  of  a  mother's  -sorrow  by  repeating 
the  subject  of  our  discourse ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it 
turned  continually  upon  the  one  great  theme — ^her  eon, 
the  hero  and  idol  of  his  country ;  and  that  everything 
was  said  which  the  profound  love  and  friendship  he 
oould  inspire  dictated.  We  strove  to  find  comfort  in 
his  glory  and  fame,  not  unsuccessfully;  and  after 
another  cordial  embrace  we  separated. 

The  streets  of  Pesth  swarmed  with  disabled  Hunga- 
rian soldiers,  who  were  destitute  of  all  means  of  living; 
except  charity.     I  felt  deep  compassion  for  the  poor 
fellows,  and  set  on  foot  a  subscription,  which  succeeded 
tolerably,  and  was  the   means  of  relieving  many   of 
them,  and  enabling  them  to  reach  their  distant  homes. 
Whilst  engaged  in  this  manner,  the  journals  brought 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  slaughters  at  Arad.    I  need 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  effect  of  these  tidings  upon 
the  inhabitants    of  Pesth.     The]  sensation  produced 
by  them  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and 
amongst  parties  hitherto  unfriendly  to  us,  sufficiently 
attests  the  nature  of  those  atrocities.     I  shall  sinaply 
say  that,  to  appease  the  manes  of  Latour,  who  was 
killed  by  a  town  mob  broken  loose  from  civil  control^ 
the  following  Hungarian  Generals  were  condemned  to 
death :   Kiss  and  Dezewffy  were  shot.     Aulich,  Dam- 
janich,  Nagy-Sandor,  Torok,  Lahner,  Vecsey,  Knee- 
zich,  Poltenberg,  Leiningen- Westerburg,  and  Schweidd 
were  hanged.     They  were  brought  out  together,  and 
hanged  one  by  one;    those  whose  lot  was  to  come» 
together  with  all   the   Hungarian   officers  in  priaon, 
being  compelled  to  witness  the  death-struggles,  which 
they  were  soon  to  feel  themselves. 

The  civilized  world  stood  aghast  at  this  fearful  deed* 
Even  rebels,  who  had  really  revolted  from  their 
law&il  king,  had  not  been  dealt  with  thus  for  many 
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age&  After  submission,  the  wisest  policy  was  deemed 
to  be  oblivion  in  most  lands  which  laid  claim  to  civili- 
zation ;  bat  that  one  country  should  treat  another  in 
Buch  a  manner,  and  in  direct  violation  of  treaties  and 
stipulations,  seemed  so  monstrous  and  incredible,  that 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  people  refused  to  believe  it. 
What,  when  the  gallant  and  generous  Hungarians  lay 
bound  at  their  feet,  to  cut  their  throats  like  sheep! 
It  is  impossible.  Such  was  the  language  of  many. 
But  they  should  have  remembered  the  policy  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  and  they  would  have  ceased  to 
■wonder. 

The  annihilation  of  Hungary,  as  a  nation,  was  aimed 
at.  One  great  and  terrific  blow,  which  shoidd  lay  hex 
prostrate  in  the  dust,  and  fill  her  heart  with  fear  and 
sttlnnission,  was  determined  upon ;  and  that  blow  was 
struck,  not  in  open  battle,  where  the  contest  is  fair^ 
and  the  feelings  of  the  opponents  are  not  ungenerous^ 
but  by  persons  whom  frequent  defeat  had  envenomed 
against  their  conquerors  in  the  field.  They  had,  by 
the  basest  artifices,  induced  their  victims  to  yield  them- 
selves into  their  power,  and  then  the  blow  descended 
with  malice  and  vindictive  cruelty,  bu<^  as  cowards 
alone  can  feel.  Yes,  the  blow  fell;  but  instead  of 
crashing  the  Hungarian  nati<Hi,  it  has  cut  away  and 
destroyed  the  firmest  prop  of  the  Imperial  throne. 

Never  while  streams  descend  from  the  blue  Carpa- 
thians, or  their  tops  are  white  with  snow,  shall  the 
treachery  of  Austria  be  forgotten  in  Hungary.  The 
shepherd  shall  repeat  the  bloody  tale  of  Arad  in  the 
fields,  and  the  peasant  in  the  cottage.  From  Preaburg 
to  Peterwardein  it  shall  roll  on  the  broad  Danube,  and 
from  thence  to  the  sea.  All  nations  shall  know  of  it^ 
and  class  rt  with  the  day  of  Bartholomew,  and  the 
avtos-da-fe  of  older  and  less  enlightened  times ;  but  in 
the  heart  of  Hungary  it  shall  remain  for  ever,  a  voice 
and  a  warning,  to  refuse  faith  in  the  House  of  Haps- 
bui^,  and  to  hate  it  as  a  duty. 

q2 
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The  time  may  come  when  Austria,  beset  by  enemies 
and  approaching  her  fiiU,  will  beg  for  aid  firom  Hun- 
gary ;  but  she  will  not  receive  it,  the  shades  of  Arad 
would  be  discontented.  It  is  henceforth  the  holiest 
duty  of  every  Hungarian  man  to  love  his  fatherland, 
but  his  next  is  to  hate  Austria  and  the  Hapsburgs. 
Fools  I  they  thought  they  had  destroyed  the  spirit  of 
the  Magyar  race.  They  used  the  hangman's  axe  with 
good-will.  But  I  tell  them  they  have  only  lopped  off 
a  few  branches,  though  tall  and  beautiful,  from  a  tree 
whose  growth  is  perennial,  which  shall  shoot  its  head 
loftier,  and  approach  nearer  to  the  sky  from  the  wounds 
they  have  made.  When  the  great  time  comes,  Hun- 
gary will  not  want  great  men;  the  life- sap  of  Arpad  is 
vigorous,  and  full  of  vital  energy.  They  have  sowed 
the  land  with  dragon's  teeth,  and  when  the  harvest 
comes  the  crop  will  not  be  deficients 

Once  upon  a  time  heathenism  crucified,  and  burnt 
with  pitched  garmenta,  and  threw  to  wild  beasts,  and 
sawed  asunder,  and  crushed  and  mangled  with  every 
device  of  ingenuity,  the  disciples  of  the  Kedeemer,  as 
despotism  has  since  treated  the  friends  and  champions 
of  liberty.  Heathenism  sat  down  after  the  work  of 
death  and  struck  medals,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  iU 
gods  with  many  obscene  rites,  to  celebrate  the  extinction 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  death  of  the  last  Christian. 
But  heathenism  has  forsaken  the  earth,  fled  like  a  grisly 
phantom,  and  left  the  world  to  that  Gospel. 

Will  not  despotism  learn  from  this,  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  it  also  must  flee  with  all  ugly  shadow? 
before  the  light  that  has  dawned  upon  the  world? 
Tyrants  may  kill,  shoot,  and  hang  the  prophets  of  the 
new  epoch,  but  they  cannot  destroy  or  arrest  the 
growing  consciousness  of  power,  nor  the  increasing 
desire  for  freedom  amongst  the  mass  of  mankind.  They 
refuse  to  look  at  the  reality  of  things.  They  believe 
in  themselves  alone.  They  hide  themselves  firom  truth 
in  unreal  fancies — the  foolish  traditions  of  their  houses 
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and  dynastied*  And  because  they  choose  darkness 
rather  than  light,  imagine  that  they  have  fixed  the 
sun,  which  is^  meanwhile^  rising  calmly  and  gi^andly, 
exposing,  as  it  rises,  these  intoxicated  and  infatuated 
beings  to  the  scOm  and  disgust  of  mankind* 

The  pretext  under  which  the  murders  of  Arad  were 
conmiitted,  was  retaliation  for  the  death  of  Latour  and 
Lambert.  Now,  it  was  well  known  at  Vienna,  that 
these  men  were  put  to  death  by  a  rude  mob  under 
sudden  excitement,  that  every  educated  person  in  Hun- 
gary disapproved  of  these  deeds  as  shameful  and  cruel. 
Yet,  for  these  deeds,  thirteen  Hungarian  Generals, 
who  mourned  over  them  as  disgraceful  to  the  country^ 
were  condemned  to  die  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman.  Thirteen  men,  some  of  noble,  all  of  high 
birth,  educated,  enlightened  men,  animated  with  the 
purest  and  most  exalted  principles,  most  of  them  in 
the  bloom  of  life,  each  of  them  the  centre  of  many 
loving  relationships ;  men  who  had  earned  the  admira-^ 
tion  and  applause  of  their  country  by  their  heroic 
qualities,  and  who  would  have  died  rather  than  commit 
the  deeds  for  which  they  died,  were  consigned  to  the 
hideous  minister,  whose  polluted  fingers  had  hitherto 
adjusted  the  cord  to  the  neck  of  rude  ruffianism,  to 
rid  the  world  of  miscreants  unworthy  of  a  place  in  it 

longer. 

Forgive  me,  reader,  if  I  linger  by  the  bloody  and 
dishonoured  graves  of  these  men.  They  were  my 
friends ;  and  had  you  known  them  as  I  did,  you  too 
would  help  me  to  do  justice  to  their  memory,  and  to 
hold  up  to  the  horror  and  admonition  of  mankind  the 
conduct  of  their  assassins. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVin. 

My  feelings  and  tboogltts  respecting  the  Austrian  murden— Change  in 
(he  Palace  Bathyanyi — Fresh  murders  by  Haynau — Prince  WoTonettky 
hanged — Implacable  vengeance  of  the  Ajrchduchess  Sophia — I  Tentme 
to  seek  an  inteiriew  with  Haynau  on  Danielis's  behalf — Ha3riiau's  nge 
against  Kossuth—  He  entraps  the  Deputies — He  evades  the  treaty  of 
Komom — ^Treatment  of  the  Hungarian  officers — Prq>arations  for  flight 
-^A  gleam  of  sunshine — Kossuth's  children*- Danielis's  life  saved-^ 
Public  honour  to  Kossuth's  family — Kossuth's  poverty — ^Kossuth'a 
mother — Her  sorrows — Kossuth's  sister,  Meszi^nyi — Haynau'a  reign 
of  terror — Departure  from  Pesth — Arrival  at  Raab. 

I  CANNOT  foi^et  murdered  kinsmen  and  friends: 
even  now,  although  a  year  has  passed  since  the  earth 
closed  over  their  mangled  bodies,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
persuade  myself  that  these  things  can  be.  Often  do  I 
see  them  in  thought  as  they  once  stood  living  bef<Nre 
my  eyes.  There  is  the  venerable  and  courtly  Kiss,  the 
m,unificent  patron  of  art,  the  kind  master  and  indulgent 
landlord,  the  lover  and  friend  of  genius  in  every  land 
Can  it  be,  that  that  gracious  countenance  and  stately 
bearing  did  not  awake  the  reverence  of  the  savages  of 
Austria  ?  Alas !  no.  That  eye  which  always  beamed 
with  nuld  benevolence  is  quenched  in  death ;  that  gentle 
yet  gallant  heart  lies  in  a  felon's  grave,  with  Aulich, 
the  brave  and  steady  champion  of  Hungary  and  liberty. 

There  also  lies  the  Herculean  form  of  Damjanidi^ 
the  Achilles  of  the  war,  whose  raven  locks  were  a 
standard  of  victory  to  the  troops,  wherever  he  appeared 
in  the  battle ;  and  Nagy-Sandor,  the  Magyar,  carrying 
in  his  countenance  the  type,  and  in  his  heart,  the  fire 
of  our  race,  he  too  lies  festering  in  his  blood,  where  he 
has  been  laid  by  the  Austrian  despot  A  meet  com- 
panion in  death  as  in  glory  for  the  Oriental  Magyar, 
was  the  small  and  gentle  Poltenberg,  feeble  in  body, 
but  great  and  strong  in  mind ;  a  child  in  the  peaceful 
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intercourse  of  private  life,  but  a  lion  in  battle,  fearing 
neither  danger  nor  death  in  the  cause  of  liberty.    That 
venerable  father  shall  not  see  his  son  again,  his  white 
hairs  shall  go  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave;  that 
faithful  wife  may  look  long  from  the  gardens  of  Kaiser's 
Ebbersdorf, — ^her  hero  shall  return  no  more.    He  was 
faithful  in  friendship  and  in  love,  and  he  forgot  not  his 
allegiance  to  liberty.    Honours  and  preferments  awaited 
him  in  Vienna,  if  he  would  only  prove  false ;  but  he 
was  true  to  the  death,  and  he  sleeps  in  a  grave  dis- 
honoured   by   Austria.      The    Count   of  Leiningen-> 
Westerburg  is  joined  in  this  fellowship  of  death.     He 
came  from  the  lands  of  the  distant  Rhine ;  his  gigantic 
frame,  his  blue  eyes,  and  yellow  hair,  bespoke  him  a 
son  of  the  unconquered  Teutonic  race ;  but  his  heart 
was  devoted  to  liberty,  and  he  came  to  ue  to  fight  and 
to  die  for  that  hallowed  cause.     His  corpse  was  given 
np  to  his  friends,  and  conveyed  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,   amidst  loud  lamentations.     He  sleeps  in  the 
grave  of  his  fathers,  where  his  dust  has  been  conse- 
crated by  the  tears  of  love  and  friendship.     Farewell, 
ye  heroes  and  kinsmen !     It  is  pain  to  part  from  you 
even   in   contemplation;    I  would   say  more  in  your 
honour,  but  it  is  needless ;  truth  shall  spring  out  of  the 
ground,  and  righteousness  shall  look  down  from  Heaven. 
Your  names  shall  be  household  words  in  Hungary,  and 
in  other  years,  when  mothers  teach  their  babes  lessons 
of  truth  and  honour,  your  bright  examples  shall  point 
and  illustrate  their  speech,  whilst  the  future  heroes  of 
our  fatherland  gather  inspiration  from  your  memory. 

Tlie  sorrow  and  ruin  caused  by  these  bloody  execu- 
tions w;is  indescribable.  The  wife  of  Damjanich  became 
insane,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  regretted  that  she  has 
remained  so,  incurably.  It  would  be  cruel  to  recal  her 
from  her  innocent  wanderings  to  the  stem  consciousness 
of  her  misery.  The  woe  of  Poltenberg's  family,  I  can 
only  imagine;  I  could  never  summon  courage  enough 
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to  visit  them  after  his  death.  He  was  beloTed  with 
more  than  common  affection  by  his  fieither  and  wife. 
The  manner  in  which  they  spoke  of  him  to  me,  and 
the  exquisite  susceptibility  both  displayed,  made  me 
dread,  for  the  balance  of  my  own  minc^  an  interview 
with  them,  when  the  star  of  their  existence  was  queodied 
in  blood* 

As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  £rom  the  shock  which  I 
experienced  on  hearing  of  the  terrific  crimes  of  Hay* 
nau,  at  Arad,  I  endeavoured  to  do  a  little  more  for  poor 
Danielis.  It  would  be  something  to  save  even  one  life 
from  the  jaws  of  the  devouring  monster.  I  repaired  to 
the  bureau  of  the  Minister,  which  was  in  the  Palace  of 
Bathyanyi,  in  order  to  obtain  a  visiting-order  to  the 
Neugebaude.  I  found  a  great  multitude  of  ladies 
waiting  in  the  ante-room  with  a  similar  object.  IVIany 
of  them  had  already  attended  there  for  several  houia 
What  silent  anguiedi  and  suffering  have  I  seen  in  this 
chamber  I  How  different  from  the  gay  scenes  in  which 
I  had  formerly  mingled,  when  its  noble  owner,  in 
liberty  and  honour,  assembled  round  him  the  nobility 
and  learning  of  the  land  to  share  his  princely  hospi-^ 
tality  1  Then,  I  was  free  from  care  and  sorrow :  but 
now,  a  widow,  without  property  or  iiiends,  ruined^  and 
my  life  sought  after!  I  sat  upon  the  very  benches 
where  my  servants  had  waited  for  my  ordecsi,  but  too 
happy  to  escape  observation,  whilst  I  made  this  last 
venture  for  an  imprisoned  friend. 

At  last  I  received  my  pass,  and  repaired  to  the 
Neugebaude.  The  first  person  I  met  in  that  house  of 
doom  was  the  Baroness  Fetzenak.  Her  husband  had 
just  been  arrested  and  put  in  prison.  She  was  in  utter 
despair,  and  said  that  dl  efforts  on  his  behalf  were  use- 
less. She  had  a  secret  presentiment  that  she  should 
never  see  him  again.  I  tried  to  give  her  some  hope, 
but  in  vain;  she  refused  to  be  comforted.  Her  antici* 
pations  of  evil  were  not  unfounded,  for  a  few  days 
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afterwards  he  died  on  the  same  gibbet  with  the  noblo 
Csinyi,  the  type  of  antique  Roman  Tirtue. 

Prince  Wovonetzky  the  younger  soon  followed  them. 
He  was  a  gracious  and  amiable  youths  and  died  in  the 
caning  bloom  of  manhood.  He  was  the  most  beautiful 
person  in  all  Gallicia^  and  his  early  life  gave  promise  of 
a  glorious  maturity.  I  saw  him  on  this  occasion:  he 
begged  me  to  send  a  letter  to  his  mother,  requesting 
her  to  intercede  for  his  life  with  the  Archduchess 
Sophia.  I  did  so;  but  it  was  too  late*  His  mother 
threw  herself  at  the  Emperor's  feet,  and  bathed  them 
with  her  tears.  The  first  nobility  of  Gallicia  went  to 
Vienna  to  beg  for  his  life :  all  means  were  used  to  melt 
the  heart  of  the  boy-Emperor,  but  in  vain.  Neither 
the  brilliant  beauty  of  the  Polish  Antinous,  nor  his 
splendid  endowments,  could  move  compassion :  he  was 
condemned  to  the  gallows  in  his  twentieth  year.  A 
stone  might  have  felt  pity,  but  the  heart  of  Sophia, 
the  soul  of  the  Camarilla,  and  ruler  of  the  Emperor, 
remained  unmoved,  incapable  of  any  emotion  save  ven* 
geance — stem,  dark,  implacable  vengeance — ^insatiable 
for  blood. 

Of  all  the  multitude  in  the  Neugebaude,  the  only  one 
to  whom  I  could  bring  any  comfort  was  Danielis.  His 
affiiirs  were  in  a  fair  way  of  arrangement,  but  his  per- 
sonal danger  was  still  great.  He  begged  me  to  see 
Haynau,  and  to  prevail  upon  him,  if  possible,  at  least 
to  hear  Danielis  in  his  own  defence.  The  prisoners 
knew  of  the  death  of  Bathyanyi,  but  as  yet  the  fetal 
tidings  from  Arad  had  not  reached  them,  and  every  one 
made  it  a  duty  to  conceal  these  atrocities  from  them. 

I  left  this  place  of  mourning,  and  retired  to  my  hotel. 
I  had  pledged  myself  to  see  Haynau  on  Danielis's  be- 
half, and  my  promise  must  now  be  fulfilled.  I  went  to 
Haynau's  residence,  and,  after  waiting  a  long  time,  was 
introduced  to  his  presence.  He  received  me  politely, 
and  I  felt  encouraged.     I  told  him  that  I  had  come  on 
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behalf  of  Colonel  Danielis,  and  mentioned  that  he  was 
the  father  of  a  helpIesB  family ;  that  he  had  not  fought 
against  Austria,  and  dwelt  particularly  on  his  having 
saved  the  royal  estates  from  destruction,  of  which,  I 
said,  I  could  bring  him  satisfactory  evidence.  Haynan 
said  that  the  chief  bailiff  of  the  crown  property  had 
been  already  with  him,  and  had  represented  the  service 
of  the  prisoner  upon  that  occasion  in  a  very  favourable 
light ;  that  this  afforded  sufficieiit  ground  for  his  p^- 
don,  but  still  he  could  not  be  liberated  until  it  came  to 
his  turn  to  be  examined.     This  was  very  satis^EK^iy. 

I  felt  emboldened  to  present  a  petition  whidi  Kos- 
suth's mother  had  intrusted  to  me,  praying  that  his 
children  might  be  placed  with  herself.  He  took  the 
paper  and  read  it,  and  his  natural  character  returned — 
he  was  Haynau  once  more ;  a  dark  frown,  like  a  thun- 
der-cloud, gathered  upon  his  brow.  **  What  V*  said  he, 
in  a  voice  hoarse  with  passion,  ^^  what !  do  you  want 
the  children  to  receive  the  same  revolutionary  training 
as  their  father?  The  women  of  Hungary  have  the 
devil  in  their  hearts,  and  are  guilty  of  infinite  mischie£ 
No,  I  tell  you ;  the  girl  shall  be  placed  in  a  convent, 
and  the  boys  brought  up  in  Vienna  under  surveillance. 
Go:  that  is  the  will  of  his  Majesty.^'  He  asked  me 
how  I  had  become  acquainted  with  Kossuth  and  his 
mother?  I  told  him  what  I  thought  proper,  and  he 
left  me  with  a  volley  of  filthy  abuse  against  the  illus- 
trious exile  and  his  family.  These  were  bad  tidings  to 
bring  to  the  aged  mother.  I  tried  to  comfort  her  as 
well  as  I  could,  and  after  this  visited  her  much  more 
frequently  than  I  did  before. 

The  deputies  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  had  been 
already  two  months  in  Festh  waiting  for  examination. 
They  begged  urgently  that  the  process  might  be 
hastened,  and  that  they  might  not  be  kept  any  longer 
in  suspense.  Haynau  replied  that  he  could  not  hear 
any  of  them  until  all  were  assembled ;  that  it  would  be 
much  wiser  for  those  who  had  fled  to  return  at  cmce. 
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and  have  the  matter  concluded.  He  gave  them  to 
understand,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  waa  disposed  to 
deal  very  leniently  with  them,  or  even  to  pardon  them 
altogether.  The  deputies  who  had  fled,  and  were  con- 
cealed in  the  cottages  and  faarm-houses,  or  wandered 
through  the  country  in  di^uise,  immediately  returned. 
They  were  all  instantly  seized  and  imprisoned,  whilst 
the  hyena  laughed  at  the  success  of  his  device,  which 
had  brought  them  into  his  power.  Many  of  them  were 
condemned  to  long  periods  of  imprisonment  at  once, 
without  trial,  and  afterwards  received  formal  sentence. 
The  last  judgment  of  this  kind^was  published  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  1860.  Thus  was  the  very  confi- 
dence which  these  men^  in  their  simplicity,  reposed  in 
the  solemn  word  of  Austria,  made  the  means  of  luring 
them  to  their  ruin. 

But  Haynau's  thorough  contempt  for  truth  and 
honour  went  much  farther  than  this.  The  conditions 
under  which  Komorn  was  surrendered,  and  which  were 
subscribed  by  the  Emperor,  were  no  more  thotight  of. 
The  troops  were  forced  to  enlist  in  the  Austrian  ser- 
vice, though  there  was  an  express  stipulation  against  it. 
Klapka  protested,  from  London,  and  was  laughed  at  by 
the  Camarilla.  Haynau  had  been  brought  up  by  the 
Jesuits,  whose  doctrine,  '^that  the  end  sanctifies  the 
means,"  he  had  never  forgotten.  He  said  that,  in  the 
treaty  of  Komorn,  he  had  merely  understood  the  for- 
tress to  be  included,  and  not  the  town ;  that,  therefore, 
the  troops  quartered  in  the  town,  as  well  as  those 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  no  claim  whatever 
to  the  benefits  of  the  treaty ;  yet  they  had  every  one 
of  them  Haynau^s  own  safe-conduct  in  their  hands.  It 
was  a  feeble  renewal  of  the  fatal  trick  played  upon 
John  Huss,  when,  with  the  Emperor's  safe-conduct  in 
his  hand,  he  was,  by  the  Emperor's  leave,  committed  to 
the  flames. 

With  the  other  troops  who  had  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  Government  was 
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different  They,  without  any  distinction  of  rank  or 
birth,  were  compelled  to  Tenlist  as  private  soldiers, 
and  addressed  with  a  word  in  German  equivalent  to 
«  Sirrah  1"  or,  **  You,  Sir !''  Thus  Baron  von  Bod- 
manitzky,  one  of  the  noblest  and  richest  men  in  the 
country,  was  compelled  to  serve  as  a  common  driver  in 
the  artillery,  generally  the  lowest  class  in  the  army. 
Thus  also  a  Bathyanyi  and  an  Esterhazy  were  com- 
pelled to  carry  the  musket  as  private  sentinels,  and 
Lght  be  Been  promenading  ^th  the  Hungamn 
nobility,  in  the  dress  of  common  soldiers,  or  taking 
their  place  in  the  inner  circle,  in  spite  of  the  malice 
which  degraded  itself  in  attempting  to  degrade  them. 
It  must  have  been  sorely  mortifying  to  the  Austrian 
Government  to  see  these  ^^ common  soldiers"  greeted 
throughout  Vienna  with  the  most  profound  respect  by 
all  classes,  whilst  their  own  officers  were  pa.s5ed  by 
unnoticed,  utterly  ignored,  or  treated  with  contempts 

Having  now  done  all  that  I  could  for  my  friends,  I 
began  to  think  of  my  own  safety*  I  could  not  expect 
to  remain  long  undiscovered,  when  the  great  mass  of 
the  prisoners  were  disposed  of,  and  the  Government 
should  be  at  leisure  to  hunt  out  other  ofTenders.  I 
sold  my  carriage  and  horses  piivately,  for  the  fourth 
part  of  the  smn  which  they  had  cost  me.  It  gave  me 
pain  to  part  with  these  silent  companions  and  witnesses 
of  my  adventures ;  but  when  so  many  dear  friends  had 
been  slaughtered  or  ruined,  I  felt  the  less  regret  at 
yielding  to  this  necessity. 

Common  prudence  required  that  I  should  make  my 
dispositions  for  flight  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  for  the 
proscription  was  daily  extending,  and  the  denunciation 
of  individuals,  hitherto  unsuspected,  increasing  every 
hour.  However  I  might  endeavour  to  put  off  the 
thought  of  leaving  my  native  land,  it  returned  again 
and  again  with  increasing  importunity.  Indeed,  it  was 
high  time  for  every  one,  without  respect  to  rank  or 
sex,  who  was  obnoxious  to  the  Austrian  Govenunent» 
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to  endeayonr  to  escape  from  the  fangs  of  the  tigers 
which  it  had  let  loose  upon  the  people.  Ladies  of  high 
birth  and  influence  were  throst  into  the  common  prison 
in  great  numbers^  simply  because  they  were  related  to 
Hungarian  officers  or  statesmen.  Others^  who  had  not 
even  that  offence  to  answer  for^  were  scourged  with 
rods  in  the  open  streets.  How  then  could  I  hope  to 
escape  the  most  cruel  tortures^  who^  compared  with 
these  ladies,  had  the  sins  of  a  world  upon  my  head^  in 
the  judgment  of  Austria  ? 

One  estate  still  remained  to  me^  and  this  I  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  person  who  had  taken  care  of  it  during 
my  wandering,  to  use  it  as  his  own,  until  better  times 
might  enable  me,  without  danger,  to  claim  its  restitution. 
At  first  I  had  the  idea  of  fleeing  to  Turkey,  and  sharing 
Kossuth's  exile;  but  it  was  impossible;  the  Turkish 
frontiers  were  so  closely  watched,  that  no  one  dared 
attempt  to  cross  them.  I  could  not  ask  Haynau  for  a 
passport  to  the  land  where  Kossuth  had  taken  refuge, 
without  imminent  risk  of  discovery.  I  determined  to 
go  to  England,  by  way  of  Hamburgh,  and  once  there^ 
I  thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  reach  Turkey. 

I  devoted  myself  now  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
plan,  and  was  encouraged  by  one  passing  gleam  of  sun- 
shine, which  broke  through  the  sorrowful  shades  which 
had  so  long  surrounded  me.  Kossuth's  family  were  set 
at  liberty,  that  is  to  say,  his  mother  and  his  three 
sisters.  His  children  were  still  in  prison,  and  continued 
in  captivity  till  the  following  year.  .  They  were  three 
in  number :  Wilma,  a  beautiful  little  maiden  of  ten ; 
and  two  boys,  Ferenz,  aged  eight,  and  Lajos,  six  years. 
The  father's  bright  spirit  animated  them  all. 

When  Haynau  visited  them,  he  addressed  them  in 
German,  and  they,[to  his  great  embarrassment,  answered 
in  Hungarian,  of  which  he  was  totaUy  ignorant.  The 
eldest  lad  then  said  to  him  in  German:  ^^  What  I  so 
renowned  a  man  as  you  not  understand  Hungarian  I" 
Haynau  scarcely  knew  what  to  say  to  this;  it  was  evident 
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that  the  boy  looked  upon  the  Magyar  laiiguage  as  tiie 
iiatural  speech  of  all  soldiers.  I  visited  them  myself 
afterwards  at  Presburg,  %yhen  little  Wilma  said  to  me : 
'^  What  do  you  think.  Baroness  ?  Haynau  has  been  to 
see  us,  and  promised  that  we  should  soon  leave  this 
nasty  prison.  But,  indeed,"  added  she,  with  a  proud 
look,  which  reminded  me  of  her  father,  '^  I  assuve  you 
we  did  not  ask  him  to  let  us  out;  for  he  is  papa's 
enemy." 

With  the  exceptions  of  being  in  captivity,  and  sepa- 
rated  from  their  parents,  they  were  as  comfortable  aa 
their  friends  could  desire.  They  had  a  tutor  and  ser- 
vants, and  were  very  carefully  attended  to.  The 
citizens  of  Presburg  were  never  weary  of  showing 
their  affection  for  them.  Their  rooms  were  strewed 
with  toys,  and  everything  likely  to  please  children. 
The  slightest  wish  of  the  little  creatures  was  instantly 
gratified  by  the  good  people  of  Presburg,  regardless  of 
expense  or  trouble ;  and  it  was  well  for  the  children 
that  they  did  not  continue  long  the  objects  of  such 
affectionate,  almost  idolatrous,  homage.  It  might  have 
effectually  spoiled  them.  As  for  the  mother  of  the 
children,  whether  she  had  concealed  herself  or  fled, 
whether  she  was  dead  or  living,  nobody  knew. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  long  digression  by  the 
mention  of  £ossuth's  family,  which  I  had  now  the  con- 
solation of  seeing  as  happy  as  they  could  be,  whikt  he 
was  in  sorrow  and  exile.  I  had  the  further  satisfaction, 
during  those  days,  of  seeing  my  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  imprisoned  Danielis  crowned  with  the  most  suc- 
cessful results.  He  was  set  at  liberty ;  but  his  services 
in  preserving  the  Crown  property  would  have  hardly 
been  deemed  sufficient  to  procure  his  pardon,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fellowing  circumstance. 

When  the  Constitution  of  March  was  granted,  it 
was  sworn  to  publicly  by  a  certain  Major  Rosenbaum. 
When  Prince  Windischgratz  came  into  Hungary  in 
the  following  January,  however,  Rosenbaum,  thinking 
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there  was  no  iiirtlier  hope  for  the  Hungarians,  foi^ot 
his  oath,  and  went  over  to  the  Austrians.  He  was 
appointed  to  assist  Henzi  in  the  defence  of  Buda,  and 
upon  the  storming  of  that  fortress  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Hungarians.  Grorgej  immediately  condemned 
him  to  be  shot  as  a  deserter.  His  two  sisters,  who  had 
been  yery  intonate  with  Danielis's  late  wife,  heard  of 
his  doom,  and  came  to  Daniehs  in  a  state  of  distraction, 
begging  him  to  save  the  life  of  their  unhappy  brother. 
Danielis  listened  to  their  prayer,  and  by  his  influence 
Bosenbaum  escaped  the  fate  prepared  for  him. 

The  condition  of  both  parties  was  now  exactly 
reversed.  Rosenbaum  was  at  liberty,  and  had  regained 
his  rank  in  the  Austrian  service.  Danielis  was  trem- 
bling for  his  life.  I  went  to  the  former,  and  begged  him 
to  interest  himself  for  Danielis.  He  answered,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  could 
do  on  behalf  of  a  ^^  traitor."  I  could  not  conceal  my 
indignation,  and  said :  ^^  Do  for  him  only  what  he  once 
did  for  you,  and  I  ask  no  more." 

I  left  him,  believing  him  to  be  a  worthless  and 
ungrateful  character;  but  he  was  not  without  feeling. 
He  went  to  Haynau,  and  represented  the  matter  to 
him,  and  this,  with  what  he  had  done  at  Margaret 
Island,  opened  his  prison  doors.  He  came  to  me  imme- 
diately to  thank  me  for  what  I  had  done,  and  we  went 
together  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Kossuth  ladies.  We  found 
them  in  great  joy  at  their  recovered  liberty.  Their 
house  presented  the  appearance  of  a  royal  reception. 
The  street  was  thronged  with  the  carriages  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  hastening  to  congratulate  them.  It 
was  with  much  difficulty  we  approached  the  door.  I 
rejoiced  exceedingly  that  this  manifestation  of  public 
feeling  took  place,  in  spite  of  the  suspicions  which 
attached  to  every  one  who  dared  to  admire  the  great 
man,  who  was  thus  honoured  in  his  relatives.  But  it 
was  not  mere  feeling,  it  was  a  deeper  principle  of  love 
and  devotion. 
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This  principle  took  expression  in  the  least  question- 
able form,  for  many  of  the  richest  of  the  Magyar 
nobility  offered  their  houses  and  lands  to  the  family  of 
Kossuth,  and  would  truly  have  deemed  it  an  honour  to 
have  supplied  them  with  everything  in  their  possession, 
even  to  llie  impoverishing  of  themselves*  Kossuth  had 
left  the  country  poor,  as  he  waa  bom.  The  wealth  of 
a  nation  had  passed  through  his  hands,  but  they  were 
clean  from  any  soil.  Even  his  relatives  who  were  thus 
caressed  and  honoured,  had  no  earthly  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  but  the  poorest  peasant  in  Hungary  would 
have  gladly  curtailed  his  scanty  meal  to  contribute  to 
the  ease  and  happiness  of  that  name  which  was  the 
object  of  his  highest  admiration. 

When  I  told  the  venerable  mother  that  I  wajB  about 
to  leave  the  country,  and  would  probably  see  her  son 
in  his  exile,  she  wept  upon  my  neck  long  and  bitterly; 
she  kissed  me  and  blessed  me  in  the  old  pati-iarchal 
manner.  **  Greet  my  son,"  said  she,  '*  with  all  the  love 
of  a  mother's  heart;  tell  him  from  me  to  seek  under 
the  palms  of  the  East  that  repose  which  he  must  not 
hope  for  in  his  &therland ;  tell  him  that,  though  he  has 
not  been,  able  to  save  it,  there  is  a  righteous  and  mer- 
ciful Providence,  which,  in  its  own  time,  will  bring  us 
peace  and  freedom.  Go,  my  daughter,  and  may  God 
be  ever  with  you !" 

With  this  farewell,  I  parted  from  the  mother  of  the 
greatest  and  loftiest  of  men.  She  was  a  small  woman, 
with  white  hair  and  black  sparkling  eyes.  In  her  youth 
she  had  been  beautiful,  and  had  preserved  considerable 
remains  of  her  early  grace  till  within  the  last  two  years; 
but  continued  anxiety  on  account  of  her  son,  with  her 
recent  trouble,  had  entirely  banished  her  good  looks, 
and  reduced  her  to  a  mere  skeleton.  Her  lively  manner 
was  subdued ;  every  word  she  spoke  was  accompanied 
with  tears.  Her  voice  had  a  touching  tremor,  which 
no  one  could  hear  unmoved. 

She  had  suffered  infinitely,  not  only  during  the  last 
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period  of  the  war,  but  previously,  when  her  son  occupied 
the  comparatively  private  position  of  a  member  of  the 
Diet  His  fiery  patriotism  had  given  offence  to  Austria^ 
which  his  writings  were  in  nowise  calculated  to  diminish. 
An  opportunity  offered,  at  length,  of  visiting  him  with, 
signal  vengeance  for  some  writings  which  breathed 
more  than  the  common  spirit  of  defiance  and  execration 
of  tyranny ;  he  was  imprisoned  for  three  years,  Tiiis 
was  but  the  beginning  of  her  sorrows. 

She  had  sacrificed  all  her  property  to  the  promotion 
of  her  son's  views,  and  was  reduced  to  absolute  poverty. 
She  had  to  struggle  with  the  multiplied  embarrassments 
of  such  a  condition  throughout  all  that  period  during 
which  her  son  was  arousing  the  spirit  of  the  nation; 
yet  she  never  lost  a  particle  of  her  patriotism,  nor  of 
her  devotion  to  liberty.  I  believe  that  all  her  domestic 
sorrows  did  not  cause  her  such  a  pang  as  the  invasion 
of  Hungary  by  the  Croats.  On  that  occasion  she  went 
to  the  house  of  the  Diet,  and  ascended  the  tribune 
clothed  in  deep  mourning,  where  she  declared  that  she 
would  never  wear  any  other  colour  so  long  as  her 
country  remained  enslaved  and  imavenged.  She  kept 
her  word,  and  never  afterwards  appeared  except  in 
garments  of  deep  black. 

She  had  three  daughters;  the  younger  had  been 
married  to  a  landed  proprietor,  named  Meszlenyi ;  but 
was  left  a  widow  before  the  breaking  out  of  our  troubles. 
She  possessed  great  spirit  and  determination,  and  was 
in  every  respect  a  person  of  the  first  ability.  During 
the  war  she  was  directress  of  all  the  hospitals  in  Hun<- 
gary,  and  did  eminent  service,  for  which  she  deserved 
well  of  our  common  humanity,  by  the  refoims  and 
improvements  she  introduced  into  these  institutions. 
She  possessed  an  amazing  knowledge  of  state  affairs ; 
her  penetration  into  character  and  motives  was  very 
great,  and  obtained  for  her  extensive  influence.  From 
the  very  beginning  she  had  formed  a  correct  estimate 
of  Gorgey ;  she  saw  that  he  did  not  mean  to  act  honour^ 
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ably  by  her  brother;  and  said  plainly  to  many,  who 
smiled  at  it  then,  but  have  since  remembered  it,  that 
Gorgey  was  a  traitor.  Her  opinions  were  well-known, 
and  they  were  quoted  as  authority  by  many. .  It  w», 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  she  was  impriscmed  byliie 
Austrians,  though  they  were  almost  as  mudi  benefited 
by  her  hospital  administration  as  our  own  soldiers ;  tor 
their  wounded  were  treated  exactly  as  if  they  had  been 
Hungarians. 

The  other  two  sisters  were  of  a  softer  and  more  timid 
nature;  they  troubled  themselves  little  with  politics, 
and  wished  rather  for  the  peaceful  happiness  of 
life  than  the  more  agitating  and  brilliant,  but  less 
fying,  joys  of  a  public  career.  One  of  them  had  married 
a  gentleman  of  property,  but,  like  many  others,  he  lost 
it  during  the  war.  They  were  now  in  a  state  of  entire 
poverty. 

But  I  had  waited  in  Pesth  till  the  last  mi»iieat; 
denunciations,  imprisonments,  hanging,  and  shooting 
were  going  on  with  increasing  fury.  The  complete 
absence  of  even  a  show  of  respect  for  law  or  equity  in 
these  proceedings  was  truly  alarming.  Haynau's  sin^e 
will  was  the  only  law  of  Pesth,  and  of  Hungary,  during 
the  reign  of  terror.  It  is  absurd  to  endeavour  to  relieve 
that  man,  asrl  must  call  him,  in  deference  to  his  shape, 
from  the  odium  of  these  frightful  assassinations. 

He  was,  it  is  true,  the  tool  of  a  Government  which 
delighted  in  blood ;  but  then,  he  was  a  willing  instru- 
ment. The  work  appointed  him  suited  his  taste.  He 
did  it  con  amore.  A  noble-minded  man  would  have 
died  rather  than  have  been  the  common  butcher  and 
hangman  of  a  vile  Government.  Haynau  not  only  slew 
his  victims  basely,  like  a  coward  and  a  villain,  wh«i 
their  hands  were  bound,  but  he  violated  treaties  signed 
by  himself  and  his  Emperor.  He  broke  his  own  word. 
He  cast  truth,  morality,  and  honour  to  the  winds,  in 
order  to  get  his  victims  into  his  hands.  He  used  every 
device  which  his  serpent  heart  dictated.     He  fawned ; 
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he  flattered;  he  called  forth  theur  confidence,  and 
betiajed  them  through  their  very  fifuth  in  himself.  No 
principle  of  religion  or  morals — no  practice,  or  custom, 
honoured  amongst  men,  had  any  sanctity  for  him,  when 
it  stood  between  him  and  his  prey.  He  slew  them  even 
after  they  had  laid  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar. 

But  why  should  we  dwell  upon  the  conduct  of  one 
wretched  man?  In  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  there 
will  be  found  natures  capable  of  doing  what  Haynau 
has  done.  It  is  the  system  which  makes  it  possible  for 
such  beings  to  have  power  over  their  fellow-creatures^ 
upon  which  our  indignation  should  be  directed.  Where- 
ever  there  is  despotism,  there  will  be  Haynaus :  they 
are  the  natural  growth  of  such  a  soiL 

I  felt  the  ground  on  which  I  stood  at  Pesth  growing 
narrower  every  hour.  I  knew  not  that  the  next  moment 
would  not  bring  down  upon  my  head  the  sword  that 
was  suspended  by  but  a  single  hair.  I  left  therefore  for 
Presburg,  intending,  when  I  reached  that  city,  to  con- 
sider what  my  future  course  should  be.  I  drove  over 
the  suspension-bridge^  which  unites  the  sister  cities ;  I 
thought  it  was  probably  for  the  last  time.  A  long  and 
weary  pilgrimage  was  before  me ;  and  a  dreary  exile 
from  the  land  of  my  fathers.  In  these  cities  I  had, 
from  my  childhood,  enjoyed  all  that  wealth  and  love 
could  yield.  My  life  bad  passed  amidst  the  most  bril- 
liant scenes  of  earthly  joy  and  splendour.  The  fountains 
of  thought  and  feeling  were  unpoisoned  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  country's  subjection  to  the  will  of  a 
tyrant  Here,  in  after-times,  had  occurred  some  of  the 
most  momentous  events  of  my  life.  With  Pesth  was 
associated  in  my  memory  the  idea  of  Kossuth,  for  it  was 
there  I  first  saw  and  spoke  to  him ;  there  also  had  I 
witnessed  that  fearful  display  of  Imperial  vengeance — 
the  bombardment  of  a  vast  city,  which  had  commited  no 
offence,  and  was  incapable  of  any  defence.  There  I 
saw  afterwards  the  entrance  of  the  Hungarian  army,  in 
triumph,,  amidst  the  boundless  jubilation  of  the  people. 
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Yonder  lay  Bnda,  from  which  destruction  bad  poured 
upon  the  devoted  city  of  Pesth^  like  a  laya  torrent,  and 
which  subsequently  sunk  into  ruins  itself,  under  a 
righteous  and  heavy  retribution. 

The  cold  grey  light  of  a  November  morning  was 
perceptible  through  the  empty  apertures  of  the  royal 
castle,  as  it  lifted  its  blackened  and  ruined  towers  against 
the  wintry  sky ;  a  type,  I  thought,  of  my  country,  as 
I  said  to  it  my  last  farewelL  I  travelled  alone ;  it  was 
not  a  time  to  attract  attention  by  a  retinue  of  servants, 
nor  was  I  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  expense  of  such 
attendance.  I  had  parted  with  my  carriage  also,  and 
was  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  a  hired  vehicle,  which 
was  returning  to  Raab.  After  two  days'  weary  journey* 
ing,  with  wretched  horses,  over  bad  roads,  we  reached 
that  city.  I  had  many  acquaintances  Aere,  whose 
assistance  I  could  freely  chum,  without  bringing  them 
into  suspicion.  I  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  kind  and 
hospitable  friend,  who,  with  his  wife  and  family,  were 
rejoiced  to  see  me.  Yet  had  they  much  cause  for 
sorrow ;  and  many  grievous  tales  did  they  tell  of  Uie 
sufferings  they,  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  had 
endured  from  the  Austrians. 

The  city  of  Baab,  which  had  made  no  resistance,  was 
given  up  to  the  Austrian  soldiers  for  six  hours'  plunder* 
I  beseech  the  reader  to  mark  that  sentence,  '*  six  hours' 
plunder,"  and  to  ponder  the  inconceivable  amount  of 
sin  and  shame  contained  in  it.  Plunder!  that  was 
nothing.  Houses,  wealth,  life  itself,  might  be  taken, 
and  still  the  guilt  of  the  robber  and  murderer  would  be 
trifling  compared  with  that  which  contaminated  the 
souls  of  the  Austrians  at  Kaab.  Imagine  thousands  of 
brutalised  men,  mad  with  intoxicating  drink,  with  arms 
in  their  hands  allowed,  commanded,  to  go  and  give  the 
wildest  licence  to  all  their  passions,  in  a  city  teeming 
with  a  helpless  population;  whilst  their  officers  sat 
calmly  drinking  their  wine,  to  the  universal  shriek  of 
defenceless  innocence  which  rose  on  every  side*    Ima* 
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gine  this,  and  you  will  have  some  notion  of  the  mea- 
sures which  Austria  took  to  recal  Hungary  to  sub- 
mission. 

After  this  first  scourge,  whilst  the  people  were  plunged 
in  despair,  fully  one  quarter  of  the  citizens  were  arrested 
and  put  in  prison,  without  the  slightest  charge  being 
made,  or  reason  alleged.  The  only  shadow  of  ground 
that  could  be  assigned  was  that  the  seventh  corps  of  the 
Hungarian  army  had  been  quartered  here  for  two 
months,  and  had  been  treated  in  a  friendly  manner  by 
the  inhabitants.  Other  Hungarian  cities  were  simi- 
larly scourged,  Waitzen,  Debreczin,  Miszkolcz,  the  last- 
named  place  twice  oyer;  whilst  the  multitude  of  vil- 
lages and  small  towns  that  shared  a  like  fate  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enumerate.  What  is  power,  when  purchased 
at  such  an  expense  as  this,  even  were  it  well  used  after- 
wards ?  It  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  consolation  to 
me,  in  my  distant  and  lonely  exile,  to  remember  that 
Hungary,  in  her  brilliant  career  of  victory,  never  stained 
her  hallowed  cause  with  such  conduct— no,  not  even 
when  her  armies  entered  towns  decidedly  hostile  to  her 
cause. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

Ill-breeding  of  Austrian  officers — Arrival  at  Presburg — HoUowBesa  of 
Austria's  claim  to  the  Hungarian  Crown — Maria  Theresa — The  Wasser- 
kaaern^Fallacj  of  temporising — The  Schloesberg — A  kind-hearted 
gaoler — Viait  to  Kossuth's  children  in  prison — A|id  to  tbe  ladies 
Guyon — Madame  Weissbach — Despotism  consistent  with  itself— A 
tale  of  pity — Madness  caused  by  Austria — An  Evangelical  clergymin 
hanged—  I  cross  the  frontiers — ^Thoughts  of  exile — ^Farewell. 

I  STAID  but  one  night  in  Kaab ;  my  heart  w&8  eick 
with  the  horrors  recounted  to  me.  I  longed  even  to 
escape  from  tbe  scene  where  thej  had  been  perpetrated 
On  the  next  day  I  reached  Wiesselburg,  where  the 
sounds  of  grief  and  lamentation  were  renewed.  I  stopped 
at  an  hotels  and  repaired  to  the  table-cThSie  at  the  dinner- 
hour.  To  my  great  alarm  I  found  it  filled  with  Austrian 
officers.  It  would  have  been  dangerous  to  have  dis- 
played any  timidity,  so  I  advanced  and  took  my  seat  at 
the  table.  Presently  I  perceived  a  whispering  and 
tittering  amongst  the  officers,  and,  on  looking  round, 
found  all  eyes  fixed  upon  me.  I  was  now  in  great  dis- 
tress and  terror.  I  calculated  upon  immediate  dia- 
covery;  but,  after  a  few  moments,  I  found  that  that 
was  not  the  object  of  the  Austrians,  but  to  turn  me 
into  ridicule.  They  made  remarks  upon  my  dress  and 
appearance ;  and  when  I  asked  them  if  that  was  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  taught  to  treat  ladies, 
they  burst  out  into  a  rude  horse-laugh,  which  stung  me 
to  the  quick.  I  rose,  and  bowing  to  them^  left  the 
room  in  silence.  I  was  followed  by  a  respectable  man, 
who  sat  near  me  at  table.  He  said  he  was  sorry  for 
the  ill-mannered  behaviour  of  his  brother  officers,  but 
their  remarks  had  been  elicited  by  my  Hungarian  cos- 
tume. I  now  for  the  first  time  saw  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  colours  in  my  dress  was  exactly  that  of  the 
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Hungarian  banner.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  instance 
Austrian  rudeness  was  the  means  of  saving  me  from 
Austrian  vengeance. 

I  proceeded  on  my  journey  after  this  incident,  and 
reached  Fresburg  at  an  advanced  hour  of  the  night. 
TUt  bridge  of  boats  had  not  been  reconstructed ;  I  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  cross  the  Danube  in  a  little  boat. 
Wearied  and  alone  I  entered  the  old  city  of  the  kings, 
the  ancient  capital  of  my  fallen  and  trampled  father- 
land. Here  had  been  crowned,  with  the  diadem  of  St. 
Stephen,  a  long  line  of  Hungarian  Kings,  some  of  whom 
had  happened  latterly  to  be  Emperors  of  Austria  also. 

The  last  King  of  Hungary  was  Ferdinand.  With 
the  youth,  Francis  Joseph,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  He 
was  Emperor  of  Austria,  but  was  never,  and  is  not 
now.  King  of  Hungary.  The  Hungarian  Crown  waa 
not  in  the  gift  of  the  Camarilla.  According  to  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  country,  the  King  should  be 
elected  by  the  estates ;  but  not  only  was  Francis  Joseph 
not  elected,  he  never  even  sought  the  consent  of  the 
nation.  His  pretensions  were  solemnly  repudiated,  and 
the  present  Government  of  Hungary  has  no  foundation, 
elective  or  hereditary :  it  exists  neither  in  law  nor  tra- 
dition* It  is  simply  imposed  upon  the  people,  and  that 
not  even  by  the  unjust,  but  indisputable,  authority  of 
conquest,  for  Austria  was  beaten  thoroughly  in  the  war. 
It  is  a  fraud  sustained  by  Russian  bayonets,  and,  when- 
ever that  prop  is  removed,  it  will  fall  to  the  ground. 

Here  Maria  Theresa  took  refuge  from  her  great 
opponent,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  his  allies,  when 
threatened  at  once  by  the  annies  of  Prussia,  France, 
Spain,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony  :  when  driven  from  all 
her  possessions  except  the  single  city  of  Vienna,  which 
trembled  already  before  the  approaching  army  of  the 
Bavarian  Elector,  thither  she  fled  with  her  infant,  the 
fiiture  Joseph  II.  Under  yonder  dome  she  threw  her- 
self and  h^  babe  upon  the  generosity  and  chivalry  of 
the  Magyar  race.     Here  she  was  received  with  the  cry. 
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**  We  will  die  for  our  monarch,  Mana  Theresa!  Blood 
and  life  will  we  sacrifice  for  herl"  Here^  in  a  few 
weeks,  she  was  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army,  whidi, 
in  a  rapid  series  of  victories,  soon  restored  to  her  what 
she  had  lost.  But,  alas !  even  she  forgot  the  truth  and 
valour  that  had  saved  her  from  ruin.  Even  the  infimt 
which  she  bore  in  her  arms,  to  awaken  the  pity  of  the 
Hungarian  nobles  and  warriors,  when  through  their 
powerful  add  she  attained  the  Imperial  Crown,  adopted 
with  it  the  hereditary  policy  of  Austria  towarda  the 
land  that  had  raised  him  to  that  dignity. 

I  had  seen  two  Kings  of  Hungary  crowned,  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  nation,  amidst  the  splendours  of 
antique  ceremonials,  and  the  unmixed  satis&otion  of 
the  whole  people ;  but  I  had  seen  the  last^  And  now 
the  rulers  of  the  land  celebrated  the  advent  of  their 
authority,  not  with  the  triumphal  spectacle  of  past 
days,  but  with  smoking  towns  and  villages,  and  wasted 
fields ;  they  were  hailed,  not  with  songs  and  rejoidngis, 
but  with  dumb  despair,  or  with  bitter  wailings. 

Presburg  had  now  its  bastille  also.  An  immense 
building,  lying  close  to  the  Danube,  called  the  Wasser- 
kasern,  was  turned  into  a  state  prison.  Its  windows 
were  built  up  in  order  to  shut  out  the  view  from  the 
prisoners.  It  was  tlie  first  building  that  met  my  gaze 
as  I  entered  the  city,  looming  up  in  the  starlight,  bla<^, 
massive,  and  gigantic,  like  the  burden  that  lay  upon 
the  land,  and  fraught  with  the  same  woe.  The  streets 
ivcrc  silent  and  mournful ;  men  seemed  afraid  to  speak 
filoud.  A  general  numbness  appeared  to  haye  fallen 
upon  their  minds,  after  the  great  catastrophe  which  had 
occuri'ed.  The  Presburgers  had  adopted  a  fake  policy: 
tliey  imagined  that  by  taking  part  with  the  Conserva- 
tive Hungarians  they  would  be  able  to  preserve  to 
their  city  its  freedom  and  its  privileges.  But  they  had 
deceived  themselves;  no  neutrality  would  satisfy  the 
despot,  it  was  guilt  in  his  eyes.  They  Jost  that  which 
they  so  much  desired  to  possess,  namely,  that  the  Diet 
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should  continue  to  sit  there.  Nor  were  they  in  any 
measare  exempted  from  the  hatred  and  ylndictive  rage 
of  Austria  against  the  Hungarian  name.  I  pitied  the 
Presburgers,  but  I  was  not  surprised  at  their  &te.  For 
throughout  life^  I  hare  seen  that  half  measures  have 
never  been  successftil ;  that  those  who  seek  to  please 
two  violently  opposed  parties^  must  take  leave  of  their 
own  principles,  and  act  upon  a  temporary  expediency ; 
the  necessary  result  of  which  is,  they  incur  the  suspi- 
cions of  both,  and  frequently,  as  in  this  case,  fall  under 
the  vengeance  of  one,  without  securing  the  sympathy  of 
the  other. 

On  the  next  day  I  hired  a  fiacre^  and  drove  to  the 
Schlossberg*  I  had  two  visits  to  make  here,  one  to  the 
family  of  General  Guyon,  and  the  other  to  the  children 
of  Kossuth.  The  Governor  of  the  prison  in  which  they 
were  confined  was  a  Major  of  artillery,  I  regret  that 
his  name  has  passed  from  my  memory,  for  he  was  an 
amiable  and  kind-hearted  man,  and  I  would  have  wil- 
lingly recorded  it  amongst  those  which  are  associated 
in  my  mind  with  feelings  of  admiration  and  esteem. 
He  treated  the  children  with  the  most  affectionate 
attention;  he  was  always  ready  to  anticipate  their 
slightest  wishes ;  he  spared  no  pains  to  alleviate  their 
cs^tivity,  or  to  dissipate  the  clouds  that  began  to  settle 
on  their  young  minds.  They  loved  him  as  a  father, 
and  hailed  his  visits  with  an  artless  joy  that  must  have 
been  very  grateful  to  his  kind  nature.  I  have  already 
recounted  by  anticipation  the  incidents  of  this  visit,  and 
the  characteristic  remark  of  pretty  Wilma  on  the 
promise  of  Haynau. 

The  children  were  cheerful  and  happy.  I  thanked 
Providence  that  they  were  too  young  to  feel  the 
bitterness  of  their  lot.  I  thought  of  their  great  and 
good  father,  alone  and  in  exile  in  a  distant  land.  ^  I  had 
much  difficulty  to  suppress  my  rising  emotions,  lest  I 
should  sadden  the  sunny  hours  they  were  snatching 
from  fi&te.     There  they  stood  around  me,  laughing  and 
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tellings  with  childkh  glee,  of  the  treasures  with  whidi 
the  good  folks  of  Presberg  had  Bupplied  them ;  whilst 
he  who  lored  them  dearer  dian  his  life,  and  would  hare 
risked  it  to  listen  for  an  hour  to  their  innoeent  Rattle, 
was  a  proscribed  and  banished  man,  wandering  in  a 
foreign  land,  with  a  thousand  jackak  of  tjrannj  tracing 
his  steps,  and  thirsting  for  his  Uood.     Their  mother 
also,  on  whose  loving  breast  thej  had  been  pillowed, 
where  was  she?    What  fresh  mystery  of  woe  was 
wrapt  up  in  her  unacoountable  disappearanoe  ?     That 
she  was  not  living,  was  thought  almost  certain;  for 
had  she  life,  she  would  have  found  out  her  chOdren. 
That  she  was  dead,  we  were  forced  to  conclude,  there- 
fore ;  and  this  was  quite  likely,  for  the  ruffian  soldiers 
into  whose  hands  she  had  probably  fallen,  were  imbued 
with  the   spirit  of  their  Feldzeugmeister,  and  were 
capable  of  anything,  however  atrocious.     The  childrea 
sai^,  danced,  and  declaimed,  and  I  left  them  as  ha{^y 
as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be  in  the  absence  of  their 
parents. 

The  Ghiyon  ladies  were  confined  in  the  same  prison. 
Madame  Guyon  was  a  daughter  of  Feldzeugmeister 
Spleny.  She  was  arrested  with  her  mother,  who  was 
one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  on  the  Empress.  Their 
captivity  was  very  light,  however,  for  they  were  allowed 
to  leave  the  prison  whenever  they  liked,  and  to  visit 
their  friends  in  the  city,  attended  merely  by  an  officer. 
They  were  also  allowed  to  receive  whom  they  fdeased 
in  the  prison.  They  had  the  further  haj^iiness  of 
knowing  that  General  Guyon  was  in  good  health  and 
Becurity,  at  Shumla.  Here  no  wotAb  of  comfort  were 
required  from  me ;  the  ladies  were  happy,  and  full  oi 
hope.  Their  fortune,  indeed,  shone  out  in  bright 
contrast  with  that  of  thousands  not  more  deeply  impli- 
cated in  the  Hungarian  struggle. 

Having  heand  that  Madame  Weissbach  was  imprisoned 
here  also,  I  paid  her  a  visit ;  but  oh  1  how  cUfferent  was 
her  condition  from  that  of  the  ladies  whom  I  had  just 
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left.  Her  husband  was  a  bookaeller  and  publisher. 
He  luid  published  some  painphlet85  in  which  the  rights 
of  Hungary  were  oahnly  and  respectfully  ai^ed ;  for 
this  he  was  arrested^  and,  without  the  form  of  a  trial, 
condemned  to  eight  years'  imprisonment.  His  library 
and  warehouse  and  all  his  property  ccmfiscated,  and  his 
poor  broken-hearted  wife  reduced  to  absolute  destitu- 
tion; yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  English 
reader,  all  this  wa^  done  without  the  slightest  proof 
of  Weissbaeh's  complicity  in  any  of  the  political 
moT^nents  of  the  time.  His  warehouse  and  shop  were 
searched,  but  nothing  was  found  by  which  the  charge 
of  treason  could  be  fixed  upon  him.  His  only  offence 
was  that  he  had  dared  to  give  publicity  to  a  serene  and 
rational  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  grounds  of  those 
olaims  which  Austria  was  making  upon  Hungary,  and 
preparing  to  enforce  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood 
and  treasure.  Yet  because  he  had  dared  to  speak  the 
language  of  human  reason,  whilst  despotinn  was  in  its 
mood^  he  was  punished  as  a  traitor,  and  this  great  ruin 
hnxied  upon  his  house.  I  will  here  admit  that  in  this 
aot  despotism  was  at  least  consistent,  for  rational 
inquiry  is  always  rebellion  against  itv  authority,  and 
mast  be  destroyed  in  self-defence. 

Another  hapless  victim  of  tyranny  had  recently  been 
liberated,  not  by  Austrian  mercy,  but  by  her  Maker,' 
in  pity  to  her  accumulated  sorrowSt  She  was  the  wife 
of  an  engineer,  employed  in  constructing  one  of  the 
xailroadfi.  He  bad  been  accused  of  having  been  instru*- 
mental  in  inducing  the  Ceccopieri  regiment  to  leave 
the  Auatrian  service,  and  go  over  to  the  Hungarians. 
I  know  not  whether  the  chai^  were  well^foimded  or  not, 
but  auspicion  in  such  a  case  was  as  fatal  as  guilt  He 
wna  axfested  and  condemned  to  death.  All  Fresburg 
was  aroused  by  the  intelligence:  the  greatest  efforts 
were  made  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence.  He 
wm  twestynrix  years  of  age,  and  she  just  nineteen : 
they  were  reckoned,  in  every  respect,  the  most  beautiful 
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couple  in  Presburg.  They  had  been  but  recently 
married,  after  a  long  courtship;  and  as  the  story  of 
their  devoted  love  for  one  another  was  well  known,  the 
tidings  of  their  sorrow  caused  a  corresponding  sensation 
of  general  grief. 

The  young  and  lorely  wife  hastened  to  Olmiitz,  and 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  to  beg  for  the 
life  of  her  husband ;  but  the  cold  and  cruel  blood  of  the 
Hapsburgs  remained  unmoyed  in  the  heart  of  the  boy. 
She  wept  and  prayed  in  vain.     She  flew  back,  on  the 
wings  of  terror  and  love,  to  seek  some  other  means  of 
averting  the   fatal  blow;  but  it  had  already  fallen: 
whilst  she  was  praying  for  his  pardon,  the  order  for  his 
execution  had  been  sent  off*     When  she  returned,  she 
found  him  a  corpse.     Her  reason  instantly  fled:  she 
gazed  upon  the  face  of  her  dead  husband  with  a  tearless 
eye  and  a  vacant  smile.     She  continued  in  this  state 
for  eight  days,  singing  snatches   of  love   songs,  and 
adorning  herself  with  flowers,  as  Ophelia  is  described 
by  the  great  master  of  the  human  soul.     At  the  end  of 
that  time  she  died  smiling,  the  last  fibres  of  her  broken 
heart  were  gently  severed,  and  she  rejoined,  in  the  grave, 
him  without  whom  life  would  have  been    valueless. 
She  was  buried  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Presboig. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  universal 
sorrow  felt  by  the  citizens  at  this  painful  tragedy. 
But  it  was  not  in  this  case  alone  that  the  fearful  ven- 
geance of  Austria  reached  the  minds,  as  well  as  tiie 
bodies,  of  its  victims.  Many  persons,  within  the  dide 
of  my  own  acquaintance,  lost  their  reason  after  the 
surrender  at  Villages,  and  the  slaughters  of  Arad. 
Nothing  was  more  conunon  than  to  meet  soldiers,  who 
had  entered  the  Hungarian  army  through  a  passionate 
love  of  liberty,  and  fought  for  it  throughout  the  war, 
marching  along  the  streets  in  a  state  of  distraction, 
declaring  they  were  going  to  the  battle  once  more  for 
that  cause,  whose  betrayal  and  ruin,  alas  I  had  made 
them  mad* 
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I  saw  one  of  them  one  day  in  Waitzen.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  full  honyed  unifonn,  and  was  marching 
along  the  streets  with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder.  A 
crowd  had  assembled  round  him,  upon  which  he  looked 
with  a  wandering  eye,  and  an  uncertain  smile.  Some 
yens  d^armes  soon  came  up,  and  led  him  off  to  the  hos- 
pital, to  his  great  discontent.  It  was  not  the  way  to 
the  field  of  battle.  He  would  not  go  into  barracks^ 
whilst*  his  comrades  were  fighting  for  freedom. 

Patience,  my  brave  countrymen :  haply  the  hour  of 
liberty  may  yet  strike.  Its  sound  will  awaken  your 
dormant  faculties ;  in  slavery  it  were  better  they  should 
sleep  for  ever.  Hungary  is  not  destitute,  even  uow> 
of  the  means  to  assert  her  freedom,  when  time  shall 
ripen  into  opportunity.  The  soil  carries  within  its 
bosom  other  fruits  than  those  gathered  by  the  simple 
husbandman.  When  the  season  of  liberty  arrives,  the 
weapons  of  the  freeman  shall  not  be  deficient.  We  are 
a  people  who  receive  with  implicit  faith  the  prediction 
of  our  great  Prophet  Kossuth :  '^  From  the  fields  which 
have  been  enriched  by  the  'blood  of  patriots,  freedom 
shall  spring  forth  in  glorious  beauty,  by  a  law  as  con- 
stant as  that  which  covers  the  earth  with  flowers  at  the 
smiles  of  May.^ 

On  returning  from  the  prison,  I  was  still  compeUed 
to  bear  many  a  tale  of  woe  and  terror  from  my  friends. 
Infinite  grief  and  pity  filled  the  air.  Wherever  the  eye 
turned,  it  saw  pale  and  desptdring  countenances;  every 
conmiunication  exhibited  a  new  aspect  of  the  diabolical 
vengeance  of  Austria.  The  innocence  of  childhood^ 
the  love  and  despair  of  beauty,  awoke  no  compassion. 
The  calm  heroism  of  the  patriot,  who  met  his  death 
with  steady  fortitude,  was  made  the  theme  of  the 
hangman's  joke,  and  responded  to  by  the  ready  laugh 
of  the  Imperialist  officers.  The  most  sacred  things 
were  trampled  under  foot ;  the  ministers  of  God  them- 
selves groimd  down  beneath  the  iron  heel  of  the  despot. 
The  most  celebrated  preacher  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
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in  Fresburg,  a  man  dearly  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
liim  for  his  goodness  and  genius^  whose  life  was  spent 
in  doing  good  to  his  fellow-men,  was  hanged  like  a  dog, 
from  the  common  gallows,  because  exception  was  taken 
at  a  sermon  he  preached  on  the  rights  of  nations.  The 
tyrant  might  haog  him — ^he  might  slai^ter  the  body, 
but  he  had  no  power  over  that  heroic  souL  Under  the 
cassock  of  the  simple  priest,  there  beat  a  heart,  warm 
with  the  celestial  fire  of  liberty  and  truth ;  benetfth  the 
meek  aspect  of  the  teacher  of  humility  and  forbearance, 
there  was  a  spirit  that  could  smile  upon  death,  and 
embrace  it  with  joy,  rather  than  swerve  for  a  moment 
£rom  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  honour. 

He  widked  to  the  gibbet  with  a  firm  and  fearless 
step ;  and,  whilst  the  murderous  noose  dangled  above 
his  head,  he  declared,  without  bravado  or  ostentation, 
in  the  same  measured  tones  which  he  used  when  in- 
structing his  flock  from  the  pulpit :  *'  Of  all  that  I  have 
preached,  there  is  not  one  word  which  now  in  the 
immediate  prospect  of  death,  I  would  recaL  God  be 
with  Hungary  I"  And  thus  he  died,  sealing  with  lus 
blood  the  purity  and  fidelity  of  his  life. 

He  shall  not  be  forgotten*  When  posterity  shall 
count  the  names  of  the  great  men  of  the  land— when 
temples  shall  be  erected  for  the  heroes  and  martyrs  of 
truth,  the  name  of  the  heroic  pastor  of  Presburg  shall 
not  be  omitted.  Even  from  the  grave,  whilst  Hungary 
is  a  nation,  he  shall  continue  to  teach  lessons  of  freedom 
to  the  Magyar  race,  with  more  lasting  effect,  by  the 
energy  of  his  example,  than  even  by  that  living  elo^ 
quence  which  once  thrilled  the  souls  of  the  citizens  of 
Presburg.  The  memory  of  such  men  is  the  common 
property  of  mankind.  They  would  have  been  deified 
by  the  ancient  heathen,  and  canonized  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  Church;  for  us,  we  can  only  conse^ate 
their  bright  examples  in  our  hearts,  and  strive  to  tread 
the  path  which  conducted  them  to  deathless  renown. 

From  Presburg  I  took  the  rwl  to  Vienna.    The  fron- 
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tiers  are  marked  by  a  paliBadey  upon  which  was  erected 
the  double-headed  and  double-tongued  eagle  of  Austria^ 
the  emblem  of  her  monstrous  policy  aud  duplicity, 
which  will  divide  Hungary  from  her  more  effectually 
than  any  mere  material  landmark,  though  it  should  be 
strong  as  the  wallfl  of  China,  and  lofty  as  the  clouds. 
We  passed  the  boundaries ;  the  wide  strange  world  lay 
before  me ;  behind  me  the  hind  of  my  nativity,  soaked 
in  blood  and  strewed  with  ruins,  a  region  of  mourning 
and  death.     Far  away  from  the  home  of  my  childhood^ 
I  must  seek  that  shelter  for  my  lonely  head  which  my 
fatherland  dared  not  afford  me.    I  had  loved  it,  perhaps, 
with  stronger  emotions  than  others ;  I  had  ventured  for 
it  life  and  living.     The  venture  had  failed,  and  I  must 
drink  the  bitter  cup  prepared  for  me.     A  banished  and 
friendless  woman,  I  went  forth  to  encounter  a  dark  and 
troubled  'future.     No  object  remained  for  me  in  life, 
except  to  preserve  the  remains  of  a  hopeless  existence; 
and  how  was  even  this  to  be  done  ?     How  should  I 
provide   even  the   common  necessaries   of  life?   how^ 
accomplish  my  long  journey  to  Kossuth  ?     If  I  should 
be  ill  and  suffering  in  the  land  of  the  stranger^  who 
would  say  one  soothing  word,  or  perform  one  gentle  act 
of  attention  for  the  forlorn  exile  ?     If  I  should  die, 
what  friendly  hand  would  close  my  eyes,  and  lay  me  in 
the  grave  far  away  from  the  resting-place  of  my  fathers? 
Now  came  upon  me,  in  its  full  force,  the  consequences 
of  the  treason  of   Villages;   how   many  were  there 
besides  me  upon  whom  it  had  let  loose  the  blood-hounds 
of  Austria,  who,  with  stanch  instinct,  were  pursuing  us 
for  our  lives  ?     But  the  fiery  train  hurries  forward,  and 
soon  my  deeply-loved  country  will  be  hidden  from  my 
view,  perhaps  never  to  be  revisited. 

Farewell,  land  of  the  brave  and  true  I  I  shall  look 
no  more  upon  thy  lofty  mountains  and  rapid  streams  I 
Thy  fields  shall  bloom  in  their  beauty  beneath  other 
suns ;  thy  valleys  and  vineyards  shall  be  fruitful,  and 
thy  forests  wave  in  the  breezes  of  liberty,  when  thy 
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lonely  daughter  shall  sleep  unknown  on  a  distant 
shore.  And  jou,  ever  brave  in  battle  and  faithful 
even  to  death,  ye  gallant  honveds  and  hussars,  be  true 
to  our  land !  You  have  been  betrayed  and  disarmed; 
treachery  has  done  what  the  valour  of  your  foe  could 
never  have  accomplished.  Still  be  ikithful  to  the 
worship  of  liberty;  the  trumpet  of  victory  shall  yet 
call  you  to  celebrate  her  advent  amongst  men.  Land 
of  the  Magyar,  and  sons  of  Arpad,  I  have  said  my  last 
farewell ! 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Arrival  at  Vienna — I  am  taken  Mrionsly  ill — Feelings  on  recoTery— - 
Handsome  conduct  of  the  Austrian  Minister,  Schmerling — Madame 
Kossnth — Meeting  with  Dushek— Change  in  Vienna — Unpopularity  of 
the  Aitbdndieis  Sophia—Her  character — ^Bavarian  superstition— The 
Archduchess  Sophia's  position — Her  policy — Appearance  and  character 
of  Frands  Joseph — Francis  Joseph's  letter  to  Windiscbgr)Uz~Win- 
dischgr&ts's  ridiculous  campaign — ^Welden — Haynan — Public  indiffer- 
ence to  Sophia. 

We  arrived  at  the  termination  of  our  journey ;  the 
bustle  and  hurry  of  the  passengers  leaving  the  train^ 
with  the  shoutings  of  the  attendants,  recalled  me  from 
these  abstractions  to  the  reality  of  the  scenes  in  which 
I  was  about  to  mingle.  The  city  of  Vienna  was  in  a 
stage  of  siege,  in  consequence  of  which  we  had  to 
undergo  a  stricter  examination,  and  to  comply  with 
more  numerous  formalities  than  on  ordinary  occasions. 

At  the  terminus  I  saw  one  more  painful  memorial  of 
the  ruin  from  which  I  was  fleeing :  a  great  number  of 
Hungarian  soldiers,  half  naked,  weaponless,  and  appa- 
rently without  food,  were  waiting  to  be  drafted  off*  to 
the  different  Austrian  regiments  into  which  they  had 
been  forced  to  enlist  My  heart  bled  afresh  at  the 
sight;  there  stood  the  poor  fellows,  shivering  in  the 
bitter  cold,  waiting  for  the  will  of  the  oppressor.  I 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  I  was  re- 
ceived with  all  hospitable  warmth  and  affection ;  but  I 
felt  a  strange  shuddering  sensation  creep  through  my 
frame  at  the  sight  of  food ;  my  face  was  flushed,  and 
yet  I  felt  cold ;  I  thought  I  could  never  approach  near 
enough  to  the  fire. 

I  knew  that  a  deadly  illness  had  seized  me,  and  was 
not  mistaken ;  the  weak  woman's  frame  had  at  length 
succumbed  under  the  accumulated  sorrows  and  hard- 
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ships  which  I  had  endured.  I  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  retire,  and  the  next  day  I  was  in  a  rising  fever*  I 
lay  for  many  days  just  trembling  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave.  My  kind  friends  told  me  afterwards  that  I 
raved  continually  of  the  slaughters  of  Arad,  the 
treason  of  Villagos,  and  of  the  other  scenes  I  had 
witnessed  throughout  the  war.  That  the  doctor  had 
said  if  these  fancies  could  not  be  banished  from  my 
mind,  his  skill  oould  be  of  no  avail  for  my  recovery; 
as  for  myself,  I  have  no  remembrance  whatever  of 
what  I  thought  or  said,  the  whole  period  is  a  blank  in 
my  consciousness.  I  only  remember  awaking  from 
sleep  one  morning,  and  feeling  so  excessively  languid, 
that  I  could  hardly  turn  my  head  upon  the  pillow.  I 
oould  not  for  a  long  time  remember  where  I  was,  nor 
any  of  the  recent  events  of  my  life ;  a  general  con- 
aciousness  of  some  great  calamity  having  happened  was 
all  that  I  retained  of  the  eventful  history  of  the  past 
I  looked  at  one  of  my  hands,  it  was  thin  and  worn,  and 
my  whole  arm  so  excessively  wasted  and  feeble,  that, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  my  strongest  feeling  was  one 
of  pity  for  myself,  as  if  I  had  seen  another  person. 

I  wept  myself  to  sleep  like  a  child,  and  when  I 
awoke  again  I  felt  better  able  to  grasp  the  real  features 
of  things.  Out  of  that  unceasing  consciousnesB  of 
calamity,  the  various  events  which  made  it  up  were 
slowly  evolved  and  separated  until  they  stood  before 
me  in  their  distinct  individuality,  and  I  could  compre- 
hend my  whole  condition.  I  recovered  slowly,  under 
the  affectionate  cares  of  my  friends,  who  took  great 
precautions  to  keep  from  me  the  intelligence  of  the 
executions  which  were  daily  taking  place  amongst  my 
friends  and  acquaintances,  lest  it  should  cause  a 
relapse,  which  the  physician  declared  would  be  in- 
evitably fatal. 

As  I  grew  better,  I  felt  an  intense  desire  to  see  the 
papers,  and  my  good  friends  had  much  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  prevent  those  which  contained  bad  news 
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from  HuDgarj  from  falling  into  my  hands.  Looking 
over  the  strangers'  column  one  day,  I  perceived  the 
arrival  of  Mesdames  Meszl^nji  and  Buttkaj,  Kossuth's 
sisters.  My  very  first  visit  waa  to  their  hotel.  I 
found  them  with  something  like  hope  in  their  counte- 
nances. They  had  come  to  entreat  that  the  children 
of  their  brother  might  be  given  up  to  the  care  of  his 
mother*  The  Minister,  Schmerling,  received  them 
with  distinguished  attention,  and  immediately  granted 
their  request,  as  the  law  had  provided  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  grandmother  should  be  the  guardian  of  the 
children.  He  said,  further,  that  the  Government 
expected  that  the  ladies  would  use  the  great  influence 
they  were  known  to  possess  in  Hungary,  to  soothe  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  reconcile  them  to  their  alle- 
giance. He  said  the  Government  were  convinced  that, 
in  this  way,  the  ladies  could  do  much  to  restore  peace 
and  security  to  the  country. 

It  might  be  so ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  believe  it  would 
be  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples, and  by  seducing  the  people  from  a  far  higher 
allegiance — that  which  they  owed  to  truth  and  liberty ; 
yet  I  do  not  reproadi  Schmerling  for  having  made  the 
proposal;  his  thoughts  and  feelings  on  these  subjects 
wex0  regulated  by  a  different  standard.  No  doubt  he 
thought  he  was  doing  his  duty ;  for  the  rest,  he  was  an 
amiable  and  benevolent  man,  and  did  not  insult  those 
whom  fortune  had  thrown  in  his  power.  He  even 
expressed  regret  at  the  strong  measures  which  had  been 
taken  against  Kossuth  himself,  and  at  their  effects  upon 
his  family. 

I  was  truly  rejoiced  to  hear  from  the  ladies  some 
intelligence  of  their  sister-in-law,  Madame  Kossuth, 
who  had  disappeared  so  mysteriously  some  time  before. 
All  the  speculations  concerning  her  fate  had  been  at 
fault.  She  had  concealed  herself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Peslh  till  November,  and  then,  when  every  one  believed 
her  dead,  had  made  her  way  secretly  into  Turkey,  to 
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join  her  husband.  She  imparted  her  design  to  no  liTing 
being,  and  accomplished  it  safely,  -with  amazing  forti* 
tude  and  courage.  They  gave  me  most  pitiful  and 
lamentable  accounts  of  the  misery  caused  to  multitudes 
of  families  as  the  executions  proceeded  in  Pesth.  The 
Hungarian  ladies  wore  nothing  but  bk^;  a  funeral 
pall  seemed  to  hang  over  the  city.  The  wives,  moth^rs^ 
and  sisters  of  the  slain  wandered  about  the  streets, 
unable  to  tear  themselves  from  tho  place ;  or  hovered 
round  the  doors  of  their  former  dwellings,  like  the 
mournful  spirits  of  domestic  joys  haunting  their  graves. 
I  felt  much  relieved  by  this  visit ;  a  gleam  of  comfort 
stole  upon  my  heart,  as  I  thought  that  the  blow  had 
missed  our  greatest  and  best  man ;  that  he  still  lived  to 
vindicate  the  character  and  honour  of  his  fallen  fellow- 
champions. 

On  the  day  following,  I  was  passing  along  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  Vienna,  anxious  to  avoid  observaticm 
as  much  as  possible,  when  I  suddenly  caught  sight  of 
Dushek,  our  late  Finance  Minister.  He  saw  me  also, 
and  instantly  turned  his  face  in  another  direction.  I 
felt  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to  follow  him,  and  re- 
proach him  with  his  treachery,  to  which  I  yielded, 
forgetful  of  the  risk  and  danger  it  involved.  I  placed 
myself  before  him,  so  that  he  could  not  pass  without 
seeing  me.  He  greeted  me  with  great  embarrassment^ 
and  said :  ^*  For  Heaven's  sake !  what  has  brought  you 
here,  into  the  very  streets  of  Vienna?  Don't  you  know 
that  your  life  is  in  danger  every  moment  you  remain 
here  ?  Fly,  I  entreat  you,  whilst  you  have  the  oppor- 
tunity!" 

I  looked  upon  the  creature  with  unconcealed  disgust, 
and  Eaid :  "  May  I  not  repeat  the  same  words  to  you, 
Mr.  Dushek  ?  But  no,  I  am  well  aware  that  you  run 
no  risk;  I  know  also  the  means  by  which  you  have 
secured  your  personal  safety."  His  countenance 
changed ;  I  could  see  that  he  felt  deeply  this  alhioon 
to  his  treacherous  diversion  of  the  Hungarian  funds. 
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Be  pretended  not  to  notice  it,  however,  and  with  some 
oonfiisedy  common-place  aentencee,  to  which  I  made  no 
answer,  he  shuffled  off.  I  continued  standing  and  look- 
ing after  him,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  view.  Once 
he  tmmed  baok,  and  saw  me,  and  then  darted  swiftly 
down  a  side  street,  to  digest  Ihe  meaning  of  my  hint  in 
council  with  his  own  conscience. 

My  strength  was  now  rapidly  returning,  and  my  pre* 
parations  for  departure  advanced  with  equal  speed.  I 
determined,  before  undertaking  my  long  pilgrimage,  to 
^nd  a  few  days  in  the  quiet  of  the  country,  for  the 
re-establiahment  of  my  health,  and  left  Vienna  for  that 
purpose  in  the  beginning  of  February.  Vienna  was  now 
a  very  different  place  from  what  I  had  once  known  it. 
In  former  days  it  was  one  of  the  gayest  cities  in 
Europe,  containing  every  attraction  that  could  delight 
the  eye  or  exalt  the  imagination;  now  it  was  suUen, 
gloomy,  and  silent. 

The  Emperor  and  his  mother  had  made  incredible 
efforts  to  recal  the  joyous  spirit  of  the  city  of  the 
Kaisers,  but  in  vain.  Ball  followed  ball,  soirees  were 
announced,  and  assemblies  were  held,  but  Bachel  wept 
still  for  her  children,  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 
^  The  Lloyd"  published  day  after  day  the  most  mag- 
niloquent reports  of  the  Court  festivals,  long  lists  of 
the  beauties  who  assisted  at  them,  descriptions  of  the 
goigeous  costumes  with  which  they  were  adorned ;  but 
they  were  read  without  any  emotion.  All  would  not 
do;  the  city  was  in  mourning;  such  fantastic  attempts  at 
mirth  were  out  of  season.  They  jarred  upon  the  public 
feeling.  K  they  ever  won  a  moment  of  public  appro- 
bation, it  was  like  a  smile  upon  a  widow's  countenance, 
speedily  followed  by  a  blush  of  reproach  at  her  momen- 
tary forgetfulness  of  the  one  great  sorrow. 

Kor  did  either  the  Emperor  or  the  Archduchess 
Sophia  ascend  one  step  higher  in  popular  esteem  for  all 
their  pains.  The  common  people  frequently  surrounded 
the  carriage  of  the  latter,  and  shouted  the  names  of  the 
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murdered  Huiigarians  in  h^  ears.  Tke  Court  diought 
that  when  the  audible  wailii^  of  the  pecpie  l»d  ceased, 
their  grief  had  paaeed  awaj;  but  it  forgot  that  German 
men  from  of  old  have  left  lam^itations  to  their  women, 
belieying  that  remembrance  is  more  becoming  for  men. 
The  ArchdudieiB  Sophia,  whose  influence  was  so  great 
upon  the  political  movements  of  her  time,  and  eqpeciallj 
upon  the  fate  of  Hungary^  should  not  be  foigotten  in 
diese  Memoirs.  She  was  a  Bavarian  Princess,  and 
married  Francis  Charies,  the  brother  of  the  late  £m- 
peror  Ferdinand. 

She  was  a  person  of  irritahie  temperament  and  violent 
passions.  One  day  she  so  far  forgot  herself  to  her  own 
husband,  that  some  slight  difference  of  opinion  having 
arisen  between  them  at  breakfast,  before  the  whole 
retinue,  she  dashed  a  cup  of  coffee  in  his  face.  The 
Emperor  Francis  sent  her  immediately  into  retirement, 
and  threatened  to  confine  her  in  a  convent.  She  was 
then  expected  soon  to  give  birth  to  a  child,  and  as  the 
time  approached,  her  apprehensions  increased  so,  diat 
at  last  she  believed-her  accouchement  could  not  be  safely 
accomplished,  unless  a  murderer  condemned  to  die  on 
the  gallows  should  be  pardoned.  This  was  an  ancient 
superstition  amongst  the  Bavarians,  the  origin  of  which 
is  unknown. 

At  that  time  there  was  only  one  person  condemned 
to  death  in  the  Austrian  prisons.  He  had  been  found 
guilty,  on  tho  clearest  evidence,  of  a  heinous  murder, 
committed  under  circiunstances  of  frightful  barbarity. 
She  immediately  sent  to  request  that  this  atrocious 
criminal  might  be  pardoned,  but  the  Emperor  refused 
to  listen  to  the  request,  and  determined  that  the  law 
should  take  its  course.  The  Archduchess,  alarmed  for 
her  life,  immediately  sent  off  a  still  more  pressing 
request,  and  after  the  interchange  of  numerous  couriers, 
gained  her  point:  the  murderer  was  pardoned.  The 
public  indignation  was  very  great,  but  the  Archduchess 
was  safely  delivered  of  a  son,  the  present  Emperor  of 
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Anstfia.  He  was  named  Francis  Joseph  at  the  font, 
but  the  citizens  of  Vienna  called  him  the  Grallows' 
Prince.  How  extraordinary  that  this  young  person's 
life^  from  its  very  beginning,  should  be  associated  with 
the  gallows  I  His  mother  thought  that  the  rescue  of  a 
bloodnstained  wretch^  guilty  of  almost  every  conceivable 
mme^  from  the  gallows,  was  necessary  to  give  him  life ; 
and  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  she  thought  the 
sacrifiee  of  a  number  of  virtuous  and  noble-minded 
men  upon  the  gallows  necessary  to  consolidate  his 
authority. 

Whilst  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  lived,  she  was  obliged 
to  play  a  very  subordinate  part  in  public ;  but  she  com- 
pensated herself  for  this  by  the  extensive  nature  of  her 
secret  intrigues.  Ferdinand  was  childless,  and  she  was 
ambitious.  She  could  scarcely  restrain  her  impatience 
to  be  styled  Empress-Mother.  Her  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  Boyal  Family  were  on  this  account  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  were  not  improved  by  certain 
rumours  which  obtained  general  currency  and  credence. 
QuBtavus  Wasa,  of  Sweden,  Latour,  and  Count  Griinne, 
were  thought  to  have  too  much  influence  on  her  counsels; 
and^  lastly,  the  Croat  Chief  Jellachich.  Her  corres- 
poiMlence  with  the  last-named  personage  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Hungarians,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
it  was  she  who  persuaded  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  to 
flee  from  the  seat  of  Government.  She  knew  that  the 
Yiennese  loved  the  good-natured  Emperor,  and  she 
wished  to  make  him  as  unpopular  by  that  step  as  Louis 
XYI.  made  himself  by  one  similar.  When  it  was 
known  that  Ferdinand  had  absconded,  many  of  the 
citizens  wept,  and  said :  "  Our  Ferdy  is  gone.**  It  was 
the  work  of  Sopbia,  and  it  was  known  to  be  such. 
When  the  Court  returned,  it  was  amidst  a  popular 
jubilee.  She  was  afraid  that  the  people  would  openly 
manifest  theur  displeasure  against  her,  but  contrived  to 
obtain  a  place  in  the  Emperor's  own  carriage,  and,  under 
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the  shelter  of  the  general  applause,  escaped  the  public 
sibilation  prepared  for  her,  and  richly  merited. 

Her  first  attempt  to  bring  Ferdinand  into  contempt 
failed,  but  she  was  not  wearied.  Again,  in  October, 
she  induced  him  to  belieye  that  the  people  intended  to 
murder  him,  even  in  Schonbrun,  and  terrified  him  so 
that  he  fled  a  second  time  to  Olmiitz,  escorted,  throii^h 
her  advice,  by  a  numerous  army.  At  (Xmiitz  she  had 
a  freer  field  for  her  intrigues,  and  used  it  so  well  that 
she  persuaded  the  old  Emperor  to  believe  himself  an 
object  of  universal  hatred  to  the  people,  and  that  he 
ought  to  abdicate.  He  did  so;  but,  instead  of  his 
brother  succeeding  to  the  vacant  crown,  his  rights  were 
passed  over,  and  his  son,  the  boy  Francis  Joseph,  became 
Emperor  in  appearance,  whilst  the  real  power  of  the 
state  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  mother.  When  the 
intelligence  arrived  at  Vienna,  the  sensation  was  most 
profound.  Grief  and  alarm  at  the  sudden  and  ominous 
change  were  mingled  with  rage  and  detestaticMi  agadnst 
her  who  had  been  its  chief  author. 

Meanwhile,  had  the  young  Emperor  been  wisely 
counselled,  he  might  have  done  mudi  to  reconcile  the 
various  sections  of  the  empire  to  his  sway ;  his  youth 
and  inexperience  would  have  secured  to  the  plans  of  a 
sagacious  Ministry  a  trial  without  prejudice,  favotuntism, 
or  party  hatred,  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  tuid  have 
prepared  the  people  to  receive  with  favour  such  plans, 
and  even  to  regard  with  indulgence  the  errc»*s  into 
which  he  might  fall.  Francis  Joseph  was  just  eighteen 
years  of  age  when  he  was  called  to  the  Austrian  throne. 
Nature  had  not  been  niggardly  in  his  endowment.  His 
external  appearance  impressed  the  spectator  favourably. 
I  saw  him  frequently  at  Olmiitz,  and  dierefore  speak 
from  direct  knowledge.  He  did  not  at  all  res^nble  the 
type  of  his  race.  Xhe  under-lip  did  not  hang  down,  as 
in  the  Hapsburgs  generally,  but  was  round  and  firm, 
indicating  considerable  resoluteness  of  character.     Bis 
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figure  wa8  well-formed  and  prepossessing.  He  had 
received  the  most  careful  education,  and  spoke  all  the 
laz^mges  of  the  nations  which  acknowledged  his^ 
tmole's  sway  with  perfect  facility ;  this  last  circumstance^ 
added  to  his  graceful  manners,  won  all  hearts  for  him 
when  he  accompanied  the  Emperor  to  the  last  Hunga* 
rian  Diet. 

Elvery  one  expected  a  general  amnesty ;  but,  whatever 
good  qualities  the  young  man  possessed,  were  completely 
neutralised  by  the  Camarilla,  who  filled  his  mind  with 
the  traditionary  prejudices  and  policy  of  his  house.  The 
Court  party,  with  Sophia  and  Windischgratz  at  its 
head,  defeated  every  attempt  at  reconciliation.  Through 
their  influence  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  was  forced  to 
abdicate,  because  he  was  willing  to  concede  the  just 
daima  of  his  people.  It  was  not  likely,  then,  that  they 
would  allow  the  youth,  whom  they  had  set  up  in  his 
place  as  being  more  pliable,  to  contravene  their  will. 

To  play  the  part  of  a  Catharine  de  Medici  was  the 
great  object  of  the  Archduchess  Sophia's  ambition.  To 
obtain  this,  she  opposed  Mettemich,  and  hailed  the 
revolution  which  necessitated  his  flight  with  joy ;  but 
when  she  saw  the  popular  tide  rising  too  high  for  her 
power  and  influence,  she  took  alarm,  united  herself  with 
persons  of  similar  views,  and  commenced  a  life*and-death 
straggle  against  the  very  movement  which  she  had  at 
first  favoured,  if  not  instigated.  She  understood  well 
that  her  own  authority  was  but  a  parasitical  offihoot 
from  the  old  despotism,  and  must  fall  with  it.  She 
dnng,  therefore,  to  all  that  was  most  hateful  in  the 
policy  of  Austria.  Every  breeze  that  shook  its  decayed 
trunk  alarmed  her  for  her  own  existence.  Italy  was 
subdued,  but  Hungary  still  remained  bold  and  resolute 
for  freedom — ^the  only  point  of  the  horizon  from  which 
she  apprehended  danger,  and  therefore  that  which  at 
the  same  time  aroused  her  fears  and  excited  her  hatred* 

The  concessions  made  by  Ferdinand  to  the  Hungarian 
nation  were  deeply  distasteful  to  the  party  which  owned 
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her  as  its  head,  and  to  revoke  them  became  thehr  primaiy 
object  It  is  needleae  to  tell  how  this  waa  aeoompIidMd 
— by  treachery  and  fraad,  unparalleled  in  the  Uslory 
of  the  world:  how  Jellachich  and  Qriinne  were  aubomed 
to  betray  and  ruin  those  who  had  tnuted  in  them,  and 
how  the  Archducheee,  the  young  Emperor's  mother, 
rewarded  them.  These  things  would  possess  no  interest 
fbr  the  reader,  and  would  only  serre  to  add  another 
illustration  to  the  often  demonstrated  &ot,  that  of  all 
the  evils  which  can  befal  a  nation,  there  is  none  greater 
than  to  be  virtually  governed  by  a  self-willed  and 
unprincipled  woman,  who  has,  at  the  same  time,  art 
enough  to  evade  all  legal  responsibility.  I  say  legal, 
for  such  characters  cannot  be  brought  before  any  esta* 
bliflhed  tribunal ;  they  must  be  arraigned  and  condemned 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  and  general  mondity, 
when  the  joys  they  derive  from  gratified  ambition,  and 
other  sources,  will  prove  but  poor  compensatiixi  for  the 
contempt  and  execration  of  mankind. 

The  service  done  by  Windischgratz,  in  shooting  down 
the  citizens  of  Vienna  and  bombarding  their  dwellings, 
was  deemed  of  the  highest  importance  by  the  Arch* 
duchess  Sophia  and  her  party ;  they  could  hardly  find 
means  to  exhibit  their  admiration  of  him*  On  the  very 
day  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  young  Emperor 
was  induced  to  send  a  letter  to  Windischgrata^  in  which 
he  calls  him  and  his  army  the  pillars  of  his  throne,  and 
begs  both  to  remain,  as  they  had  been  to  previous  Em* 
perors,  the  bulwark  of  his  authority,  and  the  champioBS 
of  free  (?)  institutions.  Nothing,  perhaps,  could  better 
show  how  completely  facts  were  misrepresented  to 
Francis  Joseph,  than  this  letter  to  a  man  so  universally 
detested  as  Windischgrsltz.  Yet  these  general  expres- 
sions were  not  thought  sufficiently  impressive  by  the 
Archduchess  Sophia.  She  dictated  a  special  letter, 
which  the  young  Emperor  was  obliged  to  write  to 
Windischgratz  with  his  own  hand.  This  is  a  curiosity 
in  its  way ;  it  will  repay  perusaL     I  give  it  for  the 
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auniaement  or  Bonoiw  of  the  reader^  as  he  •may  be  dis** 
posed  to  view  it  in  relation  to  the  mere  oocaeion,  or  to 
test  its  perversion  of  fiu^ts  by  a  moral  standard. 

<<  My  dear  Field-Marshal  Prince  Windisohgrstz, 
''My  gallant  army  has  showed  itself  at  all  times 
worthy  of  my  unbounded  confidence,  but  especially  in 
the  recent  storm,  which  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
imder  your  leading.  (This  refers  to  the  plundering  and 
bombardment  ci  his  own  capital  I !)  You  have  shut  up 
in  your  own  breast  your  private  feelings,  and  set  honour 
and  truth  in  opposition  to  rebellion ;  for  this,  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  offer  you  an  adequate  rewajrd.  You 
hastened  to  arrest  the  flames  of  insurrection,  kindled 
by  fiuthless  men,  in  my  capital  I  hold  it  to  be  my 
first  duty  to  acknowledge,  in  the  amplest  manner,  your 
inestimable  services;  and  to  show  my  admiration  for 
your  chivalrous  virtues.  They  are  pledges  to  me  that 
you  will  henceforth  stand  firmly  by  my  side,  an  im- 
moveable buttress  to  my  throne.  Assure  the  soldiers 
under  your  command,  my  dear  Prince,  that  the  proofe 
of  their  bravery  and  fidelity  are  written  upon  my  heart 
.  in  characters  that  can  never  be  obliterated. 

"  Fkancib  Joseph,  P.  M.'' 

This  letter  clearly  indicates  the  line  of  policy  which 
Sophia  intended  to  pursue.  The  army  was  to  be  flat^ 
tered,  the  people  were  to  be  despised.  The  love  and 
confidence,  the  faithful  allegiance  of  the  nation  was  to 
be  replaced — superseded  by  bayonets,  and  cannon,  and 
all  the  terrors  of  a  grinding  despotism.  Windischgratz 
was  a  suitable  hero  for  such  a  scheme.  He  was  sent 
into  Hungary  to  suppress  the  freemen  of  that  land; 
but  he  was  not  at  all  in  his  element  in  the  open  field, 
with  armed  and  disciplined  men  before  him ;  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  danger  in  contests  of  that  kind,  and  but 
little  honour  to  be  gained  from  such  ^'determined  rebels." 
He  sighed  for  battles  like  those  of  Prague  and  Vienna, 
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with  unarmed  workmen^  who  could  be  easily  shot  down 
from  a  distance^  convenient  enemies,  without  discipline 
or  artillery,  yet  whose  blood  nourished  laurels  well 
enough.  The  poor  man  had  contracted  a  taste  for 
house-burning,  and  hunting  defenceless  townspeople; 
he  therefore  turned  from  the  Hungarian  army  to  the 
unwaUed  and  undefended  towns,  which  he  battered 
and  burned  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  then  marched 
into  them  at  the  head  of  his  army,  with  coloiu^  flying 
and  the  loud  tintamarre  of  drums  and  trumpets  to  pro- 
claim his  victory.  Even  the  Archduchess  Sophia  at 
length  saw  the  ridicule  of  such  a  campaign.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  Windischgratz  received  a  hint 
from  Vienna  that  a  change  in  his  tactics  was  desirable, 
for  he  soon  after  ventured  to  meet  the  Hungarian  army 
on  the  plains  of  Ejtpolna,  where  he  was  thoroughly 
beaten,  so  utterly  and  entirely  defeated,  that  the  force 
of  lying  even  in  the  Camarilla  could  not  conceal  the 
fact.  His  poor  laurels,  forced  in  the  hot-houses  of 
cities,  perished  in  the  open  field,  and  he  was  recalled, 
crest-fallen  and  detected,  without  one  wreath  even  to 
cover  his  baldness. 

Welden  was  sent  to  take  his  place,  with  strict  orders 
to  make  himself  master  of  Komom  with  all  convenient 
speed.  He  went  with  a  good  will,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  obeyed  his  orders,  but  by  some  unaccountable 
perverseness  the  garrison  at  Komom  refused  to  be 
taken ;  and  a  division  of  the  Hungarian  army  gaTe 
Welden  himself  so  decisive  a  defeat  at  Nagysarlo,  that 
the  Camarilla  began  to  lose  confidence  in  its  heroes. 
It  is  thought,  even,  that  visions  of  an  army  of  honveds 
before  the  gates  of  Vienna  began  to  rise  dimly  to  view. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  truth  could  no 
longer  be  concealed ;  the  Austrian  army  was  beaten  at 
all  points,  and  retiring  before  the  victorious  Hungarians. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  There  was  but  one  answer ; 
call  in  the  Russians.  Was  this  the  only  resource  ?  Ko ; 
plant  treason  in  the  Hungarian  army,  if  possible ;  find 
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out  some  leading  man  amongst  them  whose  heart  may- 
be poisoned,  and  who  will  give  them  into  our  hands  at 
the  right  time;  it  will  be  less  dangerous  and  more 
effectual  than  the  contest  in  the  open  fields  even  with 
Kussians  at  our  back.  Welden  was  recalled;  the 
notorious  Haynau  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Austrian  armies  in  his  stead ;  of  him  and  his  doings  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  say  a  word,  the  judgment  of  mankind 
has  been  already  pronounced  upon  him,  in  a  sentence 
which  my  pen  could  not  make  deeper  or  more  severe. 

By  all  these  means  Hungary  was  at  length  brought 
to  subjection.  And  now  Sophia  thought  it  was  time 
to  seek  a  little  popularity ;  hence  her  excessive  pains  and 
expense  in  giving  public  entertainments,  and  striving  to 
arouse  the  people  to  something  like  enjoyment.  She 
rode  constantly  in  an  open  carriage;  she  smiled  and 
bowed  to  every  one  she  met,  though  no  one  noticed 
her ;  she  promenaded  with  the  young  Prince,  and  was 
profuse  in  her  coiu'tesies  to  all  who  passed  them  by. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain,  the  memory  of  the  people  was 
more  retentive  than  she  had  supposed;  what  she  had 
engraved  with  iron  could  not  be  swept  away  with  a 
breath,  or  covered  with- a  smile.  She  was  received 
with  universal  indifference — ^persons  passed  her  by  with- 
out once  looking  at  her ;  persons  whose  lowest  homage 
she  could  have  despised  in  her  heart,  but  from  whom 
she  now  solicited  in  vain  the  slightest  public  token  of 
respect.  This  indifference  was  worse  than  death  to  her 
proud  and  ambitious  spirit.  She  would  have  preferred 
the  most  open  opposition,  and  almost  insult  itself,  to  the 
absolute  indifference  with  which  all  looked  upon  her 
wherever  she  went 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Departure  for  Oderber^*-Aaitri«,  not  Aoitriins— Paitiiig  tiiOBghite^ 
KoMuth — His  appeartnce — Koaratb  u  an  orator — His  love  of  liberty 
His  energy — Charged  with  ambition — Proclamation  rejecting  Francti 
Joseph — Joseph  von  Jelladiich — His  appearance  and  character — His 
first  military  adiievement-^His  popnUritj— Its  eames— His  npU 
elevation  —  Enthvaiam  of  the  Croats  —  PanscIaYian  —  Jdladuch's 
merits — ^Appearanoe  of  a  Croatian  army  on  its  march — ^Their  plunder. 

I  HAD  chosen  Darnkrat  as  the  place  of  my  retirement 
for  the  establishment  of  my  health,  and  enjoyed  the 
greatest  benefit  from  its  pure  air  and  the  stillness  which 
reigned  round  it.  Feeling  myself  completely  restored, 
I  determined  to  pursue  my  journey,  and  took  the 
railway  for  Oderberg  on  the  18th  of  February. 

I  felt  glad  at  leaving  the  hated  symbols  of  duplicity 
— the  Austrian  double  eagle,  although  I  had  many 
reasons  to  regret  my  departure  from  Vienna  and 
Austria ;  they  were  to  me  a  second  fatherland ;  many 
dear  ties  bound  me  to  the  capital,  some  of  my  best  and 
happiest  days  had  been  spent  there;  and  my  first 
acquaintance  with  some  of  my  most  loved  and  esteemed 
friends  had  been  formed  in  that  city.  I  had  long  also 
learned  to  admire  the  sterling  goodness,  the  simplicity, 
and  truth  of  its  people.  I  had  seen  amongst  them 
genuine  piety  without  bigotry,  and  generous  hospitality 
without  ostentation* 

In  all  my  strictures  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Im- 
perialists towards  Hungary,  I  desire  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  once  for  all,  that  I  mean  the  Government 
and  not  the  people  of  Austria.  They  felt  the  wickedness 
and  falsehood  of  their  rulers  as  deeply  as  we,  and 
detested  them  with  equal  bitterness.  The  people  of 
Austria  were  our  brothers,  just  and  honourable  in  all 
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their  transactions  ^ifith  us,  and  brave  in  the  field  as 
heroes  of  romance*  The  iron  hoof  of  tyranny  hae  also 
trodden  them  down ;  but  the  severity  of  the  oppressor 
hag  only  strengthened  our  common  love  of  hberty^  and 
added  to  the  mutual  admiration  which  we  have  always 
felt  for  each  other,  the  new  and  stronger  tie  of  sympathy* 
Together  we  suffer  through  the  nighty  together  we  shall 
rise  when  the  morning  of  freedom  wakes  us  to  activity, 
and  the  gibbering  goblin  of  despotism  shall  flee  to  the 
shrouds  in  which  its  body  has  long  been  rotting.  The 
gigantic  power  that  hurried  me  away  from  a  land  so 
much  beloved  seemed  hardly  friendly,  though  it  was 
taking  me  to  a  place  of  safety.  It  would  have  been 
folly  any  longer  to  tempt  my  fate  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Austrian  Government.  I  had  been  hitherto  indebted, 
I  believe,  to  the  very  boldness  of  my  movements  for  my 
escape,  but  I  could  not  hope  that  this  would  continue. 

We  arrived  at  Oderbeig ;  and,  whatever  my  other 
sorrows  might  be,  I  felt  unspeakable  relief  at  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  was  at  least  secure  from  personal 
danger ;  I  was  on  the  Prussian  territory*  I  had  left 
behind  me  those  dreary  visions  of  the  prisons,  the 
gallows,  or  the  scourge,  which  haunted  me  whilst  I 
remained  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Camarilla.  I 
had  scarcely  touched  the  soil  of  freedom,  when  I  felt  a 
burning  desire  to  look  once  more  upon  Hungary; 
well-beloved  at  all  times,  but  in  her  sorrow  and  her 
tears  ten  thousand  times  more  dear  than  in  her  season 
oi  prosperity  and  glory.  I  longed  also  to  see  the 
objects  of  Kossuth's  love  once  more,  to  take  their 
greetings  to  him  as  the  last  tidings  from  his  country. 
These  feelings  were  agsdn  combated  by  my  earnest 
wish  to  see  Kossuth  himself,  whom  I  honoured  above 
all  living  men*  The  influence  he  exercised  over  all  who 
had  once  known  him  was  extraordinary ;  they  either 
loved  hsm  with  a  reverential  feeling  approaching  to 
idolatry^  or  they  hated  him  like  death.  The  one  feeling 
was  the  powerful  attraction  of  a  moral  affinity:  the 
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Other  was  the  essential  Tepulsion  betvreen  natures  of 
different  properties,  as  in  the  case  of  Gorgey.  The 
Tery  qualities  in  Kossuth  which,  for  the  honour  of  our 
nature^  would  have  excited  the  admiration  and  esteem 
of  the  majority  of  men,  were  those  which  called  forth 
the  hatred  of  Grorgey.  But  it  was  not  so  with  the 
Hungarian  people.  With  trifling  individual  exceptions, 
such  as  will  always  be  found  in  every  great  community, 
who,  through  egotism  or  eccentricity,  make  a  point  of 
differing  from  the  mass,  tiie  whole  Hungaurian  nation, 
rich  and  poor,  noble  and  peasant,  look  upon  him  as  die 
great  hero  and  prophet  of  the  land.  They  honour  him 
still,  as  the  old  Greeks  did  their  demi-gods ;  nor  would 
the  name  of  Theseus  or  Hercules  awake  morereverence 
in  ancient  Greece,  than  does  the  name  of  Louis  Kossuth 
at  this  day  in  Hungary. 

I  would  willingly  impart  to  the  reader  some  of  my 
own  impressions  of  this  extraordinary  man.  The  per- 
sonal appearance  of  such  men,  their  habits  of  life,  ^eir 
amusements,  everything  connected  with  them,  becomes 
«  study  for  the  psychologist.  They  are  the  external 
indices  of  the  marvel* working  power  within.  Kossuth 
is  about  the  middle  size,  and  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life. 
His  manners  are  those  of  a  well-bred  gentleman,  with- 
out affectation;  all  his  movements  are  natural,  easy, 
and  graceful.  He  prepossesses  every  one  at  the  first 
moment  of  introduction.  The  expression  of  his  ooub- 
tenance  in  repose  is  that  of  profound  reflection :  it  is 
slightly  pale,  and  somewhat  worn,  as  if  the  intellect 
were  too  mighty  for  the  frame.  His  eye  is  large  and 
full,  capable  of  giving  expression  to  all  the  emotions  of 

the    soul,    from   the    tenderest   pity   to    the  fiercest 
indignation. 

But  his  voice,  who  can  describe  I  It  is,  indeed,  a 
glorious  endowment,  a  gift  from  Heaven  itself,  and 
worthy  of  the  Griver.  Its  tones  are  rich  and  sonorous^ 
sinking  directly  into  the  heart  When  he  speaks  on  an 
important  public  occasion,  his  nmnner  is  at  first  slow 
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and  deliberate;  each  word  comes  out  with  a  clear, 
decisive  utterance  that  instantly  arrests  attention.  Few 
can  resist  his  earnest,  almost  solemn,  commencement ; 
but  if  perchance  there  should  be  a  few  groups  in  the 
Diet  still  engaged  in  conversation,  when  he  rises  to 
address  the  assembly,  and  desirous  of  finishing  the  sub- 
ject of  their  discourse,  the  effect  upon  them  is  very 
curious.  At  first  there  is  inattention,  and  absence  to 
the  questions  and  remarks  of  one  another,  then  silence 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  by  tacit  consent,  the  subject 
drops;  they  separate  and  settle  themselves  in  such 
attitudes  as  will  enable  them  to  catch  every  word  and 
movement  of  the  speaker. 

Kossuth  was  not  simply  listened  to :  the  whole  ex-^ 
pression  of  the  man  is  devoured,  his  slightest  movement 
is  significant,  as  well  as  the  audible  sounds  he  utters. 
As  he  marshals  his  arguments,  and  enforces  them  by 
overwhelming  declamation,  his  imagination  warms,  and 
his  voice  gains  an  astonishing  volume  of  flexibility, 
varying  with  all  the  emotions  of  his  mind,  now  soft  and 
plaintive  as  a  mother's  grief,  now  vehement  and  start- 
ling by  its  power  and  loudness,  sweUing  upwards  at  one 
time  like  the  tones  of  an  organ,  in  a  grand  and  sustained 
flow  of  blended  argument  and  appeal,  and  then  pouring 
out  a  withering  tempest  of  reproach  and  sarcasm  against 
the  tyrants  and  oppressors  of  mankind.  When  he  con- 
cludes there  is  disappointment  at  his  brevity,  however 
long  he  may  have  spoken.  A  pause  of  several  seconds 
occurs  before  the  auditors  recover  themselves  sufficiently 
even  to  applaud  the  oration  by  which  they  had  be^n 
entranced;  but  then  what  thunders  foUow.  There  is 
one  long  and  tumultuous  uproar  of  all  manner  of  sounds 
by  which  men  express  applause  or  admiration. 

I  have  heard  him  compared  as  a  speaker  to  Mirabeau, 
but,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  written  compositions  of 
the  latter,  I  think  he  falls  far  below  the  Magyar  orator  • 
nor  did  his  eloquence  produce  the  same  effects  as  that 
of  Kossuth.     Mirabeau  was  followed  and  gazed  upon 

s 
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as  a  phenomenoQ ;  Koasuth  wa»  almost  worsiupped  as  a 
saperhunuBi  bein^.  Mirabeau  produced  a  powerfiil 
aenaation  upon  his  immediate  hearere,  but  left  no  per- 
manent traces  of  his  pow^  oa  the  national  mind ;  tlie 
impulse  of  Kossuth's  eloquence  swelled  bejoad  the  waUs 
of  Parliament  in  widenii^  circles  tbrouglMHit  the  knd ; 
it  moved  all  hearts ;  it  aw<^e  them  to  a  cooscioosnees 
of  power  and  of  wrong ;  it  brou^t  them  to  a  determinsr 
tion  to  resist  the  oppressor,  not  by  a  sudden  impulsiye 
daring,  but  bja  deep  devotional  consecration  of  ajl  their 
possessions,  with  their  lives,  to  the  sacred  cause  of  their 
countrf.  IViany  have  told  me  that  he  recalled  to  their 
minds  forcibly  all  that  has  been  recorded  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes  when  he  aroused  the  spirit  of 
the  Commons  to  resist  Philip.  The  results  in  both  cases 
would  certainly  seem  to  justify  the  comparison. 

Kossuth's  attachment  to  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional government  was  not  a  thing  of  yesterday :  it  was 
the  one  rule  that  guided  all  his  political  movements, 
whether  as  a  jurist  or  a  writer ;  and  rather  than  deviate 
from  it  he  endured  serious  losses  and  peraecution& 
For  one  of  his  writings,  which  in  England  would  have 
been  hailed  with  universal  admiration,  he  was  impri- 
soned for  three  years^  and  lost  literally  everything  he 
had  in  the  world.  He  was  even  forbidden  to  print  a 
periodical  of  which  he  was  editor :  he  lithogrs^>hed  it. 
This  was  prohibited.  He  had  his  articles  copied  in 
manuscript ;  nothing  could  daunt  him ;  his  enei^  com- 
municated itself  to  all  around  him.  His  style  became 
so  weU  known  that  the  articles  written  by  him  were 
immediately  recognised,  under  whatever  nsme  they 
might  appear.  Plagiarism  from  him  became  impossible* 
His  amazing  progress  in  public  esteem,  the  ease  with 
which  he  removed  all  opposition  out  o(  huvpatfa,  was 
profoundly  galling  to  the  enemies  c^  the  {Mrincipies  of 
which  he  was  the  living  incarnation.  They  could  not 
deny  his  genius ;  they  were  forced  to  acknowledge  its 
Heaven-descended  power  themselves.    His  private  life 
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stood  out  simple  and  spotless,  defying  the  tongue  of 
slander*  He  oould  not  be  assailed  on  that  point  His 
reputation,  lofty  and  pure  as  the  Alpine  snows,  would 
have  crushed  its  base  impugner* 

But  there  was  one  lie  which  might  happfly  obtain 
currency*  Elossuth  was  a  man,  and  therefore  not  devoid 
of  ambition.  Who  that  has  an  intelligent  soul  and  an 
honest  heart  is  without  ambition  ?  The  fawning  para- 
site and  the  low  hypocrite  may  deny  that  they  are 
ambitious,  they  may  profess  entire  compliance  with 
their  present  lot,  and  repudiate  the  idea  of  rising 
higher ;  but  they  either  deny  their  nature  or  pervert 
tho  truth,  and  in  either  case  are  unworthy  of  their 
Maker,  who  formed  men  to  rise,  to  be  moderately  and 
wiaely  discontented  with  the  present,  that  they  may 
strive  for  a  happier  future.  The  hog  may  be  entirely 
unambitious,  but  man,  with  his  continually  developed 
facidties  and  susceptibilities,  never  I 

Ambitbn  is  a  godlike  property.  It  is  that  mudi  of 
the  Divine  within  us  which  attracts  ua  to  the  Divinity^ 
the  sum  of  all  perfecticxis ;  but,  like  all  we  inherit,  it 
may  be  perverted.  It  may  mistake  its  proper  object. 
Did  Kossuth's  ambition  thus  err  ?  Yes,  say  his  enemies;: 
he  sought  the  Crown  of  Hungary  for  himself.  He 
wanted  to  ascend  St.  Stephen's  throne  as  Ludwig  II* 
He  took  Mathias  Kiraly  as  his  model.  I  say.  No  I  ho 
waa  too  wise,  too  politic ;  he  loved  freedom  too  well. 
There  is  not  one  step  in  his  career  to  justify  such  an 
imputation.  If  he  resembled  Mathias  Kiraly,  is  Hea- 
ven to  be  restricted  that  it  must  not  send  us  two  great 
men  of  similar  characters  ?  The  resemblance  was  the 
work  oi  nature,  not  of  imitation.  Both  were  Magyars  ;^ 
botk  fell  under  the  suspicion  and  persecution  of  Austria; 
both  weve  imprisoned  by  her  for  calm  diacuseoan;  and 
both  succeeded  in  awaicening  the  free  spirit  of  the 
nation..  But  Kossuth's  design  waa  neither  to  form  a 
r^ublao  nor  to  exalt  himself  to  kingly  rank^  but,  if 
posnUs^  to  place  the  Hungarian  Crown  upon  the  head 
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of  a  scion  of  some  princely  house  attached  to  constita- 
tional  principles,  and  sufficiently  powerful  to  OYerawe 
neighbouring  states,  which  might  be  disposed  to  dbpute 
the  settlement.  That  this  was  Kossuth's  plan^  that  he 
had  no  idle  notions  of  establishing  a  dynasty  for  himself, 
is  well  known  to  every  one,  even  moderately  acquainted 
with  Hungarian  aflbirs,  and  indeed  any  other  hypothesis 
is  simply  absurd. 

The  two  great  acts  of  the  Hungarian  Government, 
whilst  directed  by  Kossuth,  may  find  many  who  do  not 
approve  of  their  object  or  mode ;  but  the  circumstances 
should  be  weighed  before  judgment  is  formed  upon 
them.     It  may  seem  as  if  Kossuth,  by  the  recognition 
of  Francis  Joseph,  as  King  of  Hungary,  might  have 
determined  the  war ;  and  that  the.  proclamation  refudng 
to  acknowledge  the  young  Emperor  was  ill-timed  and 
impolitic     I  do  not  profess  to  approve  thoroughly  of 
either  that  step  or  the  declaration  of  independence; 
yet  how  condemn  them  ?    What  else  could  be  done  ? 
Let  us   examine   the  first-mentioned  document;  it  is 
rather  rare,  and  is  worthy  of  perusal,  if  only  to  ascer- 
tain the  current  of  Kossuth's  thoughts  when  this  was 
thrown  from  his  mind.     He  writes  as  he  speaks,  ever 
dignified  and  impressive.     Hear  him : 
.   '^  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Diet,  through 
certain  -printed  papers  bearing  marks  of  ofllicial  autho- 
rity, which  have  been  distributed  in  a  private  manner 
throughout  the  country,  that  Ferdinand,  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  King  of  Hungary,  of  that  name  the  Fifth, 
on  the  2nd  of  the  present  month,  in  a  manifesto  counter- 
signed by  the  Minister  Schwarzenberg,  has  formally 
renounced   the    Imperial  dignity,   and  abdicated  the 
Austrian  throne.      The  said  instrument  declares  all 
peoples  and  nationalities  which  recognised  the  authority 
of  the  said  Ferdinand,  iree  from  their  allegiance  to  him, 
and  relieves  all  state  officers  from  the  obligations  of 
their  oaths  of  fealty  to  his  authority-     The  instrument 
further  declares  that  this  act  of  abdication  is  made  in 
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favour  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Joseph,  eldest  son  of 
the  Archduke  Francis  Charles,  younger  brother  of  the 
said  Ferdinand,  late  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of 
Hungary.  The  Archduke  Francis  Joseph  has  in  con- 
sequence assumed  the  style  and  dignity  of  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  King  of  Hungary,  and  has,  in  a  proclama- 
tion dated  on  the  said  2nd  of  December,  and  similarly 
countersigned  by  the  Minister  Schwarzenberg,  an^^ 
nounced  his  accession  to  the  supreme  authority  over  all 
the  peoples  and  nationalities  constituting  the  Imperial 
Monarchy.  He  has  further,  in  this  proclamation,  made 
known  his  intention  of  abolishing  all  distinctions  of  pro* 
vinces  and  races^  and  of  blending  the  various  nations 
known  as  the  Austrian  Monarchy  into  one  homogeneous 
political  body ;  and  to  this  end  indicates  his  determined 
resolution  to  subdue  and  extinguish  what  he  names  the 
Hungarian  insurrection. 

"  Now  we,  the  legally  constituted  authorities  of  Hun- 
gary, do  hereby  declare,  that  Hungary,  with  the  lands 
and  districts  united  with  it,  is  not,  and  never  has  been^ 
an  integral  part  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy,  but  has 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  an  independent  kingdom^ 
possessing  its  own  constitution,  and  governed  by  laws 
enacted  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  its  popular 
representatives ;  that  the  maintenance  of  this  indepen- 
dence and  legal  self-government  in  their  perfect  inte- 
grity has  constituted  the  essential  basis  of  the  authority 
of  the  Austrian  Emperors  over  this  land,  and  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  its  obedience,  in  accordance  with 
the  hereditary  succession  determined  by  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  To  that  settlement  an  implicit  consent  has 
been  yielded  for  ages,  and  it  is  there  provided  that,  in 
case  the  Austrian  throne  should  become  vacant,  the 
succeseor  to  that  throne  shall  not,  by  the  simple  act  of 
accession,  acquire  any  right  to  the  Crown  of  Hungary 
Avithout  the  consent  of  the  Hungarian  Diet.  Yet  now^ 
when  Hungary  is  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  its  existence^ 
as  a  nation,  threatened;  when  it  is  obliged  to  defend 
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itself  fixMn  numerous  armed  and  ]>erpired   (bes,    its 
defence  m  called  insiirrectioii,  and  advantage  is  taken  of 
its  embarrassment  to  encroadi  upon  its  legal  rigiils. 
Meanwhile,  lest  the  silence  of  the  Hungarian  Diet 
should  be  inteipreted  into  acquiescence  wiA  tins  via* 
hAion  of  the  Constitution,  the  legid  r^resentfktiyed  of 
the  Hungarian  nation  with  tlie  adminiatrators  of  its 
eiqpreme  authority,  dedare  further,  in  the  name  of  Ae 
nation,  that  the  throne  of  Hungary  cannot  be  occupied 
by  a  new  monarch  without  tiie  consent  of  the  national 
representatives,  nor  before  the  death  of  its  last  posseasor^ 
ani  this,  in  acoordance  widi  the  constitution  and  liie 
common  law  of  nations.     That,  when  a  King  of  Hun^ 
gary  dies,  his  inherit(»r  to  whatever  other  dignities  lie 
ii»y  succeed,  is  bound  to  notify  the  death  of  his  prede- 
eessor  to  the  Hungarian  nation,  to  be  invited  l^  the 
Diet  with  the  supreme  authority,  and  crowned  widi  the 
erown  of  St.  Stephen,  before  he  can  exercise  any  l^al 
power  in  Hungary.      That  Ferdinand  Y.,  King   of 
Hungary,  having  succeeded  legally  to  the  tibrone,  and 
having  been  accepted  by  the  nation,  is  still  constitutiomil 
King,  until  his  aMioation  be  formally  notified  to  tiie 
Diet,  and  his  successor  received  with  the  accustomed 
formalities.** 

The  declaration  i^n  goes  on  to  show,  from  varions 
historical  examples,  tiiat  the  conduct  of  Francis  Joeeph, 
in  assuming  the  supreme  authority  and  endeavouring 
to  enforce  it  by  arms,  was  highly  illegal  and  unconsti- 
tutional, and  concludes  with  refusing  to  acknowledge 
him.  The  whole  piece  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  in 
these  Memoirs,  but  I  thought  it  would  interest  the 
reader  to  give  him  so  much  of  it  as  a  specimen  of  the 
calm  and  serious  manner  in  which  the  question  is  dis- 
cussed throughout. 

But  to  behold  Kossuth  in  his  power,  he  should  he 
seen  free  from  the  rigid  diction  and  stiff  formula  of  a 
state  paper ;  when  he  electrified  all  the  East  of  Europe 
by  his  publications,  or  thundered  in  the  senate  vrith 
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words  that  burned  where  they  felL  To  estimate  his 
greatness,  he  must  be  foHowed  into  the  bosom  of  his 
fiunily,  and  the  relations  of  private  life;  his  perfect 
mond  purity  must  be  weighed ;  his  high  and  wakeful 
teise  of  honour — ^his  simplicity — his  candoui^— these 
oonstitute  a  sacred  halo  round  his  name,  which  increases 
the  splendour  of  his  more  dazzling  glories,  and  make 
lis,  not  merely  excuse,  but  almost  admire  the  few  failings 
mingled  with  so  much  perfection. 

Place  by  the  side  of  the  great  Magyar,  his  bitterest 
enemy — his  most  persevering  foe — Joseph  von  Jella^ 
(Aiidi,  Ban  of  Croatia,  the  chosen  champion  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.     From  a  very  humble  position,  he 
was  raised,  through  the  favour  of  the  Archduchess 
Sophia,  to  the  highest  dignities  which  a  subject  can 
attain.    Jellachich  is  about  fifty  years  old,  of  the  middle 
height,  strong,  and  weH-formed.     In  his  earfy  years, 
he  was  cdckly,  but  his  health  is  now  perfectly  firm. 
His  head  is  bald  at  top,  and  surrounded  with  a  fringe 
of  thick,  grizzled  hair,  which  gives  him  the  appearance 
of  a  monk  with  a  broad  tonsure.     On  account  of  the 
baldneas  of  the  upper  part  of  his  head,  the  forehead 
looks  lofty  and  intellectual.   His  eyesare  light-coloured, 
Mid  overshadowed  by  thick,  bushy  brows,  from  beneath 
which,  when  he  is  enraged,  they  play  with  an  unsteady 
and  baleful  expression.     His  mouth  is  well-formed,  the 
lips  pressed  tightly  together,  but  indicating  rather  a 
readiness  to  quarrel  or  utt^  some  injurious  speech, 
than  firmness  of  character.     The  nose  is  aquiline,  and, 
coupled  with  the  bri^t,  roving  eye,  distinctly  marks 
him  as  an  impassioned  son  of  the  South.     His  manners 
are  polished,  but  display  too  much  finesse  and  assurance 
to  be  pleasing.     He  is,  in  all  respects,  just  such  a  man 
as  one  would  imagine  fitted  to  be  the  leader  of  a  bar- 
barous tribe;  whilst  his  insatiable  ambition,  and  the 
complete  absence  of  all  scruple  as  to  the  means  by  which 
he  may  gratify  it,  the  ease  with  which  he  can  assume  a 
friendly  bearing,  and  smile  upon  the  man  whom  he 
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means  to  betray,  proves  him  every  inch  a  Croat.  He 
Apeaks  German  fluently,  but  with  that  Viennese  accent 
so  much  affected  by  all  the  educated  persons  of  his 
nation.  He  lisps  in  his  speech ;  his  voice  is  ordinarily 
light,  and  not  unmusical ;  but  when  anything  occurs  to 
displease  him,  it  becomes  suddenly  harsh  and  deep* 
His  education  is  altogether  German*  He  sets  a  high 
value  on  German  literature,  and  generally  uses  the 
German  language,  and  imitates  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  Germans  in  everything,  notwithstanding  his 
boasted  national  feeling. 

The  accidental  circumstances]  which  placed  him  in  a 
position  to  do  so  much  mischief,  alone  justify  this 
minute  portrait ;   for  in  himself  he  is  an  exceedingly 
commonplace  character,  such  a^one  as  you  may  meet 
in  every  compauy,  and  whom  you  may  study  for  ever 
without  being  able  to  discover  anything  to  remove  him 
from  the  ordinary  bulk  of  mankind.     He  has  remained 
unmarried  up  to  the  present  time,  probably  on  account 
of  his  poverty,  for  before  the  war  his  means  were 
extremely  slender;   but  it  is  strongly  rumoured  that 
his  campaigns  have  not  been  made  for  nothing,  and 
that  he  has  contrived  to  indemnify  himself  fi\>m  the 
property  of  the  non-combatant  people  for  his  vfrions 
hardships,  and  defeats  by  our  soldiers.     If  this  be  not 
con*ect,  I  can  only  say  that  Jellachich  is  no  tme 
Croat ;  for  from  the  days  of  WaUenstein,  the  Croats  of 
all  ranks  have  been  noted  throughout  the  world  for 
their  passionate  addiction   to  thieving.      It  is  their 
inspiration  in  war ;   it  serves  them  in  place  of  patriot- 
ism or  religion;   it  gives  strength  to  their  arms,  and 
whatever  courage  they  have  to  their  hearts.     In  shorty 
it  must  have  been  a  member  of  that  nation  who  said  to 
Scipio,  the  valet  of  Gil  Bias :  "  Apprenez  que  lorsqu'il 
s'agit  d'enlever  le  bien  d'autrui,  j'emporterais  rarclie  de 
Noe."    Would  that  they  had  been  satisfied  with  taking 
the  property  of  the  unhappy  people  who  fell  into  their 
power !    But  they  showed  themselves  as  cowardly  as 
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they  were  thievish,  and  as  cruel  as  they  were  cowardly* 
The  wailings  of  ten  thousand  widows  with  their  famish- 
ing children  testify  in  the  daily  curses  they  imprecate 
upon  the  head  of  Jellachich  and  his  cut-throat  band 
that  I  haye  not  calumniated  him,  whilst  the  blackened 
rtiins  of  myriads  of  cottages  are  the  only  trophies  of  his 
prowess  that  remain. 

After  the  fall  of  Hungary,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Vienna,  where  he  lived  at  such  enormous  expense, 
and  in  such  a  luxuriant  style,  as  surprised  every  one 
who  knew  his  limited  resoiurces.  He  was  first  brought 
into  public  notice  in  the  year  1847,  in  a  manner  by  no 
means  favourable  to  his  future  hopes.  He  was  then 
Colonel  of  one  of  the  border  regiments,  and  in  that 
capacity  undertook  an  experimental  campaign  into*  the 
Turkish  territory,  where  he  committed  so  many  strategic 
blunders,  and  so  implicated  his  men  in  a  difficult  coun-» 
try,  that  he  was  obliged  to  run  for  his  life,  and  arrived 
at  a  place  of  safety  in  a  most  deplorable  plight, 
draggled,  torn,  and  dirty.  This  was  an  event  on 
which  he  never  loved  to  speak,  though  it  furnished 
material  for  many  a  pasquinade  afterwards. 

It  will  be  naturally  asked :  How  could  such  a  man 
ever  arrive  at  the  position  he  now  occupies?  The 
answer  is  simple :  He  is  a  man  of  the  people.  He  is 
of  direct  Croatish  extraction,  and  professes  to  take  the 
greatest  pride  in  being  of  that  race.  He  has  flattered 
his  tribe  with  the  notion  that  Hungary  belongs  to 
Croatia,  and  that  the  claims  of  the  Magyars  to  the 
latter  are  unfounded.  He  has  succeeded  in  ingrafting 
this  notion  upon  the  pansclavistic  doctrines  so  popular 
amongst  all  the  Sclavonian  races,  and  thus  gained  for 
himself  an  amazing  influence  over  them.  One  of  the 
arguments  by  which  he  enforces  this  notion  may  pro-* 
yoke  the  smile  of  the  logician,  but  is  considered  con- 
clusive proof  by  the  people  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  to 
wit:     '*  The  inscription   upon  the  mantle  of    Saint 
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Sta{>liea  (the  patron  nint  of  Hungary)  »  in  Ishe 
^UaTish,  and  sot  tbe  Magyar  language." 

He  took  advantage  ako  of  an  old  diepnte  between 
tiie  two  raoesy  as  to  wlioae  language  ahonld  be  liiat  of 
tke  laws  hj  wkich  they  w«re  gOTemed  in  common,  to 
make  himself  regarded  as  the  diampion  of  popidai 
rights.  When  the  Hungarian  Constitution  of  March, 
1848,  was  guaranteed,  it  promised  that  the  language  of 
Hungary  should  be  tiie  juridical  language  of  the 
imited  proTinces  also.  This  was  regarded  immediately 
as  a  coitu  belU  by  the  Croats.  They  oonunenoed  their 
pceparations  for  war,  and,  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  Colonel 
Jelladii^,  the  beaten  runaway,  was  named  Imperial 
Field-Aiarshal-Lieutenant,  and  Ban  of  Croatia.  Such 
rapid  promotion  was  never  before  heard  of,  even  in 
times  of  war,  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  the  reader 
may  be  quite  certain  that  other  influences  weze  in 
operation  to  produce  it  than  those  to  which  the  sddier 
looks  for  his  legitimate  elevation.  I  have  alreadh^ 
hinted  at  this ;  I  could  not  pass  it  over  altogether,  but 
to  dwell  longer  on  the  subject  would  be  distasteful, 
both  to  myself  and  to  my  reader.  The  only  cover 
which  even  Austrian  policy  could  lend  to  sudi  a  pal- 
pable piece  of  £avountism  was  the  pretended  neeesity 
for  setting  up  in  (^position  to  Kossuth,  all-powerful  in 
his  popular  influence  over  Hungary,  a  rival  of  equal 
influence  in  another  part  of  the  country.  The  choice 
was  not  injudicious  if  tiiis  were  the  object ;  but  then 
the  object  itself  becomes  more  distinctly  criminaL  It 
was  manifestly  to  sow  between  the  two  nations  die 
seeds  of  irreconcilable  hostility. 

Kossuth  was  advancing  steadily  to  the  attainment  of 
national  freedom,  in  which  all  the  associated  provinces 
should  fully  participate.  Jellachich  only  moved  under 
the  impulse  of  a  blind  hatred  against  a  pe(^le  speaking 
another  tongue.  He  had  no  political  principles,  exeept 
we  should  call  his  wild  and  impracticable  pansdavistic 
notions  by  that  name.     Nor  was  it  at  all  necessary  that 
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there  shonld  be  any  strong  natioaal  motive  to  arouse 
the  people  to  join  his  standard ;  the  aonounoement  of  a 
campaign  amongst  the  hen-roosts  sad  cattle-jards  of 
the  Hungarian  farmers,  or  the  ceUars,  storehouses,  and 
strong-rooms  <^  the  undefended  towns  was  quite  suffix 
dent  to  draw  around  the  Ban  everj  male  of  his  tribe 
fiN>m  sixteen  to  sixty. 

It  was  a  clever  thought  of  his  to  divert  this  national 
enthusiasm  to  his  own  purposes,  and  endeavour  hj  such 
means  to  erect  a  great  pansclavic  empire,  of  which 
Hungary,  and  even  Austria,  were  to  be  suIxMdinate 
parts.  He  rather  left  out  of  view,  however,  the  some* 
what  natural  reluctance  which  these  civilized,  wealthy, 
and  polite  nations  might  feel  to  submit  themsdves  to 
die  legislation  and  government  of  a  people,  not  one  out 
of  a  thousand  of  whom  could  write  his  own  name,  or 
read  it  if  written.  Nor  did  he  sufficiently  estimate  the 
difficulty  he  was  almost  sure  to  find  in  subduing  the 
diflciplined  and  well-appointed  armies  of  Hungary  with 
his  ragged  and  barefooted  Croats.  His  crusade,  like 
that  of  Peter  of  Amiens,  and  Walter  the  Pauper, 
foundered  in  crossing  the  Danube.  His  swollen  vanity 
collided  at  the  first  touch  of  the  honved  bayonet. 
He  retired  without  any  needless  attention  to  military 
order;  but  the  same  divinity  which  wrapt  JEneas  in  a 
cloud,  and  concealed  him  from  his  enemies  sheltered 
the  Ban  from  the  consequences  of  this  sec(md  defeat ; 
nay,  more,  installed  him  in  the  young  Emperor's  graces 
so  firmly  that  he,  with  his  swift-footed  and  dexterous 
followers,  were  styled  the  champions  <^  Germany,  the 
defenders  of  its  civilization  and  philosophy ;  and  in  this 
capacity  the  capital  city  of  the  empire  was  placed 
under  their  protection,  with  what  result  let  the  plun- 
dered citizens  testify. 

I  saw  a  body  of  them  once,  amounting  to  about  fifteen 
thousand,  on  their  march  to  Vienna.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  desmbe  the  appearance  of  these  men ;  my  chi^ 
feelings  as  I  looked  upon  them,  was  pity,  so  forlorn  and 
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miserable  did  they  eeem.  If  the  EngKsh  reader  can 
imagine  the  poor  out  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  work** 
houses^  all  assembled  together,  and  armed  with  every 
kind  of  weapon,  chiefly  with  agricultnral  implements, 
such  as  flails  and  scythes,  he  will  have  some  notion  of 
the  guardians  appointed  by  the  Imperial  mandate  over 
the  interests  of  the  warlike  and  haughty  Teutons,  with 
their  wealth,  learning,  and  genius.  The  Croat  army 
was  not  all  of  this  desoription,  however ;  some  of  them 
had  been  brought  into  good  order  and  training.  Sven 
in  the  body  which  I  saw,  there  were  several  raiments 
which  showed  careful  discipline  and  armament,  yet 
even  these  moved  along  with  a  gliding,  stealthy  pace. 
There  was  none  of  that  noise  and  clang  of  arms  whidi 
usually  accompanies  the  march  of  an  army.  On  tliey 
moved,  with  a  rushing  illusory  sound,  reminding  cme  of 
the  shadowy  warriors  of  Northern  fable,  as  they  advance 
to  do  battle  in  the  visions  of  Ossian.  The  imaginati<m 
was  assisted  by  their  costume.  Many  of  the  Southern 
Sclaves  wore  sandals  on  their  feet,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  were  entirely  barefooted.  One  division  wore 
small  red  caps,  and  long  mantles  of  the  same  colour; 
but  the  costume  of  the  majority  was  the  "  Ilirka,"  a 
short  tunic  resembling  a  paletot,  of  a  brownish  iue, 
turned  up  with  scarlet.  They  were  evidently  pidced 
men,  being  much  taller  than  the  others. 

The  Croats  from  the  upper  territory  about  Warasdin 
were  much  inferior  in  appearance;  these  wore  the 
"  Tschocha,"  a  white  cloth  frock,  with  a  collar  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelc^am.  The  arms  of  these  regiments 
were  very  good,  but  without  any  attention  to  imiformity. 
Each  carried  whatever  sort  of  weapon  pleased  him  best, 
or  was  most  easily  obtained.  Some  carried  splendid 
Turkish  firelocks,  ornamented  in  the  most  sumptuous 
Oriental  style ;  others,  pistols  of  the  same  description. 
The  girdles  of  many  were  furnished  with  Damascus 
knives  and  daggers,  with  rich  hafts  and  dudgeons.  The 
glancing  of  these  weapons,  and  the  singularity  of  their 
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costume,  gave  theee  troops  an  exceedingly  striking  and 
pictnresqne  appearance.  Besides  their  arms,  each  of 
the  soldiers  carried  some  article  of  kitchen  fiimiture — ^a 
kettle  or  saucepan,  or  eyen  a  gridiron.  Perhaps  there 
are  no  warriors  in  the  world  who  can  so  speecUily  pro* 
vide  materials  for  a  camp  meal,  or  cook  them  better, 
than  the  Croats.  Though  their  stomachs  are  by  no 
means  nice,  and  on  an  emergency  they  can  eat  raw  flesh 
and  uncooked  vegetables  with  gusto,  I  confess  I  could 
not  help  laughing  heartily  at  seeing  tall  bearded  com* 
batants  trying  in  yun  to  look  fierce,  with  kettles  and 
frying-pans  dangling  from  their  necks.  The  incon* 
gmous  association  of  the  implements  that  administer  to 
life,  with  those  intended  to  take  it  away,  was  irresist- 
ible. The  meekness  of  the  kettle  neutralized  the  fury 
of  the  sword,  and  you  could  not  help  thinking  that  from 
behind  the  ferocious  whiskers  of  the  invader  there 
peered  the  pacific  expression  of  the  cook. 

My  mirth  was  speedily  extinguished,  however,  when 
I  learned  that  these  household  utensils  were  the  spoils 
of  three  Hungarian  villages,  which  these  gallant  men 
had  recently  plundered,  and  that  they  had  afterwards 
cut  the  throats  of  all  the  women  and  children  they 
found  there,  and  burned  all  the  houses  to  the  ground. 
Go,  brave  Colonels  and  Captains  I  go  with  your  Ban 
to  defend  your  Emperor  I  The  kettles  fi:om  which  you 
drink  your  field  coffee  have  been  happily  snatched  from 
rebellious  Hungarian  widows,  and  the  saucepans,  in 
which  your  eggs  are  boiled,  from  disaffected  infants ! 
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CHAPTEB  XXXn. 

Ifenemtj  of  Aiufariaa  policy — ^Texvor  inspired  by  the  Croats — Tkey  veitt 
the  chief  cause  of  the  Austrian  troubles — Jellachich  calls  a  Diet — 
Croatian  opposition  to  the  Ardidoke  Palatine — Jellachich  deposed — 
Priaoe  Esteriiasy's  nltjmstnm  to  Hut  Ban— JeUachicii  leiaatatod  and 
made  Gk>Tenior  of  H«ngary — ^Falae  aolaons  of  Hungary  at  the  loaperiil 
Court — Horrible  war  of  raoes  excited  by  the  Austrian  Government — 
Sympathy  with  Hungary — Pastor  Horban's  fenc£ble»»PositlQn  of 
Hungary  at  the  begraning  of  the  war. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  woiid  should  know  die  man* 
ner  in  whidi  Austria  has  conducted  this  war»  for  tke 
isdical  perrenity  of  her  poliey  c«a  never  be  cai«d  ex- 
oept  by  public  opinion.  Arms !  What  is  the  appeal 
to  arms  worthy  after  all?  High  principle,  honour^ 
yirtue,  genius,  all  that  is  holy  and  venecable,  what  can 
they  avail  against  mere  brute  force  ?  A  oaan,  though 
endowed  with  all  oonceivable  eKcellendes  of  mind  and 
body,  can  awake  no  reverence  amongst  a  pack  of  wolvea: 
a  nation,  however  noUe  in  its  aspirations,  and  pure  in 
its  intentions,  is  equally  helfdess  when  surrounded  by 
despots  and  their  slaves. 

I  am  not  so  silly  as  to  suppose  that  the  Sclaves  of 
Croatia  are  an  irreclaimable  race;  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  were  they  educated  and  liberated  fixun 
their  barbarous  prejudices,  they  might  become  an  inte- 
resting and  a  respectable  community ;  but  this  would 
not  suit  the  policy  of  the  Hapsbui^s.  Despotism,  like 
priestcraft,  loves  to  keep  its  subjects  in  ignorance,  that 
they  may  be  the  more  dependent  and  tractable.  Hence 
these  poor  Croats  remain  a  moniunent  of  medieval  bar- 
barity in  the  midst  of  the  general  civilisation  of  Europe. 
Their  propensity  for  thieving  is  certainly  a  singular 
phenomenon,  which  I  know  not  how  to  account  for, 
except  by  referring  it  to   some  idiosyncrasy  of  their 
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Uood  The  English  proverb,  that  '^  nothii^  is  too  hot 
or  too  faeavj,"  ajiplies  etrictly  to  them :  one  of  them, 
after  the  Italian  campaign,  was  heard  to  boast  that  he 
had  brought  a  black«nith's  anvil  all  the  way  from  Lom- 
bardy  to  his  own  home  in  Croatia. 

The  terror  which  they  inspired  amongst  the  unarmed 
inhabitants,  wherever  they  came,  was  indescribables 
When  intelligence  arrived  at  a  village  that  the  Croats 
were  approachijig,  all  who  could  escape  instantly  fled 
to  the  neighboaring  woods  and  mountains,  carrying 
their  moveables  with  them*  If  there  was  not  time  or 
opportunity  to  fly,  all  doors  were  immediately  barred 
and  bolted,  whilst  the  inmates  stood  at  the  windows 
with  loaves  of  bread  and  kettles  of  cooked  flesh  and 
6oap^  which  they  handed  out  to  their  savage  visitors, 
with  the  hope  of  pacifying  them.  When  they  had 
eaten  enougl^  diey  generally  demanded  ardent  liquors; 
and  if  these  were  not  forthcoming,  but  too  frequently 
fixed  the  houses  of  their  entertainers  in  mere  wanton- 
ness, and  danced  round  the  flames  for  their  amusement* 

The  troubles  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  since  1848, 
are  peculiarly  attributable  to  these  people.  Had  they 
never  invaded  Hungary,  the  Magyars  would  not  have 
been  aroused  to  that  hostile  attitude  so  humiliating  to 
the  Imperialists,  i^hen  the  arms  of  Hungary  were  after- 
wards turned  against  themselves.  It  was  the  design 
of  Jjatour  to  send  assistance  to  the  Croats  against  the 
Hungarians.  This  becoming  known,  kindled  the  rage 
q£  tiie  mob  against  him,  and  issued  in  his  own  destruc- 
tion. But  even  the  conduct  of  the  Croats  must  be 
traced  back  to  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Court.  The 
Camarilla  could  not  suffer  the  Hungarians  to  enjoy 
quietly  the  concession  made  to  them  by  Ferdinand. 
Jellachich  and  his  people  were  made  use  of  to  snatch 
the  chestnuts  from  the  glowing  ciphers,  which  the 
ministers  of  despotism  dared  not  touch  themselves. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  beside  the  secret 
fiivours  enjoyed  by  Jellachich,  he  was  inflamed  to  engage 
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in  the  quarrel  against  Hungary  hj  the  most  splendici 
promises.  He  commenced  his  operati(Mis  by  calling 
public  attention  to  the  second  article  of  the  much-abuaed 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  provides  that  the  Hungarian 
provinces  of  the  empire  should  remain  united,  and  be 
governed  by  the  same  laws.  He  muntained  that  this 
article  had  been  violated  by  the  concessions  of  March^ 
and  that  Hungary  had  thereby  separated  herself  from 
the  other  Danubian  provinces.  On  this  ostensible 
ground  he  refused  obedience  to  our  Government,  and 
would  not  recognise  the  authority  of  our  Min]ster& 
He  called  a  conference  at  Agram  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  a  Provisional  Directory,  and  named  a  day 
for  the  opening  of  a  special  Sclavish-Croatian  Diet* 
The  various  circles  of  the  province  sent  their  deputaes^ 
being  flattered  at  playing  the  part  of  an  independent 
nation,  whilst  Jellachich  kinged  it  as  well  as  he  could. 
The  population  of  the  Croatian  capital  were  wild  with 
joy  at  the  near  prospect,  as  they  deemed  it,  of  the  fail 
realisation  of  their  pansclavistic  visions. 

In  this  state  of  things,  there  suddenly  arrived  at 
Agram  two  ordinances  of  the  Archduke  Palatine  of 
Hungary,  which  annulled  all  the  regulations  hitherto 
made  by  Jellachich.  In  one  of  these  it  was  announced 
to  the  citizens  of  Agram,  that  Baron  von  Hrabousky, 
the  General  commanding  in  Sclavonia,  had  been  named 
Government  Commissioner,  to  inquire  into  the  recent 
disturbances  which  had  taken  place  in  that  town,  and 
to  discover  the  persons  who  were  endeavouring  to 
separate  the  two  countries  by  violence  and  force  of 
arms.  This  was  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for 
Jellachich  and  his  partisans  to  fan  the  popular  flame* 
They  availed  themselves  of  it  to  the  utmost.  The 
ordinances  were  read  in  the  Croatian  Diet,  where  they 
excited  the  most  .tumultuous  dissatisfaction,  which  was 
expressed  in  an  open  defiance  of  the  Palatine.  The 
majority  would  not  even  consent  to  take  any  discussion 
whatever  upon  the  ordinances,  but  insisted  that  they 
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Aould  be  publicly  burnt  as  a  token  of  the  popular  con* 
tempt.  The  bitter  feeling  excited  by  this  was  the  more 
intense^  because  the  emissaries  of  JeUachich  had  every* 
where  represented  the  Hungarian  Ministry  as  deter* 
mined  to  ruin  the  patriotic  Ban^  and  that  Bathyanyi 
and  KosButh  would  never  rest  satisfied  till  they  had 
brought  Croatia  into  complete  subjection  to  Hungary- 
The  tumult  increased  in  the  Assembly,  and  at  last  it 
was  carried  amidst  thunders  of  applause,  that  the  two 
ordinances  issued  by  the  Palatine,  and  countersigned 
by  Sz^mere,  should  be  committed  to  the  flames.  This 
was  exactly  what  JeUachich  desired,  as  it  would  lead 
to  an  open  breach  with  the  Hungarian  Government^ 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  effect  by  the  Arch* 
duchess  Sophia. 

When  he  heard  of  the  intention  of  the  Assembly, 
however,  he  sent  three  members  of  the  Banat-confer-* 
ence  at  once  to  the  Council-house,  to  bring  him  official 
information  of  this  resolution,  for  it  was  necessary,  as 
yet,  to  preserve  some  appearance  of  external  decorum 
in  his  actions.  The  Assembly  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
wish  of  their  Ban,  than  they  changed  their  intention, 
concerning  the  ordinances,  and  handed  them  over  to  his 
messengers.  Meanwhile  the  fires  intended  for  the  auto* 
da-fi^  were  burning  brightly  in  the  Market-place.  A 
great  multitude  of  persons  had  assembled  round  them, 
to  whom  seditious  speeches  were  delivered,  imtil  the 
mob  became  furiously  excited.  By  chance  there  hap- 
pened to  be  an  effigy  of  the  Palatine  on  the  spot,  which 
was  immediately  seized  by  the  crowd  and  burnt,  instead 
of  the  ordinances,  amidst  the  loudest  acclamations.  By 
this  infamous  deed,  which  was  either  approved  of,  or 
but  insincerely  condemned,  by  all  the  nation,  the 
Croatian  people  had  committed  an  act  of  rebellion, 
against  the  royal  authority,  and  publicly  avowed  their 
determination  to  effect  their  separation  from  Himgary 
by  violent  measures. 

A  decree  soon  after  appeared,  in  which  JeUachich 
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was  dedared  a  rebel  against  the  King  of  Hungary,  and 
deposed  from  hia  dignity  as  Ban.  Jdladiich,  itho 
knew  the  power  of  his  abettors,  was  not  in  the  sUghtest 
degree  disturbed  by  this  declaration.  He  parsued  his 
course  steadily,  taking  no  notice  whatever  of  the  con- 
demnation pronounced  upon  him.  He  was  cited  before 
the  Emperor  himself,  at  Innspruek,  but  allowed  mx 
days  to  elapse  before  he  made  his  appearance,  and  then 
refiised  to  give  any  account  of  his  proceedings,  except 
to  the  Emperor  in  person.  The  Emperor,  however,  at 
liie  instance  of  IVince  Esterhazy,  insisted  that  the 
audience  should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  a  Ho»- 
garian  Minister.  Jellachich  tried  hard  to  evade  this^ 
but  was  compelled  to  yield;  and  Prince  Esterfaasy 
witnessed  the  interview,  and  heard  the  deposed  Ban's 
attempt  to  justify  himself.  The  nature  of  the  e<Hnraa- 
nications  made  on  this  occasion  can  be  gathered  only 
by  inference  frcMn  the  Emperor's  subsequent  conduct 
He  sent  for  the  Croats  who  had  accompanied  Jeilar 
<diich,  and  reproved  them  severely  for  their  recent 
actions,  which  he  declared  were  toladiy  oj^K)%ed  to  his 
wishes. 

An  interview  took  place  immediately  afterwards  be- 
tween Prince  Esterhazy  and  Jelladiich,  in  which  the 
Hungarian  Minister  announced  the  tdtimatum  of  his 
Government  to  the  Ban,  namely,  that  Hungary  daimed 
no  direct  influence  over  the  internal  administration  of 
Croatia.  That  the  language  to  be  used  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings should  not  continue  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the 
more  intimate  union  of  die  two  countries,  and  that  a 
portfolio  should  be  erected  by  the  Hungarian  Grovem- 
ment  exclusively  for  Croatia.  That  all  other  diflferenoes 
should  be  submitted  to  the  mediation  of  the  Archduke 
John ;  and  that,  meanwhile,  hostilities  should  be  aus^ 
pended  on  both  sides  until  the  result  should  be  known. 

Meanwhile,  the  insurrection  of  the  Serbs  broke  out 
with  violence.  They  seized  the  fortress  q£  Weisskircheii, 
broke  open  the  arsenal,  and  took  possesion  of  all  the 
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artilleiy,  ammunitioD,  and  other  military  stores  which 
they  found  there.  The  Ban  remained  unmoved  at  this, 
so  long  as  he  expected  the  interference  of  the  Archduke 
John ;  but  when  that  Prince  was  named  Vicar  of  the 
empire,  JeUacfaiGh  thought  he  might  venture  again  to 
take  up  arms.  Hungary  would  not  consent  to  have 
h^  Govemm^Eit  swallowed  up  in  a  great  central  ad» 
miniatration,  and  the  Ban  declared  that  there  was  no 
altematiye,  except  to  compel  her  to  it  by  force  of  arma 
The  right  of  the  Ban  to  undertake  such  a  task  may 
appear  somewfaat  problematical,  but  he  no  doubt  knew 
perfectly  well  the  ground  he  stood  up<Mi,  and  the  sup* 
port  he  might  expect.  He  had  been  puUicly  denounced 
as  a  rebel  against  the  Imperial  authority,  and  yet  be 
atepped  forward  to  defend  the  rights  of  Uiat  very  Em* 
p«ror,  who,  with  his  own  hand,  had  deposed  him  from 
ius  dignity  as  Ban. 

The  scdution  of  this  puczle  is  very  simple.  The  £m<^ 
peror  and  his  Ministry  were  playing  an  undeihand 
game  with  Jellachich  against  Hungary  from  the  begin- 
ning. If  there  be  any  proof  necessary  to  convince  man- 
kind of  this  shamefully  undignified  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor,  it  is  iumished  by  the  ordinance  signed 
by  himself  on  the  4th  of  October,  in  which,  without 
Any  ostensible  reason,  or  even  the  shadow  of  a  change 
in  JelUchich^s  conduct  since  it  had  caused  his  deposition, 
the  Emperor  reinstates  him  in  all  his  offices  and  digni- 
ties ;  nay,  more,  as  if  to  add  to  all  die  faithlessness  of 
the  Austrian  Government  towards  Hungary  the  deepest 
v^  deadliest  insult,  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  up  toit 
ever  all  avenues  to  recon<nliation,  and  declaring,  by  one 
bold  act  violating  every  principle  of  public  faith  and 
decency,  that  these  need  be  appealed  to  no  more  in  the 
internecine  struggle  which  was  about  to  commence 
against  Hungary,  the  Emperor  appointed  Jellachich, 
the  blood-stained  traitor,  the  robber  and  murderer  of 
cur  peasantry,  our  declared  and  boastful  enemy — mark 
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it  well^  reader — the  Emperor  appointed  tlus  man  Civil 
and  Military  Governor  of  our  country  I  The  Hungarian 
Chambers  were  dissolved  by  the  same  edict,  and  the 
kingdom  phiced  under  martial  law. 

On  the  same  night  that  this  singular  act  of  absoluttmi 
was  sent  off  to  Jellachich^  there  arrived  certain  intelli- 
gence from  him  and  his  army  which  did  not  redound 
greatly  to  the  higher  estimation  of  their  warlike  quali- 
ties. His  centre  was  broken,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
shoot  niunbers  of  his  own  people  for  the  horrible  barba- 
rities they  conmiittedj  whilst  scattered  over  the  countiy^ 
upon  the  aged  and  helpless.  An  Austrian  officer  arrived 
at  the  Court  at  the  same  time  from  the  scene  of  war, 
and  declared  that,  even  if  Jellachich  were  a  Napoleon, 
and  his  Croats  French  grenadiers,  he  would  have  a 
desperate  struggle  with  the  Hungarians,  as  the  whole 
country  had  risen,  and  every  man  in  the  land,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  in  its 
defence ;  that  where  one  was  slain,  a  hundred  started 
up  eager  to  take  his  place ;  and  that  whoever  attempted 
to  conquer  Hungary  must  expect  to  find  an  enemy  in 
every  individual  M^ryar,  who  would  make  the  quarrel 
his  own  personal  affair. 

The  alarm  at  the  Court  was  very  great  at  this  intelli* 
gence ;  the  courier  who  had  been  despatched  to  JeUachioh 
was  pursued  and  recalled.  There  was  no  plan  of  action 
agreed  upon,  nor  any  one  to  give  advice.  Some 
lamented  the  consequences  of  the  recent  false  play  at 
Court ;  others  made  light  of  the  Hungarian  opposition 
to  Jellachich,  declaring  that  the  Magyars  were  brave 
only  when  led  by  German  commanders ;  that  they  had 
now  been  so  long  imused  to  war,  they  had  become 
a  nation  of  peaceful  burghers  and  shepherds,  who  had 
no  taste  nor  aptitude  for  military  pursuits ;  that  the 
traditions  of  the  old  Turkish  wars  were  obsolete ;  that 
we  had  no  great  General  to  lead  our  troops ;  that  tfao 
Magyar  soldiers  were  always  victorious  by  the  side  of 
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the  Austrian  troops,  never  when  opposed  to  them ;  and 
a  thousand  other  silly  speculations,  betraying,  in  equal 
measure,  want  of  merit,  ignorance,  and  vanity. 

With  a  strange  persistency  in  infatuation,  the  Govern- 
ment still  continued  to  trust  in  Jellachich  as  the 
champion  who  was  to  reduce  Hungary  to  obedience. 
He  had  been  beaten  over  and  over ;  he  had  failed  in 
all  his  enterprises.  He  had  been  defeated  by  every  one 
ibr  whom  he  had  waited  on  the  field.  He  had  carried 
off  seventeen  thousand  unhappy  Croats  from  their 
families,  and  lost  them  in  foolish  marches,  or  still  more 
foolish  battles;  every  one  of  them  perished,  and  the 
rage  against  Jellachich  in  that  part  of  the  country  to 
which  they  belonged  was  unbounded ;  yet  was  he  the 
chosen  champion  of  Austria  for  the  time.  Before  the 
entire  disappearance  of  his  greatness,  he  returned  to 
Vienna,  and  laid  siege  to  a  fortress  very  diiFerent  fropi 
those  before  which  he  had  been  so  rudely  treated  in 
Hui^ary.  He  saw  the  day  of  his  decline  was  approach- 
ing, and  endeavoured,  in  a  rich  marriage,  to  secure  a 
haven  before  the  tempest  broke  upon  his  head. 

The  wretched  Croats  were  made  use  of  by  aU  parties. 
Austrian  agents  were  sent  amongst  them  to  inflame  them 
against  Hungary.  The  Ban  walked  upon  their  heads 
into  royal  fiivour.  A  furious  war  of  races  commenced, 
which  raged  throughout  the  whole  country.  German 
and  Hungarian  towns  were  attacked  by  the  Serbs  and 
Croats,  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  some  foreign  enemy; 
nay,  the  bmrghers  of  each  town  were  divided  according 
to  their  race,  and  skughtered  one  another  in  the  public 
streets.  The  Camarilla  looked  on  smiling  all  the.  while 
at  the  success  with  which  its  spell  was  working.  Can 
anything  convey  a  more  grievous  picture  of  human 
depravity  than  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment on  this  occasion  ?  To  obtain  its  own  purpose, 
which,  after  all,  was  but  an  idea,  it  deliberately  under- 
mined the  foundations  of  public  confidence,  dissolved 
the  bonds  of  society,  excited  neighbour  against  neighr 
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lK>ur,  and  friend  against  friend;  it  let  loose  upon  the 
land  ¥^r  in  all  its  horrors — war,  attended  hj  its  furies^ 
murder,  rapine,  and  ruin  of  every  kind ;  and  all  this  in 
order  to  enfeeble  the  people,  and  make  them  more 
submiseiTO  to  the  will  of  a  few  men  in  Yiemuu  The 
Grovemment  approached  the  people  as  a  physictan, 
profesing  to  heal,  but  soon  showed  diat  its  intention 
was  to  weaken  and  to  destroy — ^to  drain  the  heart's 
blood ;  that  when  the  natural  life  was  departed,  these 
ministers  of  evil  might  practise  their  galvanic  policy  upoa 
the  corpse  without  the  resistance  of  will  or  animatioB* 

For  many  years  the  notion  of  pansclavism  had 
haunted  the  minds  of  men.  The  lov^is  of  the  oM 
system  of  things,  such  as  Mettentich  was  pleased  to 
approve  of,  as,  on  the  whole,  the  best  for  the  world  in 
its  present  state,  until  another  deluge  should  put  an 
end  to  the  necessity  for  any  system  whatever,  did  not, 
of  course,  like  the  pansclavistic  notions ;  but  tiiey 
deemed  them  too  weak  and  visionary  to  merit  any  serious 
attention.  When,  however,  the  Conservative  politicians 
observed  how  deeply  these  notions  had  taken  hcdd  on 
the  mind  of  the  Sclavonian  races,  they  determined  to 
turn  them  to  account  ibr  their  own  purposes.  Their 
leading  idea  was  to  fuse  all  the  races  and  provinces  of 
the  Austrian  empire  into  one  great  uniform  political 
body,  and  to  centralise  the  Government  of  thfi  whole 
at  Vienna.  Pansclavism  and  Magyarism  were  the  greal 
obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  plan,  and  its 
authors  thought  that,  by  bringing  these  two  princijdes 
into  hostile  collision,  they  would  neutraliBe  each  other, 
or,  at  least,  so  exhaust  each  other  in  their  contests,  that 
the  Camarilla  might  step  in,  and  at  its  ease  bind  both 
in  its  fetters. 

Such  is  the  general  sketch  of  the  poKey  pursued  by 
Austria  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  « 
century.  It  has  been,  followed  up  with  the  most 
remorseless  constancy;  and  for  the  salvation  of  this 
idesy  which  is  naturally  and  morally  impracticable,  as 
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maj  be  easily  shown,  and  whidi,  eyen  at  the  present 
moment,  is  as  far  from  realisation  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning,  the  pli^ted  faith  of  the  Emperor  was 
broken,  treaties  were  violated,  the  bonds  of  society  were 
severed,  trath,  honour,  justice,  nay,  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity,  were  given  to  the  winds.  It,  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  future  does  not  bear  some  solemn 
retribution  for  such  guilt,  that  the  faith  of  men  in  an 
overruling  Providence  may  be  once  more  restored. 

The  Magyar  race  stood  between  victory  and  death. 
The  tornado  of  war  drew  slowly  towards  them,  charged 
with  all  the  elements  of  destruction  derived  from  the 
hatred  excited  against  them  amongst  the  other  races,  and 
the  calculating  vengeance  of  thwarted  absolutism.  They 
were  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  right,  meanwhile, 
and  many  sympathized  with  them  amongst  the  educated 
and  enlightened  throughout  Europe.  Even  in  the 
Austrian  capital  itself,  tike  whole  mass  of  the  population 
eaw,  in  the  firm  attitude  assumed  by  Hungary,  a  noble 
stand  against  the  barbarous  reactionary  feudalism  which 
would  have  once  more  covered  Europe  with  the  dark* 
ness  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  sympathy  of  Vienna  with  the  devotion  of  Hun- 
gary to  the  cause  of  nations  and  of  man  was  exhibited 
in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  misunderstood,  and 
Airnished  the  Austrian  Government  with  an  oppor* 
tonity  of  showing  to  what  lengths  it  was  determined  to 
proceed  in  order  to  accomplish  its  favourite  object* 
The  citizens  of  Vienna  were  looking  for  assistance  from 
Hungary,  in  order  to  compel  their  incorrigible  rulers 
to  adopt  a  system  of  government  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  people ;  but  the  Government,  in  order  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  Hungarians,  excited  a  new  enemy 
^nst  them  in  the  North.  This  was  Hurban,  a 
Sclavish  priest,  who  collected  around  him  a  multitude 
of  savages,  chiefly  Tschecks,  but  augmented  by  every 
villain  and  miscreant  of  every  race  who  delighted  in 
plunder  and  blood :  no  human  eye  has  ever  before  or 
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€ince  looked  upon  such  a  troop  as  this.  It  amounted 
to  many  thousands  in  number.  They  scoured^  without 
any  regard  to  military  order,  through  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  there  was  no  chance  of  meeting  an 
enemy.  Their  very  appearance  was  enough  to  disgust 
tind  terrify  the  beholder.  Their  sinister  looks,  their 
naked  backs  scored  with  the  hangman's  rod,  the  marks 
of  the  irons  plainly  visible  upon  their  arms  and  legs ; 
the  wingless  nose  of  the  Vamac ;  their  heads  covered 
only  with  the  thick  matted  hair ;  the  wolfish  glare  with 
which  they  regarded  every  one  who  came  near  them, 
proclaimed  them  to  be  the  scum  and  dregs  of  humanity, 
escaped  from  prisons,  galleys,  and  mines,  ready  to 
exceed  in  the  atrocity  of  their  deeds  aU  that  history  has 
recorded  or  the  wildest  imagination  conceived. 

This  awful  crowd  of  desperados  had  been  inflamed 
to  the  height  of  their  fiendish  passions  by  the  madman 
who  led  them,  and  who  encouraged  them  to  the  per- 
petration of  their  deeds  of  darkness  by  promises  of 
eternal  felicity.  These  were  the  allies  chosen  by  the 
Camarilla  to  work  out  their  great  scheme.  The 
Government  sent  them  arms  from  Vienna,,  and  a  pater- 
nal admonition  to  be  industrious  in  the  service  they  had 
undertaken.  I  need  not  weary  the  reader  with  any 
description  of  the  terrific  crimes  committed  by  this 
frightful  horde ;  let  him  imagine  what  they  must  have 
been  when  I  tell  him,  that  Pastor  Hurban's  landstuim 
never  went  to  battle,  but  always  prowled  about  the 
unprotected  parts  of  the  country,  or  marched  in  the 
rear  of  the  Austrian  army. 

In  Gallicia  also  the  Government  had  taken  its  mea- 
sures :  Field-Marshal  Hammerstein  drew  together  the 
Austrian  troops  in  that  province,  and  placed  them  in  a 
position  from  which  the  Hungarian  territory  could  at 
any  moment  be  invaded,  whilst  the  Commander  of  a 
border  re^ment  in  Transylvania  openly  declared  war 
against  the  Hungarian  Ministry.  The  reader  will  be 
able  now  to  comprehend  not  merely  the  policy  of  the 
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Camarilla,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  into 
execution,  but  also  the  position  of  the  Hungarian  nation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  surrounded  on  fdl  sides 
by  infuriated  enemies,  betrayed  and  insulted  by  the 
Government  of  Austria,  and  its  very  existence  threat- 
ened. The  schemers  who  devised  this  plan  for  reducing 
the  land  to  a  mere  province,  did  not  duly  calculate  the 
energy  of  a  gallant  people  when  driven  to  despair.  In 
the  progress  of  their  policy  they  soon  discovered,  mean- 
while, that  they  must  determine  either  to  wage  a  war 
of  extermination  against  the  whole  Magyar  race,  or  to 
quit  the  field  whilst  yet  even  the  appearance  of  honour 
remained. 

In  any  case  Hungary,  in  the  old  sense,  was  for  ever 
lost  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  The  old  love  and 
reverence  for  the  kingly  name,  the  truth  and  fidelity 
which  sustained  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  Hungarians, 
are  treasures  for  ever  passed  away  from  that  family. 
Henceforth  they  tread  upon  the  crust  of  a  volcano 
ready  to  swallow  them  up.  Let  them  surround  them- 
selves with  all  the  Cossacks  from  the  Don  to  the 
Volga,  and  build  up  their  system  with  all  the  rigour  of 
the  bayonet  and  the  cannon,  the  foundation  is  rotten, 
and  the  loftier  the  edifice  is  raised  the  more  complete 
and  disastrous  will  be  its  fall.  Never  was  the  sentence 
of  the  French  writer,  "  It  is  the  Cabinets,  not  the 
people,  who  make  revolutions,"  more  clearly  illustrated 
than  in  the  policy  of  the  Camarilla,  and  its  effects  upon 
the  Hungarian  nation. 
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It  has  been  seen  how  the  Croats  were  incited  and 
encouraged  to  attack  the  Hungarians,  and  in  every 
conceivable  way  to  arouse  their  rage,  and  provoke  them 
to  retaliation.  This  was  but  one  manceuvre  of  the 
Camarilla ;  another  was,  the  pretence  that  we  had  ob- 
tained the  Constitution  of  March  from  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  by  menace ;  that  it  was  granted  under  a 
species  of  duress,  and  therefore  sot  binding  on  Tm 
successor.  This,  at  best,  is  but  a  lawyer's  quibble,  but 
it  is  totally  destitute  of  foundation  in  the  case  before 
us,  as  all  will  adcnowledge  who  have  paid  any  attention 
to  the  constitutional  relations  which  subsisted  previous 
to  March,  1848,  between  Austria  and  Hungary. 

We  have  already  seen  in  Kossuth's  declaratiom  that 
Hungary  was  absolutely  a  free  and  independent  king- 
dom, and  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg-Lomune 
upon  the  Hungarian  Crown  were  merely  accidental  and 
traditionary,  because  the  Hapsburg  monarchs  of  Austria 
happened  at  the  same  time,  for  several  descents,  to  be 
chosen  Kings  of  Hungary  also.  In  every  case,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  strictly  remarked,  that  all  the  con- 
ditions of  national  election  were  rigidly  enforced  and 
complied  with.  No  Austrian  monarch  had,  up  to  that 
date,  ever  laid  claim  to  supreme  power  in  Hungary 
because  he  possessed  power  to  the  west  of  the  March ; 
nor  was  there,  in  the  solemn  assertion  of  independence 
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wUch  took  place  at  everjr  coronation,  on  the  part  of 
the  Hungarians,  any  omission  or  negligence,  out  of 
which  there  could  grow  a  prescription  in  favour  of  the 
hereditary  right  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  to  the  crown. 
What  Hungary  claimed  and  obtained,  then,  from  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  was  simply  and  merely  her  just 
constitutional  position ;  and  had  it  been  acceded  to  by 
his  successor,  he  might  have  worn  the  diadem  of  our 
nation  with  dignity  and  honour,  and  been  greeted  by 
millions  of  loyal  and  affectionate  subjects  ready  to  die 
for  him,  but  who  now  live  to  curse  him,  and  who  register 
vows  of  vengeance  and  hatred  against  his  name. 

A  short  retrospect  of  the  argument  will  not  be  imin-* 
teresting  to  the  intelligent  reader.  Ferdinand  L,  the 
bcother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  L,  advanced  a  claim  to 
the  royal  succession  in  Hungary.  This  claim  he  based 
upon  a  treaty  which  had  been  made  between  Maxi- 
milian I.  and  Ladislaus  II.,  King  of  Hungary.  That 
this  claim  was  not  recognised  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  infinite  pains  taken  to  get  it  acknowleged  by  the 
Hungarian  States,  and  from  the  fact  that  Ferdinand 
became  king  finally,  not  through  the  right  of  this  treaty, 
bat  by  the  free  choice  of  the  nation  and  the  election  of 
the  Diet. 

No  sooner  did  the  house  of  Austria  succeed  to  the 
Hungarian  Crown,  than  the  idea  was  formed  of  securing 
that  succession  to  itself  by  hereditary  right,  and  avoiding 
even  the  form  of  election,  inasmuch  as  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  the  election  became  valid  were  such 
as  secured  the  independence  of  the*  kingdom,  and  its 
right  of  self-govemmenV,  and  therefore  such  as  militated 
against  the  natural  absolutism  of  the  Imperial  house. 
This  notion  having  once  taken  hold  upon  the  minds  of 
Austraaoi  statesmen,  became  a  constantly  soliciting 
Ufeotive;  all  things  were  made  to  subserve  it,  either 
directly  or  indirectly ;  but  the  Magyars  were  jealous  of 
their  liberty,  and  vigilant  against  either  open  invasion 
or  insidious  encroachment.     The  reader  will  perceive 
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at  once  that  a  fountain  of  trouble  has  been  opened^ 
which  has  welled  up  from  age  to  age,  and  overspread 
the  land  with  ruin  and  distress,  and  which  but  yesterday 
poured  out  its  deepest  and  darkest  flood.  We  ne^ 
not  trace  the  history  downwards  through  all  its  revolting 
incidents.  It  is  ever  the  same — a  struggle  between 
tyranny  grasping  at  power,  and  a  gallant  people  con- 
tending for  freedom. 

At  length  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  war  broke  out, 
which  ended  in  1711,  by  the  peace  of  Szathmar,  in 
wliich  the  dynasty  of  Austria  formally  renounoed  all 
pretended  hereditary  right  to  the  Hungarian  Crown, 
and  guaranteed,  with  new   solemnities,  the  complete 
independence  of  the  nation,  its  right  to  legislate   for 
itself,  and  to  administer  its  own  laws.     We  need  not 
inquire  how  a  portion  of  Hungary's  constitutional  right 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  military  power,  as  it  was 
also  in  Bohemia,  after  the  battle  of  the  White  MoontaiiL 
The  most  important  point  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  countries,  is  the  acceptance  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  the  Hungarian  Diet  in  1723. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  treaty  between  the  Diet,  on 
the  one  part,  on  behalf  of  the  nation;  and  Charles  VL, 
on  the  other  part,  on  behalf  of  the  dynasty,  in  whicii 
the  nation  binds  itself  to  accept  the  successor  of  Charles 
as  King  of  Hungary,  but  under  the  usual  limitations 
and  conditions  by  which  the  independence  of  the  king- 
dom had  been  always  guarded.     That  this  was  not  a 
mere  settlement  of  one  part  of  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
but  a  treaty  with  an  independent  nation,  is  manifest 
from  the  care  with  which  it  defines  the  relations  to 
subsist  between  Hungary  and  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  Austria,  in  case  they  should  have  a  common  Begent. 
The  Pragmatic  Sanction  might  have  continued  to  off^ 
a  precedent  which  the  nation  would  not  have  been 
unwilling  to  follow  in  accepting  the  lineal  successor  to 
the  Austrian  throne  as  King  of  Hungary;    but  the 
dynasty  that  occupied  that  throne  was  not  oontent: 
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from  time  to  time  attempts  were  made  to  extend  this 
tacit  admission  of  the  Austrian  heir  to  the  supreme 
power  into  a  hereditary  right,  descending  eren  in  the 
female  line. 

The  reader  must  remember  that,  against  all  these 
inanoBuvres  and  state  tricks,  Hungary  stood  firm,  and 
did  not  yield  one  particle  of  her  freedom  or  inde- 
pendence. It  is  astonishing  that  men  laying  clsum  to 
the  name  of  statesmen  should  appeal  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  to  prove  that  Hungary  was  not  entitled  to 
have  a  separate  Finance  Minister  and  exchequer,  nor 
an  independent  war  department,  whilst  the  very  law  of 
1723,  by  which  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  is  accepted  and 
enacted  as  part  of  the  statute  law  of  Hungary,  distinctly 
shows  that  these  departments  were  to  remain  in  the. 
independent  administration  of  the  nation ;  and  further^ 
that,  in  case  the  Austrian  line  should  become  extinct,, 
even  the  slight  reservation  in  favour  of  its  succession  to 
the  Hungarian  Crown  should  cease,  and  the  choice  of  a 
sovereign,  by  free  and  unconditional  election,  revert 
once  more  to  the  States  of  the  kingdom,  and  this  not- 
withstanding any  other  circumstances  which  might  arise 
to  render  an  alteration  desirable. 

Whether  this  was  a  wise  and  politic  settlement  may 
admit  of  question,  but  it  was  accepted,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  simply  a  convenient  arrangement  between 
two  countries  whose  mutual  interests  demanded  as  close 
a  political  imion  as  was  compatible  with  their  inde- 
pendence one  of  another.  The  word-mongers  of  the 
Metternich  school  have  endeavoured  to  explain  away 
the  distinct  provisions  and  reservations  of  this  settle- 
ment, so  as  to  make  it  appear  actually  corroborative  of 
the  very  claim  which  it  was  originally  intended  to 
extinguish ;  but  the  reader  will  see  plainly,  without 
any  gloss,  and  apart  from  the  distorting  medium  in 
which  Mettemich's  diplomacy  would  exhibit  it,  that 
Hungary  from  the  earliest  times  was  an  independent 
kingdom,  and  that  in  seeking  the  Constitution  of  March, 
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it  was  not  needfiil  to  place  the  Emperor  in  duress,  since 
he  was  merely  required  to  follow  the  legal  example  of 
all  his  predecessors. 

The  Emperor  Ferdinand  was  a  good-hearted  and 
peace-loving  monarch.  He  understood  the  justice  of 
the  Hungarian  claims,  and  perceived  with  more  sagiieity 
than  his  Ministers  the  inevitable  evils  which  must 
result  from  refiising  the  reasonable  and  constitutional 
claims  of  the  Magyars.  He  saw  that  they  had  been 
treated  fraudulently  by  a  statesman  proverbial  for  his 
trickery,  and  that  the  time  had  come  to  obliterate,  by 
one  graceful  and  kingly  concession,  the  mischievous 
impression  which  Mettemich's  proceedings  had  pro- 
duced, which,  if  left  to  itself  and  deepened  by  further 
aggressions,  might  for  ever  annihilate  the  attachment 
of  that  race  to  his  house.  But  the  substantial  blessings 
of  peace,  and  the  solidity  of  a  throne  established  in 
righteousness,  were  all  neglected  by  the  Camarilla  for 
the  vision  of  centralization  and  uniformity;  realities 
were  to  give  place  to  impracticable  abstractions,  and 
the  elements  of  the  induction  themselves  must  be  altered 
to  suit  the  system  which  it  was  predetermined  to  base 
upon  them.  Austria  was  to  be  the  central  sun  of  this 
system ;  all  the  other  parts  were  to  revolve  round  it 
in  obedience  to  influences  proceeding  from  it  They 
were  to  have  no  independent  motion  whatever,  nor 
should  they  be  permitted  to  shine,  except  by  a  borrowed 
light. 

I  cannot  help  pausing  here  to  wonder  at  the  in- 
fatuation which  possesses  men  in  following  after  the 
shadowy  creations  of  their  own  fancy,  and  endeavouring 
to  coerce  others  to  a  belief  in  them,  whilst  the  realities 
of  life  and  nature  are  continually  obstructing  them,  and 
rudely  admonishing  them  that  they  are  at  the  same  time 
the  slaves  and  tyrants  of  a  mere  idea.  Systems,  firom 
the  days  of  Aristotle  to  those  of  Sieyes,  have  been  the 
bane  of  mankind  in  science,  politics,  and  religion  ;  once 
formed  and  established,  they  begin  to  exercise  influence 
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over  the  minds  of  men^  each  collects  round  itself  a 
hierarchy  interested  in  maintaining  its  integrity,  ages 
ttdd  to  its  authority  and  to  their  prescriptions.  It  may 
kave  sprung  from  the  brain  of  a  madman,  and  been 
perfected  in  the  ecstasy  of  his  distractions ;  it  matters 
not^  there  it  is,  venerable  with  time,  associated  with 
great  names.  It  contains  some  mysterious  principle ; 
k  is  a  sacred  depository  which  must  not  be  touched  by 
profane  hands,  even  to  preserve  it  from  falling.  Ita 
Worshippers  forget  that  it  continues  to  exist  only  by 
their  cares  and  reverence ;  that  it  has  no  growth,  no 
elasticity;  that  it  cannot  be  nourished,  and  has  no 
power  to  multiply  itself;  that  it  is  a  dead  mummy,  the 
type  of  a  species  past  away,  which  has  been  preserved 
by  the  reverential  cares  of  man  from  the  free  action  of 
the  sun  and  winds,  the  agencies  of  God,  intended  by 
Him  to  reduce  to  dust  all  dead  things,  whilst  they 
nourish  and  beautify  all  that  lives. 

The  doctrinaires  of  a  system,  established  or  con- 
templated, deem  it  the  highest  blasphemy  to  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  there  is  any  defect  in  it,  whatever 
evils  may  arise  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
that  system  to  the  actual  practical  affairs  of  man.  The 
evils  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  instead  of  attributing  them 
to  the  essential  ineptitude  of  the  system,  its  admirers 
strive  to  discover  causes  for  them  in  a  thousand 
different  sources.  Anything  will  serve,  in  fact,  pro- 
vided it  will  bear  the  blame  which  justly  belongs  to  the 
idol.  Thus,  the  tremendous  commotions  produced 
throughout  the  Austrian  dominions  by  Mettemich's 
system,  issuing  at  length  in  an  insurrection  which 
threatened  the  whole  fabric  of  the  monarchy,  and  ^ook 
the  foundations  of  tlie  Imperial  throne,  was  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  a  few  designing  men,  who  wrought 
upon  the  popular  mind  for  their  own  private  purposes. 
Th  miserable  fallacy  of  this  is  so  obvious  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  attention.  Do  not  those  persons  know 
that  it  is  the  times  that  make  the  men,  aaid  not  the  men 
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the  times  ?  It  is  as  reasonable  to  say  the  flowers  produce 
the  springs  as  that  indiyiduals  produce  revolutionsw  In 
both  cases,  the  moral  as  well  as  the  phjocal,  there  is  a 
process  going  forward  in  the  soil,  of  which  these  are 
the  natural  products,  appearing  by  an  inevitable  law 
when  the  suitable  season  arrives*  The  ambition  of 
Kossuth ;  the  bad  example  of  Hungary ;  the  weakness 
of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  all  these,  and  many  other 
notions  equally  false,  were  first  imagined,  aft^wards 
asserted,  and  finally  insisted  upon  as  the  causes  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  which  affected  the  whole  land. 

I  do  not  mean  to  defend  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand 
throughout.     His  peaceable  disposition,  no  doubt,  laid 
him  open  to  the  influence  of  that  unscrupulous  and 
unprincipled  system  which  the    Camarilla    pursued. 
They  did  not  hesitate  to  threaten  and  terrify  him,  until 
they  frightened  him  into  an  abdication.     This  was^  in 
every  point  of  view,  an  unconstitutional  and  illegal 
step.     It  was  not  valid,  as  having  been  forced.     Nor 
did  Ferdinand  comply  with  the  necessary  conditions^ 
by  which  only  he  could  cease  to  be  King  of  Hungary* 
He  did  not  announce  his  intention  to  the  nation.    He 
did  not  wait  for  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation  by 
the  Diet,  which  alone  could  have  released  him  from  his 
duties  as  sovereign.     So  long  as  he  lived,  therefore,  he 
was  our  lawful  King,  and  the  Archduke  Francis  Joseph 
a  usurper  and  pretender. 

He  was  not  the  immediate  heir  to  the  Austrian 
throne.  He  could  not  assert  even  the  shadowy  pre-> 
scription  arising  from  lawful  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Hungary.  He  was  therefore  doubly  bound  to  Approach 
the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  in  a  peaceable  and  con-i* 
stitutional  manner,  and  to  seek  the  consent  of  the 
nation  to  his  assumption  of  the  sovereign  power.  His 
ancestors  for  three  centuries  had  done  so:  they  had 
sought  the  consent  of  the  different  estates  of  thenation« 
They  had  solemnly  sworn  to  maintain  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  Hungary  with  all  their  power,  and  to 
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defend  it  agaanst  all  encroachments.  They  had  all  been 
a^demnly  crowned  at  Presburg  after  haying  sworn  to 
these  conditions,  and  then,  and  not  before,  had  they 
exercised  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  Kings  of. 
Hungary.  But  the  time  was  come  when  the  advocates 
of  reaction  thought  it  safe  to  contenm  all  law  and  every 
constitutional  precedent,  and  to  despise  what  is  called 
national  feeling. 

In  the  young  Emperor  they  found  a  convenient  cover 
for  their  machinations.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
mcMre  calculated  to  promote  the  doctrines  of  Socialism 
and  £ed  Republicanism  than  the  manner  in  which  this 
youth  has  been  made  use  of  by  his  old,  wily,  and 
ambitious  mother.  A*  mere  lad,  amiable  in  many 
respects,  and  who,  if  properly  trained,  might  have 
become  a  respectable  and  honourable  member  of  society, 
and  even  a  good  monarch,  is  taken  from  school,  and. 
made  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  order  that  this  femalo 
might  rule  the  empire  under  his  name;  an  older  or 
more  experienced  person  would  have  had  some  will  of 
his  own,  which  she  could  not  brook.  Here  was  an 
innocent  and  inexperienced  lad  ready  to  be  moulded  by 
her  cunning  hand,  and  open  to  all  the  intrigues  of  the 
old  schemers  whom  she  had  gathered  round  her,  and 
called  the  Camarilla. 

Of  what  value  are  philosophical  essays  in  praise  of 
monarchical  government  when  contrasted  with  such 
instances  of  the  notorious  abuse  to  which  it  is  liable  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  lost  and  immoral  of  mankind^ 
who  set  up  their  own  will  and  inordinate  passions  as 
the  objects  for  which  nations  must  live  and  labour,  and 
never  for  a  moment  dream  that  Governments  were 
invented  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  community? 
The  young  Emperor  was  ordered,  immediately  on  liis 
accession,  to  declare  the  Hungarians  rebels,  and  the 
Constitution  octroyie  in  March  a  nullity ;  and  further, 
that  he  would  not  consent  to  be  crowned  King  of 
Hungary  under  the  usual  conditions.     The  chief  con*- 

t3 
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cessions  made  to  tlie  Hungarians  in  March  were,  tkat 
their  Ministry  should  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
Lnperial  Cabinet  and  responsible  to  the  Diet  only,  and 
that  the  Archduke  Palatine  shocdd  henceforth  Imre  the 
title  of  Viceroy  of  Hungary. 

'  It  is  easy  to  see  how  intolerable  this  approach  to 
Entire  independency  upon  Austria  must  haye  been  to 
ilie  Camarilla,  and  how  zealously  and  unscrupulously 
iJiey  and  their  presi^ng  genius  would  strive  to  recal  or 
annihilate  its  guarantees.  Still  one  grand  difficulty 
stared  them  in  the  face :  Francis  Joseph  was  not  ll« 
legitimate  King  of  Hungary,  on  the  contrary,  through 
the  abdication  of  Ferdinand,  the  Hungarian  nation  was 
totally  released  from  its  allegiance  to  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  and  in  a  state  of  interregnum  until  a  new 
King  had  been  chosen  conformably  with  the  Consti- 
tution and  with  immemorial  custom.  Francis  Joseph 
had  already  declared  that  he  would  not  consent  to 
accept  the  Crown  on  these  terms,  and  it  only  remained 
for  the  Camarilla  to  force  him  upon  the  nation  by  mili- 
tary violence.  For  this  step,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  hardly  prepared  with  resources,  however  eager 
their  wish. 

The  embers  of  revolution  smouldered  in  every  corner 
of  the  empire.  The  slightest  breeze  would  blow  them 
into  a  devouring  flame.  The  compactness,  power,  and 
determination  of  Hungary  would  have  given  suffici^it 
employment  to  the  whole  force  of  Austria.  The  titx^ 
required  to  ^  watch  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  must 
be  withdrawn,  and  sent  to  augment  the  army  destined 
to  subjugate  the  Hungarians,  thus  leaving  the  home 
territory  undefended  whilst  waging  war  at  a  distance 
with  a  formidable  foe.  Tbe  situation  was  sufficiently 
embarrassing.  An  easy  solution  might  have  been 
effected  by  allowing  the  young  Emperor  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  splendid  opportunity  which  offered  of  doing 
an  act  of  graceful  justice  at  his  accession,  and  confirm- 
ing the  constitution  granted  by  his  uncle.     By  this  he 
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waaid  have  diearmied  Hungary,  and  changed  ita  hoatile 
spirit  into  one  of  sincere  attachment  to  his  person  and 
g07emment.  He  would  also  have  healed  the  wounds 
froBi  which  Austria  itself  was  suffering,  and  have 
become  the  mlier  of  a  mighty  confederation,  eloeely 
united  in  harmonious  relations,  and  setting  to  the  world 
an  example  of  freedom  and  strength*  But  then,  this 
was  not  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  set  up,  nay,  it 
was  directly  the  reverse.  By  such  policy  he  might 
have  become  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe, 
admired  and  beloved  by  his  own  subjects,  and  esteemed 
by  <»vilized  mankind ;  but  he  would  have  defeated  the 
predetermined  scheme  of  his  benighted  Ministry,  which 
must  be  carried  out  at  aU  hazards. 

They  were  not  without  a  last  resource,  however;  the 
legions  of  the  Russian  Autocrat  stood  ready  to  help 
reaction  and  absolutism,  wherever  it  might  cry  for  aid ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Camarilla  began  to  think 
<^  the  Czar  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle. 
Count  Stadion,  and  Sophia,  moulded  the  young,  inex- 
perienced monarch  to  their  will ;  and,  once  committed 
to  the  course  of  despotism,  it  appears  to  have  accorded 
well  with  his  hereditary  temperament. 

Stadion  had  elaborated  a  constitution  himself,  which 
excited  the  highest  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  feudalism 
and  centralization.  It  was  to  realise  all  their  ideas, 
and  meet  every  difficulty;  it  was  to  exceed  all  that 
Mettemicb  had  dreamt  of  in  its  efficacy ;  differences 
of  race,  language,  climate,  habits,  and  reUgion  were  all 
to  yield  before  it.  The  Emperor  was  first  in  it„  and 
the  Emperor  was  last.  From  him  it  was  to  derive  its 
vitality,  and  to  him  it  was  to  return  its  results.  It  was 
to  bridge  the  Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Danube.  It 
was  to  level  the  Carpathians  and  the  Pannonian  Alps ; 
not  only  was  it  to  overcome  material  and  physical 
obstructions,  it  was  also  to  penetrate  men's  minds,  and 
erase  from  their  memories  the  associations  and  traditions 
of  a  thousand  years.     It  was,  in  short,  a  powerful  moral 
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menstmum^  in  which  all  existing  political  notions  were 
to  be  dissolved,  and  to  crystallize  round  the  yonng^ 
Emperor  as  a  nucleus,  in  mathematical  figures,  accord* 
ing  to  the  laws  of  Stadion,  Sophia,  and  the  CamarilkL 
They  were  not  sorry,  therefore,  that  Francis  Joseph 
had  not  fettered  himself  by  any  promises  to  Hungary, 
as  that  might  have  rendered  it  difficult  to  try  the  great 
experiment. 

To  continue  the  figure,  Hungary  was  too  compact 
and  solid  to  yield  to  the  great  diluent;  it  must  be 
broken  and  levigated  before  it  could  be  dissolved. 
Hence,  war  was  declared  in  the  name  of  the  young 
Emperor.  War,  it  has  been  called,  but  it  is  mu<^ 
rather  irruption  and  invasion  of  the  most  flagrant  and 
unjustifiable  kind.  Austria  was  victorious.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise,  against  a  people  who  relied  simply 
on  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  their  brave  right 
arms ;  whilst  she  went  into  the  field,  determined  that 
neither  justice  nor  truth  should  oppose  her  career  or 
trammel  her  conduct ;  that  fraud  and  treason  should  be 
the  allies  of  her  arms,  and  loudly  proclaimed  in  the 
pursuit  of  her  system,  ^  Flectere  si  nequeo  Suparos, 
Acheronta  Movebo.^'* 

Such  a  victory,  however,  is  defeat,  if  rightly  oona* 
dered.  The  end  will  not  sanctify  the  means,  as  the 
disciples  of  Ignatius  mainta.in.  Nay,  they  vitiate  die 
end;  and  even  a  pure  object,  if  attempted  by  foul 
means,  becomes  corrupt  and  abominable  in  the  very 
process  of  accgmplishment,  as  life  sustained  by  carrion 
carries  with  it  the  taint  and  offence  of  its  nutriment. 
But  the  sages  of  Vienna  saw  differently*  They  set 
themselves  pertinaciously  against  the  rights  of  men 
and  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  not  content  that  the  Em- 
peror should  be  the  vicegerent  of  Him  by  whom  kings 
reign  and  princes  decree  justice.  He  must  be  totally 
independent  of  every  source  of  power,  whether  popular 
or  divine.  Even  the  old  jus  divinum  was  too  low  ibr 
the  exalted  potions  of  kingly  authority  that  swayed 
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this  iii£»tiiaied  body*  Have  I  not  siud  truly  then  th^ 
the  proceediBgB  of  the  C^nariUa  have  given  an  appear^ 
ance  of  justice  to  the  doctrines  of  Socialism  and  Bed 
B^mblioaniam?  I  do  not  approye  of  these  doctrines; 
far  from  it.  The  race  from  which  I  spring  are  deeply 
imbued  widi  the  monarchical  spirit.  They  brought 
with  them  from  the  East  their  love  and  reverence  for 
the  patriarchal  form  of  government^  and  have  never 
lost  it.  There  is  no  greater  proof  of  the  ignorance  of 
our  enemies  than  the  diarge  which  they  bring  against 
us  of  having  intended  to  establish  a  republic :  it  shows 
a  total  unacquaintance  with  the  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  prevail  amongst  our  people.  Of  all  forms 
of  government  the  Republican  was  most  foreign  to  the 
temperament  of  the  Magyar  race.  It  would  have  been 
highly  incongruous  to  our  national  antecedents,  as  well 
as  to  the  relations  of  the  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Bepublicanism  may  have  its  charms  for  the  French 
and  the  Americans ;  but  for  us  it  had  none ;  nor  would 
it  for  those  two  nations,  if  it  had  not  been  accidentally 
thrust  upon  them.  The  French  were  precipitated  into 
revolution  by  the  incredible  absurdity  and  intolerable 
Qppression  of  the  ancien  rigime.  They  had  never  known 
the  benefits  of  a  kind  and  patriarchal  aristocracy.  Their 
noblesse  was  a  multitude  of  insolent  oppressors  and 
devouring  tyrants,  who  regarded  the  mass  of  the  people 
as  created  for  their  use  and  pleasure,  and  ground  them 
to  the  dust  with  every  species  of  burden  which  can  be 
laid  upon  the  people  of  a  nation:  men  who  looked 
coolly  on,  whilst  their  fellow-men  were  perishing  with 
starvation,  occupied  only  with  schemes  for  their  own 
aggrandizement,  and  more  than  Sybarite  luxury.  The 
revolution  was  a  mighty  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 
It  had  long  languished  under  the  disease  of  such  an 
aristocracy.  It  threw  it  off  in  its  convulsions,  and  rose 
before  the  world  with  renovated  life  and  vigour.  It 
was  attacked  on  all  sides ;  but  in  the  mighty  energy  of 
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its  rejuvenescence,  it  hurled  back  its  enemies,  and 
astonished  the  world  with  the  splendour  of  its  vietoriep. 
It  was  free,  and  therefore  it  was  strcmg  and  glorious* 
To  the  French,  then,  republicanism  oome»  with  magiii* 
ficent  traditiona  It  was  the  attitude  in  whidi  the^ 
shook  off  a  parasite  aristocracy,  and  an  absurd  monacdij, 
which  gave  it  shelter.  It  was  the  attitude  in:  which 
they  had  conquered  their  mightiest  foes,  and  raised 
their  nation  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  human  glory. 

But  to  our  people  republicanism  had  no  such  dianns. 
The  ties  of  kindred  extended  far  and  wide  throughout 
the  land.  The  Magyar  shepherd  and  labourer  regarded 
the  great  landed  proprietor  and  magnate  as  one  of  tlie 
leaders  of  his  race.  Into  the  castle  or  mansion  of  tiie 
noble,  the  poorest  of  the  land  might  enter  and  claim 
shelter  and  hospitality.  The  princely  residences  of  the 
Hungarian  aristocracy  were  looked  upon  with  pride  by 
the  peasantry  as  monuments  of  national  greatness. 
They  were  not  shut  out  from  the  lawns  and  gardens,  as 
in  other  lands;  no  exclusive  spirit  of  selfish  pride  walled 
in  with  stone  what  nature  had  spread  abroad  to  the  suu 
for  the  common  enjoyment  of  her  humblest,  as  well  aa 
her  most  powerftd,  children.  No  haughty  jealousy 
barred  up  the  doors  of  the  wealthy  and  noble  against 
the  poor  and  humble.  The  intercourse  between  ihe 
upper  and  lower  classes  was  marked  by  &ank  cordiality 
on  the  part  of  the  superior,  and  manly  simplicity,  with- 
out crouching  or  disrespect,  on  that  of  the  inferior.  In 
short,  the  relations  of  the  two  great  classes  approached 
as  near  to  equality  as  was  compatible  with  a  just  respect 
for  order  and  regularity  in  the  movements  of  society. 
In  his  wildest  dreams  of  political  reform,  the  last  thing 
the  Hungarian  peasant  would  think  of  was  to  destroy 
his  landlord,  who  was  his  friend,  and  whose  father  was 
his  father's  fnend ;  who  assisted  him  in  difficulty,  aiwl 
comforted  him  in  sorrow ;  whose  superior  education  he 
could  appeal  to  for  instruction  and  advice;  who  waa 
affectionately  associated  with  all  the  great  events  oihia 


life,  and  whose  ancestry  reposed  in  peaceful  neighoour- 
hood  with  the  humble  sepulchre  of  his  fathers.  The 
peasant  rejoiced  in  the  honours  attained  by  the  noble ; 
they  were  in  some  measure  reflected  upon  himself;  and 
national  pride  wifl  soothed  and  flattered  by  having 
of  his  own. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  despots  of  Europe  unite  against  Hungary—Net  retoks  to  Austria  of 
her  victory  over  the  Magyars — Comparison  between  Francis  Joseph 
and  Philip  II.—> The  uses  of  Haynau — Prospects  of  Austria  and  Russia 
•^Despotism  in  Prussia — Frederick's  leanings  to  absolutism — Horrible 
system  of  espionage  organised  in  Prussiar— Upper  Silesia  the  PmssiaB 
Ireland — Superficial  policy  of  Frederick — ^The  steam-engine — Scenes  of 
peace — Joseph  11.,  his  principles  of  government,  and  estimate  of  priest* 
craft — ^Esteem  in  which  his  memory  is  held. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  was  not  in  any 
part  of  the  world  a  people  more  deeply  and  devotedly 
attached  to  that  form  of  government,  called  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  than  the  Magyar  race ;  but  it  suited 
the  purpose  of  the  reactionary  Camarilla  to  misre* 
present  and  calumniate  them.  It  was  an  ^lectual 
method  of  rousing  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  all  despots 
to  charge  the  Hungarians  with  republicanism.  Every 
tyrant,  from  Astrachan  to  Hamburg,  took  the  alaim, 
and  made  common  cause  against  us;  and  the  only 
nation  whose  constitution  resembled  our  own,  and  from 
whom  we  might  have  expected  aid,  was  too  distant  to 
exercise  any  effectual  influence  on  our  behalf. 

The  Austrian  politicians  pursued  their  object  with  a 
blind  obstinacy  which  forbade  all  hope  of  accommoda- 
tion ;  they  would  not  look  at  consequences;  they  volun- 
tarily excluded  the  future  from  all  their  speculations. 
One  thing  was  to  be  gained  at  any  cost — the  unques- 
tioned and  absolute  supremacy  of  their  own  will  over 
human  rights  and  natural  equity.  It  was  denied  by 
millions,  and  the  millions  must  bend  or  break.  The  dogs 
of  war  were  let  loose.  Prague  and  Vienna  were  torn 
and  trampled  upon;  Italy  had  fallen  after  a  gallant  bat 
vain  struggle.  Venice  still  held  out ;  but  its  endurance 
could  not  avail  against  an  overwhelming  force,  and  its 
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surrender  was  daily  expected.  Yet  was  Austria  herself 
bj  no  means  undamaged  in  the  struggle ;  her  last  effort 
had  been  nearly  made^  her  force  was  almost  ezJiausted. 
One  enemy  still  remained  to  be  subdued  before  the  fruits 
of  all  these  contests  oould  be  gathered — it  was  Huugaiy» 

By  a  little  concession  that  kingdom  might  have  been 
conciliated^  and  a  fresh  expenditure  of  blood  and  trea* 
sure  spared  to  Austria ;  but  then  Hungary  would  not 
part  with  its  independence ;  it  would  not  sacrifice  its 
ancient  dignity,  and  crouch  before  the  will  of  the 
oligarchy  that  ruled  at  Vienna  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror. It  was  willing  to  live  in  friendship  and  harmony 
with  the  hereditary  states,  but  it  would  not  confess  itself 
their  inferior;  it  claimed  equality,  and  this  could  not 
be  granted  Its  free  and  independent  attitude  was 
death  to  the  Camarilla,  a  standing  offence  to  despotism^ 
which  poisoned  its  prosperity,  and  frustrated  the  enjoy<» 
ment  of  its  triumphs.  Haman  could  not  feel  that  all  his 
glory  was  perfect  whilst  the  stern  Hebrew  sat  at  the 
gate,  and  refused  ^to  bow  before  him.  Gessler  von 
Bruneck  was  not  happy  whilst  his  cap  remained  un* 
saluted  by  Tell*  Ail  means  must  be  brought  into 
operation  to  break  the  Magyar's  stubborn  love  of  free- 
dom, or  to  break  his  heart.  Away  with  honest  policy 
and  open  warfare  against  such  a  foe ;  Hungary  must 
be  theirs,  though  bound  with  chains  to  Heaven.  WeU> 
the  Camarilla  has  conquered :  Hungary  has  fallen,  and 
what  are  the  clear  net  results  of  the  victory?  The 
Austrian  treasury  is  empty,  and  the  Imperial  credit  so 
low  throughout  Europe,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  diffi* 
culty  even  a  small  loan,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an  Im* 
perial  journey,  can  be  negotiated.  The  repeated  acts  of 
bad  faith  and  national  bankruptcy  with  which  the  Aus- 
trian Government  is  chargeable,  have  ruined  its  credit 
with  the  great  financial  houses.  This  is  the  first  result 
of  its  triumphs. 

Secondly,  its  national  debt  is  increased  to  nearly  five 
timet  what  it  was  before  the  war;  and  to  meet  the 
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annual  charge  of  this  debt  the  people  are  taxed  to  die 
highest  point  of  their  solyency.  But  to  maintain  the 
TBst  armj  which  is  found  necessary  to  secure  the  abore 
conquests,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  thousand 
taeuy  another  enormous  tax  is  hiid  upon  the  pe<^le, 
which  takes  not  simply  from  their  accruing  property, 
but  cuts  into  the  tree  that  produces  the  fruit.  Tltea 
there  are  the  millions  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Hun- 
gary, who  haye  to  pay  these  taxes,  galled  and  exas- 
perated by  such  oppression,  and  full  of  yindictiye  hatred 
against  the  treacherous  tyrants  who  struck  down  thieir 
freedom  with  the  hangman's  axe,  and  blighted  it  with 
treason,  ready  whenever  the  (^portunity  offers,  to  rise 
again  and  miJce  one  more  struggle  for  liberty. 

The  Camarilla  has  conquered  for  itself  andfortbe 
Imperial  house  the  eternal  execration  of  those  who  in 
former  days  were  its  truest  friends.  It  has  conquered 
for  young  Francis  Joseph  a  place  by  the  side  of  Philip 
II.  of  Spain  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  turned. 
Hungary  into  a  new  Netherlands.  Kiilip,  the  dark. 
and  bigoted  tyrant,  found  an  instrument  suited  to  his- 
purposes  of  blood  in  the  Duke  of  Alra,  who  did  act 
hesitate  to  violate  Heaven's  ordinances  in  order  to  ac* 
complish  the  destruction  of  the  gallant  Horn  and  the 
heroic  Egmont  Their  blood  flowed  under  Alva*3  assas- 
sin-hatchet in  the  Market-place  of  Brussels,  and  the 
tyrant  thought  that  Dutch  liberty  was  extinguished  in 
the  crimson  stream ;  but  the  spirit  of  William  the  Sileiit 
lived,  deeply  meditating  upon  the  murderous  rage  of 
the  oppressor ;  and  notwithstanding  the  indiscriminate 
and  multitudinous  slaughters  done  by  the  Spanish 
despot  and  his  butcher  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low 
Countries,  the  power  of  Spain  was  there  effectually 
broken,  and  its  first  movement  precipitated  to  that  ram 
which  we  see  to-day  in  its  consummation. 

And  Francis  Joseph,  unhappy  youth,  fitted  forgentler 
and  better  things,  had  not  the  endowments  of  nature 
been  corrupted  and  spoiled  by  an  unprindi{:4ed  mother 
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and  her  Tenal  coimsellor,  has  not  he  too  had  an  Alvaf  a 
man  unrestrained  by  the  fear  of  God,  or  the  feelings  of 
hmnanity;  to  whose  ensanguined  soul  and  hardened 
heart  the  threatenings  of  the  Diyinitj  against  guilt 
were  an  empty  sound,  and  the  prayers  of  his  fellow-men 
an  impertinent  interruption ;  from  whom  it  were  as  yam 
to  seek  for  mercy,  as  from  the  hungry  tiger  ra^^aing 
foe  his  prey.  Nor  was  a  second  Egmont  wanting.  As 
brare  as  noble,  as  exalted  in  his  chivalry  as  spotlefls  in 
his  honour ;  betrayed  with  equal  treachery,  and  aa  re^ 
morselessly  butchered.  In  vain  did  the  tears  of  tine 
noblest  in  the  land  flow  forth,  in  tain  dfd  they  waste, 
their  prayers  in  begging  the  life  of  Louis  Bathyanyi) 
from  the  obdurate  Haynau,  the  hyena  of  Brescia  and 
wolf  of  Arad.  Go,  ye  weeping  mothers  and  sisters  I  ye 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  slain  I  go,  cry  your  sorrows 
to  the  granite  of  the  Blocksberg,  or  whisper  them  to 
the  howling  tempest,  but  breathe  them  not  to  Haynau 
in  the  hope  of  awakening  his  sympathy  or  compassion  I 
•  The  Uood  of  Bathyanyi  has  sunk  into  the  earth,  and 
consecrated  it  to  liberty :  his  name  is  cherished  in  the 
dearest  recollections  of  the  people.  He  is  the  honoured, 
the  adored ;  his  murderers  the  shuddering  hatred  of  the 
land.  The  time  will  come  when  this  deed  will  issue  in 
its  natural  consequences,  and  overwhelm  its  perpetratonr 
with  retribution  commensurate  with  their  gailt.  The 
people  of  Hungary  know  well  that  the  foul  murders 
done  upon  their  nobles  and  leaders  were  not  the  work 
of  a  mere  Haynau.  He  was  but  the  disgusting  and 
abhorrent  instrument,  chosen  by  his  masters  to  do  a 
work  of  a  fearful  and  horrible  nature,  which  was  deemed 
necessary  to  the  honour  and  stability  of  the  Austrian 
throne.  Had  his  own  slaughter  been  thought  desirable 
the  moment  after,  his  employers  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  have  accomplished  it,  nor  would  they  have  failed  to 
find  an  executioner  amongst  their  friends.  Weak  and 
broken  is  his  trust  who  leans  upon  the  fiivour  of  a 
despot,  though  he  may  roll  himself  in  sin  to  obtain  it. 
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When  the  noble  Damjanich  was  led  forth  to  the 
gallows ;  when,  after  all  his  gallant  deeds  and  sublime 
dreams,  he  was  to  die  the  death  of  a  felon,  and  that 
gigantic  and  beautiful  form  was  to  mingle  with  the  dust 
in  the  very  bloom  of  its  strong  manhood,  his  way  waa 
lined  by  Austrian  officers,  who  could  not  suppress 
some  indications  of  triumph  at  seeing  those  Herculean 
arms,  before  which  their  bravest  had  fallen,  bound  and 
pinioned,  and  that  haughty  and  splendid  head  bowed  in 
shame  at  the  infamy  of  the  death  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned* He  noticed  these  cowardly  gestures  and 
stniles,  and  drawing  himself  up  proudly  at  the  foot 
of  the  gallows,  turned  upon  the  exulting  throng,  and 
said,  calmly:  '^ Triumph  not,  gentlemen.  You  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  termination  of  your  career ;  you 
know  not  how  your  own  days  will  end.  The  house  of 
Hapsburg  rewards  its  servants  after  a  peculiar  &shion«'* 
There  was  a  prophetic  warning  in  the  words  of  the 
dying  martyr  of  liberty, 

I  learn  here,  in  distant  England,  that  even  Haynan^ 
who  doubly  dyed  himself  in  guilt  to  do  the  will  of  the 
tyrant,  has  failed  to  secure  his  favour,  and  has  been 
dismissed  from  his  post ;  nay,  it  is  reported  that  he  has 
fallen  into  entire  disgrace.  How  marvellous  are  the 
ways  of  Providence !  that  this  man,  who  set  all  laws, 
both  human  and  Divine,  at  defiance,  should  also  furnish 
a  striking  example  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  object 
for  which  he  perpetrated  all  his  crimes ;  like  the  scape- 
goat of  old,  laden  with  the  sins  of  a  whole  nation,  he 
has  been  driven  into  the  wilderness,  yet  without  puri- 
fying those  by  whom  he  has  been  expelled.  He  must 
now  bear  the  curse,  and  meet  the  execration  of  men 
wherever  he  may  wander.  Distorted  and  deformed  in 
his  moral  being  by  the  guilt  of  his  life,  his  remaining 
years  shall  furnish  a  warning  to  mankind  to  fiee  from 
the  contamination  of  his  presence.  His  days  shall  be 
overshadowed  with  gloom,  and  his  couch  haunted  by  the 
gory  spectres  of  his  victims,  upbraiding  him  with  the 
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treachery  that  brought  them  to  an  ignominious  and 
untimely  death :  and  when  the  terrors  of  his  life  shall 
terminate,  and  the  earth  shall  dose  upon  his  mortal 
frame,  men  shall  point  to  his  grave,  and  say :  ^^  Here 
lies  the  broken  instrument  of  tyranny ! " 

For  Austria,  let  her  no  more  dream  of  peace ;  the 
seeds  of  a  thousand  wars  have  been  sown  within  the 
last  two  years.  Henceforth,  the  Hungarian  people  are 
the  enemies  of  her  rule ;  no  offering  can  expiate  her 
deadly  offence  against  them.  The  time  also  may  not  be 
far  distant  when  the  Autocrat  will  have  to  set  his  own 
house  in  order ;  when  even  the  rude  tribes  over  which 
he  rules  may  grow  weary  of  his  irrational  sway,  and 
think  the  time  has  come  to  assert  their  common  human- 
ity. Where,  then,  will  Austria  look  for  help  ?  What 
friendly  hand  will  be  stretched  forth  to  comfort  or 
succour  her  against  her  multitudinous  foes  ?  Italy  is 
fast  advancing  to  political  manhood.  The  spirit  of  liberty 
is  steadily  rising  throughout  Germany — ^imperceptibly, 
but  surely — ^like  the  approaches  of  the  spring.  The  edi- 
fice of  absolutism  is  like  .the  icy  palace  of  Catharine ; 
the  sun  is  shining  upon  it  and  penetrating  every  crevice 
of  the  structure,  and  whilst  it  looks  most  brilliant,  it  is 
nearest  to  its  fall.  To-day  it  looks  strong  and  massive; 
to-morrow  it  shall  not  be.  The  silent  but  genial  march 
of  the  seasons  shall  dissolve  it,  and  it  shall  glide  irre- 
coverably into  oblivion. 

But  I  must  palte  on  in  my  pathless  pilgrimage*-  I  am 
a  plant  uprooted  from  my  native  soil  by  the  tempest, 
and  cast  upon  the  wild  world-ocean  to  accomplish  my 
destiny,  where  the  winds  and  currents  may  impel  me. 
How  happy  had  it  been  for  me  had  I  been  laid  in  my 
fathers'  grave  before  the  sorrows  of  my  country  com- 
menced I  There  this  heart  might  have  mingled  quietly 
with  kindred  dust,  unbroken  by  woe ;  I  should  have 
escaped  a  thousand  sorrows,  each  more  bitter  than  death 
itself.  But  why  should  I  repine  ?  Have  I  not,  in  the 
greatest  extremities^  had  frequent  proof  that  there  is  an 
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all-wide  and  all-mecciM  Being,  who  forsakes  not  tboee 
who  trust  in  him?  Yes,  He  who  has  saved  me  so  ofti»i 
will  still  continue  to  protect  me.  Haplj  I  shall  .see  «ny 
native  land  again,  and  see  it  free ;  but,  if  it  be  His 
purpose  that  I  should  lay  mj  weary  head  in  a  fore^n 
grave,  may  He  give  me  stveo^h  and  resignation  to  say: 
"  Thy  will  be  done ! '' 

I  was  now  in  Prussia,  but  I  had  not  escaped  from 
the  traces  of  despotism;  the  rSfime  was  changed,  it  is 
true,  but  the  spirit  was  the  same.  Here  also  men  had 
grown  weary  of  the  perversity  of  their  rulera^  and  bad 
recourse  to  the  only  arguments  which  tyraony  wiU 
acknowledge.  They  had  rietfi  in  arms,  and  attempted 
a  revolution.  Let  not  the  student  of  political  philo- 
sophy suppose  that  a  revolution  is  easily  brought  about 
in  a  community;  men  will  bear  much  before  they  think 
of  inten'upting  their  every-day  habits,  their  <ioottpar 
tions,  and  pleasures,  in  order  to  seek  rdlief  by  violent 
measures.  Nothing  but  grinding  of^reoncn  can  ci^aite 
a  revolution ;  and  here  in  Prussia  it  had  been  felt  untU 
it  could  be  borne  no  longer.  It  had  become  so  gnevoos 
and  insolent,  that  t^  citinens  preferred  hazarding  all 
that  was  most  dear  to  them,  and  fife  its^,  rather  than 
continue  under  Ihe  galling  slaveiy  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  but  here  also  tyranny  had  for  the  time 
triumphed.  Triumphed,  but  not  without  BusgivingB 
and  fright ! 

Frederick  had  sagacity  enough  to»see  that  he  never 
could  maintain  his  position  against  the  will  of  the  whole 
people,  and  yet  he  had  not  sufficient  candour  nor 
honesty  of  purpose  to  yield  fully  and  hononmbly  their 
just  demands.  He  looked  back  with  fond  lon^ng  to 
the  absolutism  of  the  second  of  his  name,  but  he  looked 
forward  with  terror  to  the  increasing  li|^  of  civiiisatirai 
and  intelligence.  Willingly  would  he  have  made  his 
own  win  the  law  of  the  land,  but  Prussian  patienoehad 
been  rudely  diaken,  and  he  feared  it  would  not  bear  the 
burden  of  pure  despotism.     He  was  in  a  dilemmfiy  and 
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wiiat  all  men  of  unsteady  principles  do  under  such 
<areum8taiioes.  He  hesitated,  1^  temporised,  and  waited 
for  his  opportunity;  without  giving  up  his  favourite 
notions  of  absolute  monarchy,  be  withdrew  them  firom 
public  view  for  a  time. 

Constitutions  were  procliumed  to-day  and  withdrawn 
toHOBorrow.  New  ones  were  again  octroy^,  and  scarcely 
were  they  received  in  the  various  provinces  than  they 
were  annulled  by  royal  ordinances.  It  was  a  royal 
experiment  upon  popular  patience,  intended  to  ascer- 
tasB  how  long  twelve  millicms  of  men  would  allow 
themselves  to  be  trifled  with  by  one,  and  how  long  the 
mind  of  a  nation  nught  be  bent  by  the  weight  of  a 
ruler.  Wherever  any  elasticity  of  public  thought  ap- 
pesred,  it  was  loaded  with  freeh  burdens,  to  keep  it 
down  to  the  level  of  complete  submission.  Taxes  to 
fiiqyport  this  royal  caprice  were  refused ;  they  were 
gathered  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet:  whole  provinces, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  popular  resistance  had  unequi- 
vocally appeared,  as  in  Posen,  were  declared  in  a  state 
of  siege,  and  handed  over  to  the  rigour  of  martial  law* 

Thousands  of  the  noblest  sons  of  the  land,  whom  the 
fareath  of  freedom  had  aroused  and  animated,  had 
spoken  unpardonable  words  of  human  rights  and  the 
duties  «f  sovereigns ;  and  for  this,  they  died  on  the 
gallows,  or  perished  slowly  in  the  dungeons,  when  they 
failed  in  attempting  to  flee  from  their  native  land,  to 
wander  in  foreign  exile.  Proscriptions  and  denuncia- 
t3oas  were  of  daily  oeenrrence.  The  country  was  filled 
with  spies — pardoned  felons,  who  were  paid  by  the 
Government  for  entrapping  men  of  integrity  and 
honour ;  and  ate  their  vile  bread,  steeped  in  the  inno- 
eeiit  blood  they  had  betrayed.  The  nation  groaned  in 
its  sflliction ;  *8i^is  broke  forth  from  every  bosom,  and 
fen*  and  discontent  fiUed  the  land.  Thus  did  I  find 
Prussia.     How  long  will  it  continue  thus  ? 

My  route  lay  through  the  circle  of  Upper  Silesia. 
How  shall  I  describe  the  misery  I  witnessed  here  ?   To 
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the  English  reader^  no  detail  of  its  miseries  can  he  more 
expressive  than  to  say,  in  one  wt>rd,  it  is  the  Prua^ 
Ireland.  The  people  are  in  a  stale  of  universal  pau- 
perism. They  seek  for  no  domestic  comforts ;  they  live 
on,  or  rather  vegetate  in,  rags^  filth,  and  starvation, 
Avith  a  sullen  and  uncomplaining  monotony,  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  contentment,  but  is  only  an  absence  of 
energy — an  impracticable  and  listless  apathy,  which 
furnishes  no  material  for  either  the  social  reformer  or 
the  statesman. 

The  inhabitants  die  by  thousands  of  typhus  year 
after  year,  yet  not  even  the  terrors  of  this  dire  disease 
can  impress  them  with  the  necessity  of  cleanliness  and 
ventilation.  It  appears  as  if  nothing  could  stir  the 
lethean  mind  of  this  people ;  their  lethargy  is  helpless 
nnd  hopeless.  Yet,  t  cannot  believe  it  altogether  im- 
poi«sible  to  arouse  them  from  this  moral  syncope. 
Surely,  if  the  paralysing  influence  of  a  superstition, 
which  deprives  man  of  all  self-respect  and  self-depend- 
ence, were  removed,  or  mitigated  ;  if  the  vivifying 
beams  of  science  were  let  in  upon  the  Egyptian  gloom 
of  these  miserable  people;  if  they  were  brought  into 
contact  with  other  communities,  and  taught  the  valae 
of  the  splendid  benefits  which  commerce  confers  upon 
man,  they  could  not  remain  insensible  lo  these  genial 
influences.  They  must  awake,  and  arouse  themselves, 
and  go  forward  with  their  Teutonic  kindred  in  the 
great  march  of  human  progress*    • 

AVliy  has  not  the  strong  Prussian  Government  done 
something  to  restore  this  paralysed  limb  of  the  mo- 
narchy ?  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?  Is  there  no 
physician?  The  King  of  Prussia  manufactures  Con- 
stitutions, builds  Cathedrals  and  Museums,  sets  a  lofty 
cupola  upon  his  palace,  to  proclaim  the  sublimity  of  his 
Majesty ;  takes  the  lead  of  young  Germany,  and  then 
deserts  it ;  promises  protection  to  Schleswig-Holstdn, 
and  is  compelled  to  withdraw  it ;  attempts  a  thousand 
great  things,  and  accomplishes  not  one;  makes  a  mighty 
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flhow  to  foreign  nations,  and  would  persuade  the  world 
that)  like  his  ancestor,  he  is  a  great  philosopher,  as  well 
as  a  powerful  sovereign ;  yet  here,  at  the  very  doors  of 
his  palace,  is  a  territory  which  may  defy  the  world  for 
its  equal  in  abject  misery.  Why  does  he  not  turn  his 
attention  to  it  ?  Why  does  he  not  take  one  lesson  at 
least  from  that  ancestor,  whose  littleness  he  imitates,  and 
learn  that  the  true  prosperity  of  a  kingdom  depends  upon 
the  flourishing  condition  of  its  provinces  and  subjects 
rather  than  upon  the  estimation  of  foreign  nations. 

But  why  should  I  ask  ?  The  philosophy  of  despotism 
is  essentially  selfish ;  there  would  be  no  glory,  as  glory 
is  understood  by  military  tyrants,  in  the  peaceful  labour 
of  raising  a  wretched  province  to  human  feeling  and 
happiness.  They  are  ever  ready  for  a  man  hunt :  like 
the  vulture,  they  anticipate  the  prospect  of  carnage 
frooi  afar.  A  field  covered  with  the  mutilated  remains 
of  men  is  glorious;  one  waving  with  the  golden  grain 
of  autumn  is  mean  and  common-place.  The  blood  that 
mantles  in  the  cheeks  of  a  healthy  and  contented  pea- 
santry brings  no  pleasure  to  the  despot;  it  must  be 
shed  upon  the  battle-field,  and  then  it  is  glory.  Tears 
that  flow  from  gratitude  are  worthless;  shed  in  anguish 
and  despair,  they  become  proofs  of  prowess  and  con- 
quest The  complaints  that  reach  Frederick  from  this 
miserable  district  are  many  and  bitter;  but  in  a  double 
sense  he  takes  shelter  from  them  all  in  suits  sauci. 

Meanwhile,  I  must  leave  this  scene  of  wretchedness, 
carrying  with  me  a  profound  feeling  of  compassion  and 
of  astonishment  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  be 
possible  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  The  shrieking  of  our 
^ery  giant  warns  us  to  enter  the  massive  train  which 
he  seems  impatient  to  drag  along  in  the  exuberance  of 
his  might ;  away  we  rush  with  irresistible  energy ;  the 
earth  seems  to  fly  beneath  us ;  the  magic  of  science  has 
placed  at  our  service  a  geni  more  mighty  than  ever  fol- 
lowed the  talismans  of  Eastern  fable.  He  howls  and 
shrieks  in  his  wrath  lest  aught  should  interrupt  the 
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fearful  rapidity  of  his  course.  Onward,  oinrard!  bo 
marks  of  weariness,  no  rekucation  in  the  race.  The 
towers  and  steeples  of  old  towns  and  cities  renowned 
in  story  appear  in  the  distance;  and  before  we  can 
recal  the  chief  events  of  their  hbtory,  we  have  passed 
them,  and  others  are  in  sight  The  land  improves  in 
appearance,  cottages  start  into  view,  like  sweet  pictures 
of  peace,  covered  with  the  honeyeuckle  and  the  rose ; 
herds  of  cattle  crop  lazily  the  fat  pasturage.  How 
unutterably  soothing  was  this  scene  to  me,  so  long 
habituated  to  scenes  of  violence  ani  ruin  ?  Here  the 
iron  hoof  of  war  had  not  profaned  the  soil ;  the  smoke 
that  curled  slowly  to  tiie  sky  indicated  no  scene  of 
murder  and  destruction.  It  bespoke  lowly  domestic 
happiness :  it  was  the  signal  for  the  labourer's  noontide 
meal,  as  he  returned  to  his  home,  from  peaceful  and 
profitable  labour.  Here  men  died  upon  their  beds^  and 
the  soft  hand  of  affection  sraeothad  their  pillows  and 
closed  their  eyes,  whilst  children's  children  stood  around 
their  d3nng  beds,  and  strewed  their  igraves  with  flowers. 
Oh !  that  the  time  may  come  when  such  scenes  shall 
be  universal,  when  tyranny  and  war  shall  he  for  ever 
banished  from  amongst  men  I 

There  was  a  time  when  blessings  like  these  were 
richly  enjoyed  by  my  hapless  fatherland:  when  our 
peasantry  lived  in  freedom  and  contentment;  when  life 
passed  smoothly  in  the  interchange  of  offices  of  ieve 
and  friendship ;  when  war  and  desolation  formed  the 
subjects  of  old  tales,  told  by  wintcF^eieening  fires,  to 
shuddering  auditors,  who  wondered  why  men  could  not 
live  in  harmony  with  one  another,  aiid  enjoy  tiie  rich 
gifts  of  Providence  without  ghastly  thoughts  of  sbngfater 
and  ruin;  when  the  name  of  the  great  Empexor  Josqdi 
II.  lived  in  the  language  of  the  people,  as  it  now  lives 
in  their  memories.  They  felt  the  salutary  effects  of 
his  wise  and  paternal  rule ;  and  with  tiiat  marvellous 
instinct  which  belongs  only  ^o  masses  of  men,  And  dis- 
appears in  individuals,  they  penetrated  the  secret  of  his 
life.     They  knew  that  his  thoughts  were  continually 
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witb  them ;  that  he  was  perpetually  oocupied  in  devising 
pkns  for  their  good,  and  even  when  these  plans  were 
defeated^  they  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  it  was  by  the 
wioked  agencies  which  cling  round  the  Austrian  throne, 
and  not  through  want  of  will  or  infirmity  of  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor.    He  strove  to  banish  old^ 
deep-rooted  prejudices;   to  teach   men  their  mutual 
dependency  one  upon  another;  that  each  has  the  power 
of  communicating  happiness  to  his  fellow-men,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  receiving  happiness  in  return.     He 
endeavoured  to  disperse  the  dark  shadows  of  super^ 
stition  which  covered  the  minds  of  men,  and  obscured 
their  reason ;  and  to  raise  them  from  the  base,  immanly, 
dependent  position  into  which  their  false  notions  of  Grod 
and  His  truth  had  thrown  them.     Those  nests  of  idle- 
ness and  vice — the  monasteries — ^found  no  &vour  in  his 
eyes.    But  the  abominable  tyranny  of  priestcraft  was 
that  against  which  he  directed  his  chief  power.     He 
flaw  in  priestcraft  the  most  debasing  and  destructive 
influence  whiehxsan  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  human 
mind.     He  looked  upon  it  as  a  conspiracy,  amongst  a 
certam  oirder,  to  aggrandise  themselves  by  degrading 
the  rest  of  mankind.     He  hated  its  arrogaat  presumpr 
tion,  and  saw  with  pain  that  it  was  sapping  the  aelf- 
respect  and  manly  confidence  of  the  people.    He  strove 
to  limit  its  operations,  and  to  raise  his  subjects  to  the 
dignity  of  rational  beii^s,  thinking  and  acting  for 
themselves  in  the  great  concerns  of  life,  and  he  fell  a 
aacrifice  to  his  heroic  efforts.     He  had  dared  to  attack 
an  enemy  restrained  by  no  scruples  of  conscience  or 
mocal  obUgationa,  whose  order  was  their  god,  before  the 
exaltation  of  whk)h  all  earthly  interests,  thoughts,  and 
&eli«gs  must  bow  down,  and  the  truth  of  Heaven  its^ 
fiitfaer  Mibmit  or  disappeac 

The  priesthood — that  fearful  and  gloomy  fellowship, 
with  words  •of  peace  upon  its  lipe^  and  vengeance,  im- 
fhcaihle  and  usunereifid,  in  its  heart  i^sAnst  aU  who 

««en  Imlaike  to  receive  its  will-«*this  was  the  foe  against 
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which  Joseph  stepped  forth  to  do  battle  on  behalf  of 
man.  Alas !  the  bright  weapons  of  truth,  wisdom,  and 
justice,  were  of  little  avail  against  their  dark  sorceries. 
The  champion  fell  and  withered  beneath  their  spell. 
They  said  it  was  the  judgment  of  Heaven  against  im- 
piety. The  physician  said  it  was  poison,  administered 
by  an  agent  of  helL  Such  judgments  of  Heaven  were 
not  unfrequent  in  the  old  time,  yet  they  happened 
chiefly  to  fall  upon  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
priestiiood,  however  holy  and  righteous,  whilst  the 
friends  of  that  body,  however  guilty  and  infamous, 
escaped  the  Divine  wratL  One  thing  is  certain,  had 
Joseph  lived,  his  measures  would  have  materially 
affected  the  priestly  power,  and  restrained  it  within 
modest  and  reasonable  bounds.  A  priest  never  paidons, 
and  Joseph  died  suddenly  of  poison  in  the  bloom  of 
life,  when  his  plans  of  reform  were  coming  to  maturity, 
and  his  determination  to  effect  them  was  daily  gaining 
strength.  His  memory  is  profoundly  honoured  by  the 
people  for  whom  he  died,  and  that  of  his  priestly  afwafflins 
correspondingly  hated. 

During  the  insurrection  of  Vienna,  the  colomn  upon 
which  his  statue  is  placed  was  adorned  by  the  people 
with  a  multitude  of  ribbons  and  banners.  It  was  a 
token  of  popular  admiration  for  his  character,  but  it 
did  not  strike  me  as  being  very  appropriate.  It  looked 
like  profanation  thus  to  blend  with  the  venerable  memo- 
rial of  past  greatness,  the  fluttering  tokens  of  present 
excitement.  The  dead  should  rest,  they  have  done 
their  work,  and  gone  to  their  repose;  why  should  they 
be  recalled,  even  in  thought,  to  mingle  once  more  in 
this  weary  scene  of  pam  and  sorrow,  of  struggle  and 
defeat?  Their  part  is  accomplished;  they  have  con- 
tributed their  quota  to  the  resolution  of  the  great 
problem  of  man.  They,  whether  they  know  it  or  not, 
have  given  all  the  impulse  which  Grod  allowed  them  to 
give  to  human  progress,  and  now  let  their  story  be  read 
in  history,  that  the  impulse  may  be  prolonged,  and 
propogated  far  down  into  time. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Arrival  at  Breslaa— ll&oiights  of  old  feudal  timea— The  Hanga— ThoQg^tfl 
upon  warlSce  fashioni— Impresiioniof  the  German  people — HnngariaQ 
hiuiari  desert  from  Aofltria  to  Pmsfia — Frederick's  cruelty  to  them— » 
What  Anatria  has  to  expect — ^Natural  history  of  the  hussar — His  modQ 
of  attack — Journey  to  Ftankfort-on-the-Oder — Katshach — ^Laegniti — 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick's  monument — Irresponsibility  of  kings— 
Northern  character  of  the  scenery— Royal  platitudes. 

We  arrived  at  Breslao.  It  reminded  me  of  yiemia» 
in  the  strange  mixture  of  antiquity  and  modem  tastQ 
observable  in  its  arcliitecture.  The  suburbs,  like  tho80 
of  Vienna,  are  entirely  modem,  but  the  city  itself  i^ 
very  ancient.  The  Council-house  immediately  attracts 
attention.  It  is  a  stately  building,  in  the  Gotiiic  stylcy 
with  lofty  gables,  pinnacles,  and  towers  pierced  with: 
exquisite  tracery.  It  seems  astonishing  that  the  light 
flying  buttresses,  and  delicate  crokets,  could  have  with-^ 
stood  with  such  little  damage  the  winters  of  so  many 
ages.  Yet  there  they  stand,  almost  in  their  original 
sharpness.  What  scenes  have  those  fantastic  monsters^ 
wludi  serve  as  gurgoyles,  looked  upon  with  their  stony 
eyes!  They  have  seen  the  days  of  fist^law  give  place 
to  the  splendour  of  the  Hansa:  they  have  seen  the 
nistic  robbers  of  the  Oder  flee  before  the  handwork 
men  of  the  city.  The  Council-house  stands  in  the 
centre  of  an  immense  square,  which  was  in  former  daya 
the  place  where  the  burghers  assembled  in  arms,  to 
defend  their  freedom  and  their  privileges  from  the 
attacks  repeatedly  made  upon  them  by  the  petty 
Silesian  princes  and  nobles.  This  was  the  birthtime  of 
human  freedom,  of  law,  and  civilization ;  before  then, 
the  world  knew  but  one  rule  of  action,  and  acknow- 
ledged but  one  claim.  The  rule  was  violence,  and  the 
<^laim  that  which  could  be  enforced  by  superior  power. 
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Muscle  and  sinews  were  more  influential  than  wisdom 
and  genius,  and  the  horse,  if  rightly  considered,  more  a 
hero  than  the  man.  Wars,  feuds,  and  robberies,  were 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  nobility.  They  seemed 
to  think  all  that  withdrew  them  from  cutting  the 
throats  and  burning  the  dwellings  of  their  fellow-men, 
as  ignoble  and  unworthy.  To  cultivate  the  soil,  or  to 
pursue  a  profitable  trade,  would  have  disgraced  the 
lineage  of  these  great  men ;  but  to  rob  those  who  £d 
cultivate  the  soil  and  follow  trade,  was  the  honourable 
task  of  those  arrogant  bullies. 

There  he  sat — ^this  renowned  Baron — ^in  a  miserable, 
comfortless  dungeon  of  stone,  unfurnished  and  un- 
plastered.  He  called  it  a  castle,  or  perchance  a  palaocL 
There  he  sat,  cased  up  in  iron  or  I^ither,  Q>ending  his 
time  in  intoxication  and  gluttony,  relieved  by  the 
ehase,  until  all  the  produce  of  his  last  robbeiy 
exhausted.  Then  he  stalked  about,  gloomily 
Hating  upon  his  lot,  until,  like  a  starved  tigter^  he 
issued  out  of  his  den,  once  mcM;^  to  lay  waste  the 
neighbourhood  and  daughter  the  inhabitants^  He 
looked  with  envy  and  pretended  contempt  upon  the 
deck  burgher,  who  eat  the  choicest  dainties,  and 
eschewing  old  iron,  clothed  himself  in  fine  linen,  soft 
velvets,  and  lustrous  sill^  The  grim  and  necesstous 
Baron  would  borrow  so  long  as  the  burgher  would 
lend,  and  when  he  revised,  would  fall  upon  his  mer- 
dbandise  as  they  passed  along  the  highway,  and  with 
his  hungry  retainers  carried  them  off  to  hia  scdituy 
tower. 

At  length  the  buighers  began  to  think  of  defending 
themselves,  and  in  many  encounters  completely  wonted 
the  iron-clad  marauders.  One  town  joined  another, 
and  contributed  its  contingent  of  troops,  until  at  length 
the  poor  Barons  began  to  see  that  the  palmy  days  of 
robbery  were  fled,  and  that  they  must  really  do  some- 
thing for  their  living  besides  taking  the  lives  of  others; 
but  what  must  have  been  their  consternation  when 
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these  despised  (»tizens  sent  out  well-app<»iited  ftrmies 
to  pull  dowH  their  Yeirj  eaetleS)  and  turn  them  oat  of 
thdr  hsrbowB  to  be  gaaed  upon  by  mankind.  Bat 
there  was  no  help  for  it ;  so  the  Batons  left  off  phin* 
derii^.  Many  of  them  even  went  into  the  cities  and 
engaged  in  the  peaceable  profession  of  commerce. 
The  magnificent  residences  of  the  town^s  people,  their 
costly  fumitore,  and  the  luxury  of  their  living,  were 
not  without  their  influence  upon  the  haughty  and  out- 
ngeoufl  race.  They  forgot  their  ferocity,  and  lost 
thenr  taste  for  blood;  science  and  art  offered  them 
then:  charms ;  law  began  to  be  respected ;  and  civiliza- 
tton  8|ttead  like  the  summer's  dawn  fran  these  <mce- 
despised  towns. 

These  are  thoughts  I  love  to  dweQ  upon.  May  not 
the  present  and  the  future  learn  a  profound  lesson  from 
these  past  events  ?  Why  is  war  made  the  most  honour- 
able of  aU  professions?  Ought  it  not  rather  to  be 
I'^arded  as  at  best  a  dreadful  necessity,  a  remedy  to 
which  nations  should  have  recourse  ibr  the  defence  of 
life  and  liberty  <mly.  But  it  is  fibshionable,  and  pa* 
tionised  by  monareh»  and  princesi  They  who  themr 
selves  know  nothing  of  practical  war&re  cannot  meet 
together  for  the  most  peaceful  purpose  without  carrying 
about  with  them  the  insignia  of  bloodshed  and  slaugh- 
ter; is  not  this  a  relic  of  barbarous  times  ?  How  much 
better  woald  it  be  if  rulers  and  nobles,  instead  of  pre- 
serving in  their  titles  and  costume  the  maociory  oi  days 
which  were  fraught  with  evils  of  the  most  brutalizing 
tind,  would  keep  pace  with  the  growing  intelligence  of 
QUtnkimd,  and  adopt  decorations  and  styles  indicative 
of  remedial  science.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  King 
would  look  just  as  kingly  in  the  garb  of  a  physiekm  as 
lu  that  of  a  soldier,  and  that  it  would  far  m<»ne  clearly 
^I^ress  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  should  be  to  heal 
^  invigorate,  not  to  wound  and  destroy;  or  he  might 
a-ppear  before  his  people  in  the  costiune  of  a  philosopher, 
a  lu^yigator,  or  an  artist — each  of  these  would  symbolize 
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some  phase  of  the  royal  character.  The  lawgiver,  the 
protector  and  nurse  of  commerce,  or  the  patron  dt 
human  genius.  But  no,  war  and  violence  have  too 
many  charms ;  they  offer  the  most  direct,  if  the  dum- 
siest,  exercise  of  power*  It  is  easier  to  hew  down  a 
tree  than  to  watch  oyer  its  growth,  and  to  cover  a  land 
with  ruin  than  to  develop  its  wealth  and  energy* 
Hence  the  sword  is  still  the  fieivourite  emblem  of  royal 
authority,  and  the  most  prized  ornament  of  kings. 

Breslau  impressed  me  with  a  high  idea  of  the  pnUie 
spirit,  wealth,  and  piety  of  its  inhabitants.  I  remained 
here  for  a  few  days,  and  endeavoured  to  distract  my 
thoughts  by  examining  the  public  buildings  and  ob» 
serving  the  manners  of  the  people.  The  Grerman  race 
offer  to  the  Magyar  continued  matter  for  wonder. 
Profoimdly  intelligent,  with  amazing  power  of  mind 
and  force  of  imagination,  there  is  conjoined  a  sobriety 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  apathy,  but  which  is  only 
the  result  of  constant  mental  abstraction.  The  meanest 
object  will  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the  German  a  train 
of  thought,  which  he  will  follow  out  in  all  its  relations 
to  its  utmost  limits,  with  a  patience  and  Ic^cal  accuracy 
unattainable  by  any  other  people.  The  great  danger 
and  defect  of  his  organization  is,  that  he  is  pnme 
to  carry  his  speculations  into  the  regions  of  the 
impracticable.  Nevertheless,  there  is  so  much  truth, 
integrity,  and  genial  kindness  amongst  theni,  that  he 
who  knows  them  thoroughly  must  love  them. 

One  day,  whilst  preparing  for  a  walk  on  one  of  the 
public  places,  I  heard  one  person  ask  another  if  he  had 
seen  the  Hungarian  hussars.  The  reader  wiU  suppose 
that  my  attention  was  arrested.  The  person  to  whom 
the  question  was  put  replied  in  the  negative.  I  ac> 
costed  the  questioner,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew 
anything  of  the  Hungarian  hussars  ?  He  replied  that 
it  was  reported  a  body  of  them  had  arrived  in  the  town. 
I  was  completely  confounded  with  this  intdligence. 
What  change  did  this  indicate  in  the  aspect  of  public 
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aflhirs  ?  How  could  the  husflare  reach  this  town,  and 
for  what  purpoee  had  they  come  ?  I  hastened  to  the 
place  where  I  was  informed  they  were  lodged,  and 
found  truly  a  laige  body  of  my  poor  countrymen. 
They  had  been  quartered  in  Austrian  Silesia  after  the 
fall  of  Hungary,  and  hearing  that  Prussia  had  deter- 
mined to  declare  war  against  Austria,  had  deserted  in 
a  body  to  join  the  standard  of  Frederick  and  to  fight 
against  the  tyrant  of  their  fatherland :  poor  fellows !  I 
could  only  weep  at  their  fatal  mistake.  They  had 
come  with  all  their  accoutrements,  and  b^^ed  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  Prussian  squadrons,  saying  that  the 
whole  division  was  ready  to  follow  them,  and  was  only 
waiting  to  receiye  intelligence  of  their  reception. 

The  fuuvetS  with  which  they  had  concocted  their 
plan  was  deeply  affecting,  when  considered  with  the 
amazing  fortitude  and  valour  displayed  in  carrying  it 
out.  Unhappily  they  had  entered  the  lion's  den ;  for 
the  King  of  Prussia,  without  making  any  allowance 
for  their  untaught  and  childlike  simplicity,  or  one  effort 
to  save  them  from  the  consequences  of  their  rash 
confidence  in  himself,  had  the  barbarity  to  send  the 
unhappy  men  back  under  a  strong  escort  to  his  dear 
brother  of  Austria,  by  whom  of  course  they  were 
received  and  conducted  to  the  terrific  punishment  that 
awaited  them  as  deserters.  But  what  were  the  lives 
of  a  few  score  of  these  guileless  children  of  nature 
compared  with  the  friendship  of  the  brother  despots  ? 

Tina  little  incident  proved  many  things  besides  the 
heartless  cruelty  of  Frederick ;  it  proved  the  profound 
hatred  of  the  men  towards  the  enemy  and  oppressor  of 
Hungary,  and  their  detestation  of  the  traitor  who  had 
led  them  into  the  toils  of  the  foe  with  their  eyes  open. 
But  it  proved  more ;  it  showed  distinctly  what  Austria 
has  to  expect  in  case  of  a  war  with  any  neighbouring 
nation.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  Austria  agabst  any  power  through- 
out Europe  would  be  the  signal  for  her  own  dissolution. 

u3 
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All  her  power  is  now  required  to  watch  oyer  the 
different  provincto  which  she  insists  upon  gareming 
against  their  will;  she  cannot  spare  a  particle  of  it 
without  danger.  The  various  races  and  nationafities 
osoaUj  known  as  the  Austrian  empire,  have  an  ex- 
pansire  energy,  which  it  is  the  task  of  the  Austrian 
Govemment  to  restrain  and  compress.  It  may  succeed 
for  a  time  so  long  as  all  its  force  is  applied  to  that 
single  object;  but  the  moment  a  portion  of  it  is 
withdrawn,  the  rest  will  be  shattered  bj  an  univeraal 
explosion.  One  alternative,  and  only  one,  remains ;  it 
is  for  Austria  to  become  a  Bussian  province.  To  this 
the  recent  policy  of  the  Camarilla  has  directly  tended ; 
indeed  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  stop  in  their 
career  until  they  have  consummated  thor  work  of 
barbarism.  The  quarrel  will  then  be  between  the 
hordes  of  Scythia  and  the  civilization  of  Europe,  which, 
without  laying  claim  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  we  may 
safely  say,  will  issue  in  the  trium{di  of  the  latter;  at 
imy  rate,  the  days  of  Austria  are  numbered.  H^r 
policy  is  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  alienate  those 
upon  whom  alone  she  should  naturally  rely  for  succour, 
and  to  provoke  hostile  collision  on  the  part  of  powerful 
neighbouring  states ;  and  in  both  ways  she  is  rushing, 
with  all  the  obstinacy  of  deaf  and  blind  infatuation, 
upon  her  own  destruction. 

:  3ut  to  return  to  my  countrymen,  whose  appearance 
at  Breslau  suggested  these  reflections.  The  Hungarian 
hussars  are  a  peculiar  race  of  men;  they  must  be 
intimately  known  in  order  that  their  excellendes  may 
be  appreciated.  Take  those  men  who  fled  from  the 
Austrian  service  to  that  of  Prussia;  they  endured 
innumerable  dangers  and  privations  for  the  defence  of 
their  fatherland;  they  had  been  betrayed  and  forced 
into  the  service  of  that  tyrant  power,  which  they  hated 
with  all  the  force  of  religious  duty ;  they  had  again  set 
at  nought  the  imminent  perils  and  deadly  vengeance 
of  the  oppressor,  and  travelled  through  a  strange  land. 
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in  the  midst  of  snares  and  under  incredible  hardahipe, 
in  order  to  find,  not  safety  nor  repose,  bat  an  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  another  blow  against  the  detested 
power  from  which  they  had  fled,  and  on  behalf  of  their 
native  land. 

All  they  could  hope  for  in  Prussia  was  a  life  of  pri- 
mtion  and  pain ;  but  they  willingly  accepted  the 
prospect,  because  it  brought  with  it  that  of  a  fair  battle- 
field upon  which  they  could  once  more  meet  their 
enemies  face  to  face ;  this  was  their  sole  motive,  their 
inspiration,  and  support  under  the  fintigues  and  miseries 
which  they  had  encountered.  The  wealth  of  the  world 
could  not  have  animated  them  with  the  resolution  which 
they  derived  fiom  the  hope  of  being  able  to  break  the 
yol^  of  their  native  land.  The  enlightened  and  edu« 
cated  man  may  think  it  strange  that  such  disinterested 
hercnsm  should  be  found  amongst  such  men ;  but  his 
wonder  would  cease  if  he  only  knew  the  many  ties  that 
bind  them  to  their  country. 

The  hussar  is  the  only  professional  soldier  in  Hui^ry, 
and  is  peculiar  to  that  land;  the  hussars  of  other  services 
are  but  imitations  without  the  substance.  To  form  the 
Hungarian  hussar  requires  the  tnuning  of  a  life,  and  to 
understand  the  formidable  strength  of  this  class  of 
warriors  their  education  must  be  traced  from  the  begin- 
ning. From  his  earliest  youth  the  future  hussar  is 
fiuniliar  with  horses,  they  are  his  friends  and  his  play- 
mates; he  (eats  with  them  and  sleeps  with  them ;  he 
knows  the  meaning  of  every  sound  they  make,  and 
every  movement  and  attitude  of  their  frames ;  he  has 
an  intuitive  and  unerring  knowledge  of  their  hdi>its, 
their  likings  and  dislikings.  The  hussar  loves  his  horse, 
and  speaks  to  it  as  if  it  were  an  intelligent  creature ; 
he  tells  it  of  his  griefs,  his  fears,  his  hopes;  and  the 
sagacious  animal  replies  with  affectionate  whinnyings 
and  nuzzlings  in  the  bosom  of  his  master.  The  hussar, 
whatever  his  fatigues  or  privations,  will  never  dream  of 
i^t  or  refreshment  for  himself  until  he  has  first  pro- 
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yided  for  the  wants  of  his  four-footed  fnend ;  even  his 
own  wounds  remain  uncared  for  until  those  of  his 
faithful  companion  are  attended;  in  this  manner  a 
singular  attachment  is  formed  between  the  hussar  and 
his  horse.  Let  him  be  turned  out  into  the  [Aain  with  % 
thousand  other  animals,  he  will  answer  the  whistle  of 
his  master,  and  gallop  to  him  with  the  docility  of  a 
qpaniel. 

Before  the  candidate  for  the  hussar  unifonn  is  per* 
mitted  to  assume  it,  he  is  carefully  disciplined  in  the  use 
of  arms.  The  weapons  are  as  familiar  to  him  as  his 
own  limbs ;  he  knows  their  properties  and  capabilities 
with  the 'nicest  accuracy.  When  first  enlisted,  dierefore^ 
he  is  a  perfect  soldier,  without  further  drill  or  ezerdse. 
The  weapons  of  the  hussar  are  pistols,  a  sabre,  and 
carabine.  When  a  troop  or  regiment  of  this  foroe  is 
brought  up  to  battle,  they  are,  like  all  cavahy  soldiers, 
impatient  of  a  distant  engagement,  and  eager  for  the 
charge.  Nothing  can  exceed  their  enthusiasm  when 
the  word  is  giyen  to  advance  at  full  speed;  the  bridle 
is  thrown  upon  the  neck  of  the  charger,  who  is  animated 
with  the  same  fiery  ardour,  and  equally  well  disciplined^ 
as  his  master.  The  hussar  grasps  a  pistol  in  each  hand, 
and  the  whole  body  rush  like  lightning  upon  the 
enemy.  When  within  a  few  yards'  distance,  the  pistc^ 
are  dischai^ed  and  returned  to  the  holsters,  and  the 
carabine  is  slung  round,  fired,  and  allowed  to  fall  badk 
with  the  speed  of  thought.  By  the  time  the  horse  has, 
in  a  few  bounds,  brought  his  rider  up  to  the  foe,  the 
formidable  sabre  is  bared,  and  ready  to  do  fearful 
execution  on  those  who  wait  for  the  attack. 

The  skill  of  the  hussars  in  the  management  of  the 
sabre  is  astonishing.  The  best  swordsmen  of  Austria 
were  unable  to  cope  with  them.  There  was  nothing 
more  terrible  to  the  Imperialist  cavalry  than  the 
approach  of  a  body  of  hussars,  brandishing  their  broad^ 
bright  blades,  and  shouting  with  eagerness  for  the 
attack.    Few  of  the  cavafay  troops  of  Austria  .¥rould. 
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or  could,  meet  them  in  equal  numbers*  Many  times, 
during  the  war,  did  the  hussars  entirely  rout  bodies  of 
the  enemy,  far  Buperior  in  numbers.  I  have  already 
related  one  mstanoe  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  under 
my  own  observation  at  Parendorf.  Hundreds  of  others 
occurred,  giving  still  more  surprising  proof  of  their 
valour  and  resolution. 

Like  the  soldiers  of  Caesar  at  Pharsalia,  the  hussars 
always  struck  at  the  face,  and  seldom  missed  their  blow. 
It  was  mostly  &tal,  and  those  who  survived  an  encoun- 
ter with  them,  generally  carried  with  them  deep  and 
disfiguring  wounds,  by  which  the  Austrians  could  tell 
in  a  moment  when  any  of  their  troops  had  met  with 
the  hussars.  Hence  also,  perhaps  in  part,  the  terror 
which  they  inspired ;  whole  squadrons  of  Austrian 
cavalry  have  been  known  to  run  at  the  sight  of  a  few 
hussars,  and  the  cry,  ^^  The  Hussars  are  coming  I^'  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that,  at  least  in  one  instance,  about 
a  dozen  of  them  captured  a  small  town,  put  the  Aus- 
trians who  held  it  to  flight,  and  took  several  of  their 
officers  prisoners,  and  that  without  striking  a  blow,  but 
merely  riding  boldly  into  the  market-place. 

These  men  were  foolish  enough  to  think  that  the 
single-headed  vulture  would  have  taken  part  with  them 
against  another  of  the  same  species,  because  it  was 
doubly  hideous  and  twice  as  ravenous  for  prey.  They 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  error,  and  were  sent  by  the 
magnanimous  Frederick  to  be  shot  or  hanged  by  his 
friend  and  ally,  who,  no  doubt,  felt  the  attention  as  he 
ought»  and,  at  any  rate,  effectually  extinguished  the 
spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  poor  Hungarian  soldiers — 
in  their  blood. 

I  had  now  spent  several  days  in  Breslau,  surrounded 
by  noble  and  generous  friendis,  whose  names  I  would 
gladly  record,  did  I  not  fear  to  compromise  them* 
When  they  read  these  lines,  they  will  know  that  I 
remember  them ;  but,  to  understand  the  depth  of  my 
love  and  gratitude,  they  should  read  the  characters 
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engrayen  upon  my  kesrt  Their  afieedcnste  attmtiaiiB 
soon  restored  my  health:  but,  notwithatandmg  their 
presfling  entreaties  to  remam  with  them,  I  deteradned 
to  leaye.  I  could  not  bear  the  proximify  of  AusCi^ 
nor  even  61  my  own  country  under  her  power. 

I  took  an  nffecting  leave  of  my  firiends  at  Bredan^ 
and  left  that  city  on  the  26th  of  February.  The  rail- 
road passed  through  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Silesia,  and 
touched  upcm  many  points  renowned  in  history  and 
olasftirat  in  song.  Here  was  Lyssa,  where  Frederick 
the  Great  took  an  immense  number  of  French  oflSeen 
prisoners,  whilst  assembled  in  a  saloon.  A  little  fiir> 
ther  (m,  the  romantic  towers  of  EHoster  Lenbus,  the 
Prussian  Escurial,  rose  into  view.  The  princely  abbot 
and  monks  who  formerly  occupied  this  noble  edifoe 
might  have  been  very  holy  men,  but  that  they  had  a 
keen  relish  for  earthlyithings,  and  great  taste  and  judg^ 
ment  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  present  life,  is  manifest 
from  the  position  they  selected  for  their  dwelling,  and 
the  magnificent  pile  they  reared,  as  well  as  by  tke  xicli 
territory  which  they  contrived  to  acquire,  but  iriiich 
has  now  passed  into  a  thousand  different  hand& 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce  Vcm  Bolfaer, 
has  contrived  to  get  possession  of  the  two  splendid 
demesnes  of  Bogau  and  Koitz.  E^loster  Lenbus  is  still 
perfect  in  all  its  external  details.  It  is  bislt  in  the 
Italian  style  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  singularly 
picturesque  and  beautiful.  Its  interior  is,  however, 
empty  and  desolate,  its  Ipfty  haUs  resound  but  to  the 
tread  of  some  solitary  wanderer,  its  magnificent  lihnry 
is  dispersed  throughout  the  continent.  So  vanishes  the 
glory  of  this  world  I  From  this  place  we  passed  rapidly 
to  Liegnitz,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  old  SUesian  Dukes; 
our  train  flew  swifUy  by  the  Katzbach,  along  that 
renowned  battle^eld  where  old  Bluoher  broke  the 
power  of  his  country's  enemy.  The  tender  blades  of 
corn-grass  were  just  peering  above  the  soil  which  had 
furnished  graves  for  so  many  thousand  Frencfamen,  and 
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the  riyer  rolled  calmly  hj  which  had  been  BwoUen  with 
their  blood.  It  is  now  an  inoonsiderable  Btream,  which 
oould  haidlj  offer  any  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  an 

Id^nitz  is  a  very  handsome  town,  and  is  the  seat  of 
a  Prussian  Qoyemment.  The  inhabitants  are  p<^te 
and  friendly  to  strangers,  and  proud  of  the  architectural 
beauties  of  their  town,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  splendid 
Oodiic  Church  of  the  Virgin ;  one  peculiarity  worthy 
of  remark  is,  that  a  street  runs  beneath  the  high  altar, 
which  is  supported  on  arches  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
hardly  needful  for  me  to  q)eak  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder.  Its  splendid  Academy  is  known  to  most  tra- 
Tellers*  We  were  chiefly  struck,  however,  with  the 
white  monument  erected  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
who  lost  his  life  in  attempting  to  save  a  man  drowning 
in  the  Oder.  His  was  a  noble  and  generous  character, 
and  for  this  one  act  he  better  deserred  the  honours  of 
a  montiment  than  many  who  hare  laid  waste  kingdoms 
in  a  career  of  conquest.  Such  examples  should  be  con*- 
secrated  in  history,  that  the  nobility  and  virtue  of  men 
may  attain  at  least  as  secure  a  place  in  their  archives 
as  their  violence  and  rage,  and  as  wide  an  influence 
upon  tbe  Aiture. 

Deeply  as  I  have  reason  to  hate  the  house  of  Haps- 
borg,  I  record  with  pleasure  this  noble  action  of  one  of 
its  members.  I  have  told  the  crimes  which  that  house 
has  committed,  and  striven  to  depict  the  shocking 
cruelties  and  barbarities  perpetrated  by  its  servants  and 
instruments  upon  my  country ;  let  me  not  be  unjust 
and  en^ous  to  deny  its  merit ;  let  me  hail  even  one 
heroic  character  in  the  midst  of  such  a  multitude  of 
weaklings,  tyrants,  and  cowards.  Yet,  after  all,  is  it 
not  to  the  position  in  which  the  folly  of  men  has  placed 
them,  we  ought  to  attribute  the  evil  and  wickedness 
they  have  been  able  to  accomplish?  How  little  is  a 
King  responsible  for  the  acts  done  in  his  name ;  how 
Httle  does  he  know  of  the  real  feelings  of  his  people,  or 
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of  the  true  state  of  his  affairs !  Suirounded  i>7  mot 
who  are  already  pledged  and  bound  by  a  thousand 
obligations  and  prejudices  to  one  scheme  of  polii^^  or 
one  set  of  opinions,  he  receives  his  information  of  what 
passes  abroad  through  that  collusive  and  distorting 
medium.  These  men  form  a  virtual  corporation,  which 
exists  perpetually  with  its  own  separate  traditions  and 
prejudices  which  form  the  rule  of  its  being  and  action. 
As  the  fallen  portions  of  this  State  body  are  repaired 
by  fresh  accessions,  they  become  immediately  imbued 
with  the  same  spirit ;  even  if  there  be  different  partiea 
of  politicians  into  whose  hands  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment falls  alternately,  the  case  is  but  little  altered. 
They  may  strive  to  damage  one  another,  but  they  will 
all  unite  in  preserving  those  abuses,  by  which  they 
found  it  possible  to  climb  to  power. 

I  perceived,  as  we  approached  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  that  the  country  was  gradually  assuming  a  more 
northern  appearance ;  the  dark  pine  forests  seemed  to 
be  interminable,  and  as  the  trees  lifted  their  jpgantic 
conical  heads  upon  the  mountain  summits,  they  gave  to 
the  whole  landscape  a  sombre  and  somewhat  savage 
character.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  a  forest  of 
this  kind.  It  harmonised  well  with  what  I  had  read  of 
the  ancient  mythology  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  graven 
stem  character  of  its  original  people.  Here  in  these 
gloomy  woods  sat  the  grim  deities  of  old  Teutonic 
fable,  upon  these  wide  sandy  plains  they  descended  to 
exhibit  their  fierce  glories  to  their  worshippers,  or  to 
strike  terror  to  the  invaders  of  their  patrimony.  The 
view  of  these  immense  levels  was  not  so  Strang^  to  me  ; 
they  resembled  in  many  respects  those  of  my  native 
land,  and  seemed  to  claim  a  &esh  fiurewell  from  one 
familiar  with  their  aspect  from  infancy,  and  about  to 
leave  them  for  ever. 

And  now  there  lay  before  me  a  strange  path,  leading 
into  a  dark  and  undiscovered  fiiture.  As  the  distance 
increased  between  me  and  my  &therland,  its  blue  moon- 
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tains,  firuitful  Tinejaids,  and  flowery  plains — ^its  splen- 
did riyers  and  populous  cities — ^its  heroism,  its  truth,  itd 
devotion,  its  glories,  and  its  fall,  appeared  to  be  with- 
diawn  also  fixnn  my  mental  grasp,  and  to  fade  before 
the  intense  gaze  of  the  soul,  like  some  magnificent  but 
fleeting  vision.  I  could  hardly  persuade  myself  that 
aD  these  great  and  stirring  events  had  occurred  but 
yesterday,  and  that  now,  eyen  now,  my  country  lay 
panting  and  bleeding  beneath  the  feet  of  the  destroyer* 
^Mce  was  confounded  with  time,  and  distance  wore 
the  aspect  of  antiquity. 

The  House  of  Hohenzollem  does  not  claim  a  yery 
enviable  possession  in  this  territory*  It  is  poor  and 
barren  compared  with  the  Rhine  provinces,  but  it  pos- 
sesses extent,  and  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
things  necessary  to  a  great  monarchy,  at  least  in  the 
estimation  of  kings.  Compactness,  order,  homogeneity, 
the  yery  elements  of  stability  and  true  power,  are  ne- 
glected for  the  more  showy,  but  less  valuable,  quality 
of  space.  To  be  able  to  say :  ''  I  rule  over  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,''  though  that  portion  in- 
cludes profitless  mountains,  barren  deserts,  wide  lakes, 
and  stormy  friths ;  though  it  be  inhabited  by  diverse 
nices,  speflJdng  different  languages,  of  different  customs, 
divided  from  one  another  by  opposing  creeds,  and  in 
perpetual  agitation,  discontent,  and  disaffection,  is  more 
consonant  with  vulgar  notions  of  royal  dignity,  than  to 
say :  <<  I  rule  oyer  a  land,  not  extensiye,  but  fruitful, 
where  science  has  educed  all  the  capabilities  of  nature  ; 
where  the  people  are  happy,  wealthy,  and  united ;  where 
mild  laws  are  held  in  reverence,  and  my  name  mingles 
with  the  household  prayers  of  my  subjects ;  where  the 
national  interests  are  the  interests  of  all,  and  the  glory 
of  the  sovereign  is  but  the  gathering  and  convergence 
of  that  which  irradiates  the  whole  community."  And 
yet  methinks  this  latter  state  is  better  than  the  former. 

But  vulgar  ambition — and  kings  are  often  yulgar — 
is  not  content  vrith  the  true  renown  which  is  won  by 
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moral '  conqtMsta,  whiell  %'cIieriiAed  and  Uvea  In  tihe 
affections  of  the  people.  The  sirapte  honuige  of  die  heart 
18  too  tame  and  tm'ezeitii^.  ..'.^Hn»^''''|;«iB^^ 
defence  of  a  people's  prayers  is  invisxUe;  there  must  be 
terror^  wonder.  Admiration  must  stkre  with  open  eyes 
when  the  raler  appears  in  the  midst  of  his  plumed  and 
sworded  warriors.  The  knee  most  bow^  thoc^  the  heart 
swell  with  hatred,  dictating  curses  to  the  lips  that  are 
forced  to  ntter  words  of  praise.  But  then  the  langoage 
of  the  heart  is  inaudible,  that  of  the  fips  may  be  heard. 
The  conquest  of  man's  afiSsctions  cannot  be  surveyed; 
that  of  mere  territory  can  be  measured  and  mapped  for 
the  inspection  and  gratification  of  him  who  calls  it  hjft 
own.  He  can  say,  My  counties,  my  provinces ;  but 
when  he  says,  My  people,  it  is  but  a  figure  of  speedu 
Everywhere  we  see  the  palpable  and  material  take  the 
place  of  the  moral  and  spiritual,  and  that  whidi  ad- 
dresses the  senses  preferred  to  that  which  speAs  to  the 
souL 
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Ounftet  of  the  Phniian  domixiioiifl — Armal  at  BerliB— Beauty  and 
ngalaritf  of  tbe  dtf — I  niaka  tone  Irianda  hi  Beriii»— Tlw  Opaia 
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Character  of  scenery  —  Hamburg  —  Its  position — Its  sufferings— 
Extravagance  of  war — Hungarians  in  Hamburg— Their  grief  at  my 
tidiBga  Preparations  for  a  Toyage  to  London — ^The  se»— My  iot 
gfiapoe  of  Qroat  Britain— Thoughts  on  the  British  Constkntion— -Its 
ehwticity — ^Doubts  as  to  the  greatness  of  Bngland — Her  championship 
of  liberty. 

The  dominions  of  the  Prussian  King  are  not  made  op 
of  such  incongruous  elements  as  those  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria ;  yet  is  there  even  here  a  curious  and  hetero- 
geneous mixture,  which  will  not  be  without  its  resulta 
at  tbe  suitable  season.  The  Poles  can  never  forget  the 
manner  in  which  their  country  was  torn  into  fragments, 
and  divided  between  the  three  Powers.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  event  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  Polish 
race  throughout  the  world,  and  its  operations  will  not 
be  without  consequences.  The  spirit  of  Kosciusko  in- 
spires millions  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  three  vul- 
tures— ^the  black,  the  double,  and  the  single — may  yet 
And  that  the  prey  they  swallowed  so  voraciousty  has 
turned  to  poison  within  them. 

Our  way  lay  through  crowded  pine  woods  and  swamps^ 
which  filled  me  with  melancholy  thoughts.  The  night 
was  falling ;  the  thick  gloom  of  the  forests  seemed  to 
grow  more  and  more  dense  as  we  advanced,  until  at 
Idagth  it  closed  in  upon  us  on  all  sides.  The  stems  of 
the  mighty  trees,  partially  illuminated  by  the  fire  of  the 
engine  and  the  lamps  of  the  train,  stood  ranged  on  each 
side  like  a  gigantic  army,  waiting  for  the  word  to  ad- 
vance, whilst  the  steam-whistle  occasionally  sent  forth 
its  piercing  voice,  like  the  shriek  of  a  soul  in  agony, 
which  died  away  in  shuddering  cadence  in  the  woods. 
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Thus  we  proceeded  for  several  hours,  the  forest  alts- 
nating  with  the  open  phun^  occasionally  catching  a 
glimpse  of  light  in  the  atmosphere,  which  was  reflected 
from  some  town.  At  length  houses  b^an  to  appear 
dose  by  our  track,  singly  at  first,  then  in  groups,  then 
a  row  of  gaslights :  at  last  the  whistle  put  fordi  all  its 
power,  shrieking  till  it  pierced  the  bntin.  We  rushed 
under  an  immense  glass  roof,  and  all  was  stilL  We 
were  in  Berlin.  I  sat  for  a  few  moments  in  the  car* 
riage.  The  passengers  got  out ;  every  one  seemed  to 
be  expected  by  some  waiting  Mends.  There  was  cordial 
pressing  of  hands,  and  many  words  of  welcome  were 
spoken.  I  was  the  only  stranger.  I  was  prepared  for 
this ;  and  yet  it  struck  with  icy  coldness  upon  my  heart 
to  be  altogether  alone,  forgotten,  in  this  vast  city,  un* 
known  and  uncared  for  by  a  single  soul.  I  should  not 
have  felt  so*  lonely  and  desolate  in  the  midst  of  a  desert^ 
as  I  did  in  this  brilliant  capitaL  There  I  should  not 
have  been  conscious  of  the  completeness  of  my  isolatifm ; 
here  I  was  reminded  of  it  every  moment ;  groups  passed 
me  in  the  streets,  laughing,  talking,  communicating 
their  thoughts  and  feelings;  but  I  passed  along  through 
the  throng  like  a  being  of  another  species,  cut  off  and 
neglected  by  the  busy  multitude. 

The  first  impression  made  upon  me  by  the  city  of 
Berlin  was  very  imposing.  Its  broad  and  straight 
streets,  its  numerous  gardens  and  orchards,  gave  it  an 
appearance  of  dignity  and  beauty  which  I  had  not 
before  seen  in  any  city  which  I  had  visited.  But  when 
I  saw  it  the  next  day,  under  a  cloudless  sky  and  bril- 
liant sun,  I  confess  that  my  wonder  and  admiration 
were  greatly  increased.  The  streets  were  rows  of 
palaces;  the  squares  were  large  and  majestic;  the 
churches  and  public  buildings  were  grand  and  beaud* 
ful ;  but  the  palace  and  the  adjoining  cathedral  appeared 
truly  magnificent.  Berlin  is,  in  fact,  a  vast  royal 
cabinet;  it  is  kept  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and 
enriched  with  multitudinous  treasures  of  art.     All  is 
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beautifully  clean,  and  admirably  regulated.  The  only 
drawback  is,  that  all  this  is  the  work  of  despotism.  It 
doee  not  proceed  from  the  free  and  spontaneous  will  of 
the  people — ^it  is  forced  upon  them  by  an  external 
power.  It  is  a  law  with  penal  sanctions,  and  is  obeyed 
through  fear  rather  than  through  liking. 

Passing  through  one  of  the  public  squares  the  day 
lifter  my  arrival,  I  met  some  ladies  who  had  travelled 
with  me  from  Frankfort-on^the-Oder.  They  had  been 
extremely  pleasant  and  obliging  on  the  journey,  and 
my  heart  bounded  towards  them  at  our  meeting  as  if 
they  had  been  old  friends;  they  were  like  the  last 
links  which  held  me  to  my  race.  They  approached  me 
immediately,  and  saluted  me  with  unaffected  cordiality. 
I  was  much  prepossessed  with  these  young  persons. 
We  entered  into  conversation.  I  told  them  a  little  of 
my  history,  and  as  soon  as  they  learned  that  I  was  a 
stranger  in  the  city,  they  instantly  offered  me  their 
friendship  and  assistance.  They  insisted  upon  my 
accompanying  them  at  once  to  their  residences,  where 
we  introduced  ourselves  formally  to  one  another.  I 
showed  them  sufficient  to  tell  them  my  station  and 
character,  and  received  in  return  proofs  that  they  were 
of  a  rank  as  noble  as  their  dispositions  were  kind  and 
generous. 

Thus  Providence  had  thrown  in  my  very  path  a  circle 
of  amiable  and  valuable  friends  at  the  very  moment 
when  I  was  repining  at  the  desolation  of  my  lot.  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  genial  atmosphere  of 
the  Prussian  household;  there  is  a  calm  simplicity, 
mingled  with  a  grave  and  pleasant  humour,  which  was 
very  charming  and  refreshing  to  my  mind.  Their 
attentions  to  me  were  incessant,  without  being  so 
marked  as  to  become  oppressive.  Indeed,  the  effect  of 
their  politeness  was  not  to  attract  attention  to  them- 
selves, but  to  make  one  feel  more  happy  in  their 
presence. 

Our  mutual  esteem  increased  daily  whilst  I  remained 
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in  Berlin.  They  drove  me  about  in  their  own  carriage 
to  see  all  the  attractions  of  the  city.  We  vimted  the 
Palace,  and  went  over  the  magnificent  libraiy;  we 
examined  the  royal  cabinet  of  curiosities  and  medak, 
the  Royal  College^  the  University,  the  Observatory, 
and  the  wonderM  AnenaL  I  need  not  detain  my 
reader  with  descriptions  of  what  have  no  doubt  been 
often  described  already.  I  was  particularly  struck  witli 
the  splendour  of  the  music  and  scenic  decorations  of 
the  Opera,  and  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen 
anything  so  superb  as  that  vast  building  appeared  when 
filled  with  a  fashionable  audience,  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated, and  thrilling  with  the  most  enchanting  strains. 

My  arrival  in  the  Prussian  capital  began  now  to  be 
whispered  abroad  amongst  the  Liberal  party  in  that 
tity.  They  were  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  my 
labours  and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  freedom  in  my 
own  Country,  and  were  therefore  eager  to  see  me. 
Several  of  their  leaders  paid  me  visi^  They  were 
exceedingly  attentive,  and  gave  me  many  prooft  of 
th^  sympathy,  and  efkred  to  assist  me  in  my  futore 
proceedings  to  the  ut^moet  of  their  al»iJky.  It  gave  me 
great  joy  to  witness  these  tcdcens  of  disinterested 
attachment  to  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  I  told  my 
friends  that  my  highest  desire  was  now  to  see  die 
Liberals  of  every  land  as  united  and  consistent  as  those 
of  Berlin ;  that  our  principles  must  inevitably  expand 
with  a  quiet  growth,  until  they  burst  the  bonds  with 
which  tyranny  had  enfolded  them. 

I  now  feh  it  time  to  think  of  resuming  my  pi^rim- 
age,  and  made  my  preparations,  amidst  the  Idnd  and 
hospitaUe  entreaties  of  the  good  BerlinerB  to  prolong 
my  stay.  My  mind,  however,  was  set  upon  one  great 
object,  and  I  reserved  to  accomplish  it,  cost  what  k 
might  in  feeHng  or  hardship:  I  determined  to  proceed 
to  Hambui;g,  and  my  friends,  seeing  my  resolution 
unalterable,  did  all  they  could  to  m^ke  me  happy  in 
departing.     They  accompanied  me  to  the  tenninus. 
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where  we  were  met  by  many  others  who  desired  to  see 
aad  speak  with  me  before  I  left.  It  was  quite  a  scene, 
and  the  pnblic,  as  well  as  the  officials  of  the  railway,  I 
hare  no  doubt  took  me  for  a  much  more  important 
personage  than  I  was.  My  good  friends  said  their 
fiiiewells,  but  did  not  leave  the  place  until  the  train 
started  to  bear  me  to  new  scenes  and  strange  faces.  I 
left  Berlin  with  regret.  The  delicate  attentions  and 
courtly  manners  of  those  whom  I  had  met  there  made 
a  lively  and  pleasing  impression  upon  me.  I  cannot 
adequately  praise  their  conduct  and  principles,  and 
shall  never  cease  gratefully  to  remember  their  disin- 
terested goodness  to  myself.  Before  I  left  they  had 
made  up  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  they 
requested  me  to  accept,  supposing  that  I  was  in  neces- 
sity. I  did  not,  of  course,  take  it,  but  I  could  not 
lefiise  it  without  tears  of  thankfulness  and  acknow- 
ledgment for  such  unwonted  generosity  on  the  part  of 
persons  whom  I  had  known  but  a  few  days,  and  might 
probably  never  see  again. 

The  train  was  once  more  in  motion,  and  again  we 
flew  past  towns,  villages,  gaxdeas,  and  rich  meadows. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  increases  as  the  traveller 
approaches  Hamburg,  and  manifests  the  highest  degree 
of  skill  in  its  culture,  but  the  Northern  character  BtUl 
xemainB.  Instead  of  the  lofty  chestnut-trees  and 
giaoefnl  plane-trees  of  Hungary,  the  silver  bark  of  the 
beech  evserywhere  meets  the  eye,  or  the  willow  droops 
its  moiinKful  head  over  the  slow  stream  that  sluggishly 
winds  its  way  to  the  ooean.  By  the  troubled  light  of 
the  moon,  over  which  the  thick  douds  drove  rapidly,  as 
if  heralding  the  approach  of  a  storm,  these  funereal 
trees  had  a  peculiarly  spectral  appearance ;  and  as  their 
long  branches  waved  slowly  in  the  wintry  breeze,  I 
thought  of  a  nation  mourning  wilii  voiceless  grief  over 
the  graves  of  its  fallen  heroes. 

A&x  lay  an  immense  sheet  of  water,  stretching  away 
beyond  the  xange  of  vision,  and  immoveable  in  its  ic^ 
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fetters,  for  the  voice  of  spring  had  not  yet  pronoonoed 
it  free.  '  Over  this  vast  plain,  the  fiuitastic  shadows  of 
the  clouds  chased  one  another  in  their  endless  race; 
whilst  the  white  and  motionless  beeches,  now  bri^t 
with  moonlight,  now  dark  in  shade,  stood  ranged  by 
the  margin  like  ghostly  spectators  of  the  shadowy  sport 
We  approached  the  water,  and  soon  were  rushing  along 
by  its  banks :  it  was  the  Elbe,  the  child  of  the  (riant 
Mountains  of  Bohemia ;  a  mere  rill  where  it  takes  its 
birth  in  these  lofty  solitudes,  but  growing  to  a  gigantic 
maturity  as  it  flows  onwards  through  Silesia  and  Saxony, 
bringing  wealth  and  beauty  US  Konigsratz,  Dresden, 
Wittenberg,  and  Magdeburg,  and  crowned  at  length  by 
the  Imperial  city  of  Hamburg,  containing  within  its 
own  small  territory  more  than  the  riches  of  ancient 
Tyre,  and  far  exceeding  the  Athens  of  Themistocles  in 
its  science  and  political  power.  We  entered  this  mighty 
and  magnificent  emporium  of  Grermany,  which  had 
been,  like  the  phoenix,  regenerated  in  more  than  pristine 
vigour  from  its  ashes. 

The  old  city  of  Hamburg  was  an  interesting  monu- 
ment of  past  times — a  page  of  ancient  history  written 
in  stone.  It  spoke  to  the  observer  of  the  splendours 
and  glories  of  the  Hansa,  when  science  and  commerce 
broke  the  feudal  gloom  that  overspread  the  nations  of 
Europe.  It  contained  many  striking  memorials  of  art 
in  its  infancy.  These  have  all  been  swept  away  and 
erased  by  the  great  conflagration.  The  city  stands  now 
like  a  fair  unwritten  page  upon  which  future  ages  will 
have  to  impress  their  story:  let  us  hope  it  will  be 
equally  honourable  and  useful  as  that  which  has  been 
obliterated. 

Hamburg  strides  even  the  unpractised  observer  as 
being  admirably  situated  for  conunerce*  It  filled  me 
with  admiration  and  astonishment.  There  lay  the 
innumerable  fleet  firom  all  parts  of  the  world,  waiting 
to  exchange  the  rich  products  of  distant  lands  for  those 
of  German  skill  and  genius;  and  whilst  they  traversed 
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the  remotest  seas,  carrying  with  them  some  portion  of 
German  civilization.  Every  great  commerciiJ  city  is  a 
centre  from  whence  there  radiates  throughout  the  earth 
some  light  and  warmth  for  mankind — flight  often,  it  is 
true,  accompanied  with  shades  through  which  it  can 
scarcely  penetrate,  yet  in  its  very  nature  incorruptible, 
even  by  the  basest  contact ;  light,  which  once  perceived, 
even  in  its  faintest  glimmerings,  raises  the  human  soul 
for  ever  from  the  degradation  of  mere  brute  ignonmce, 
and  reveals  to  man  something  both  of  what  he  is  and 
of  what  he  ought  to  be. 

Hamburg  has,  perhaps,  suffered  more  through  re- 
peated conflagrations,  blockades,  and  all  the  plagues  of 
war,  than  any  other  city  in  Germany.  Even  now  it 
was  suffering  severely  from  the  Danish  blockade,  which 
crippled  its  commerce,  and  caused  much  misery  amongst 
multitucles  of  its  inhabitants.  One  of  the  most  fricchtful 
diaracteristics  of  war,  is  the  extravagance  of  its  opera- 
tions. To  accomplish  the  smallest  object  requires  the 
most  enormous  expenditure,  not  of  treasure  merely, 
but  of  human  life  and  happiness.  To  obtain  some 
wretched  concession  from  a  city  or  a  state,  its  inhabitants 
are  subjected  to  the  most  extensive  and  grievous  suffer- 
ings. The  innocent  and  guilty,  the  warlike  and  the 
defenceless,  the  stubborn  or  stupid  ruler  and  the  upright 
and  peaceful  subjects,  all  are  the  enemies  of  the  hostile 
power,  and  its  efforts  are  directed  against  all. 

War  is  a  clumsy  instrument — dangerous  alike  to  him 
who  uses  it,  and  to  him  against  whom  it  is  used.  In 
its  operations  there  is  no  discrimination:  terror  and 
suffering  are  its  only  means  of  accomplishing  its  purpose, 
and  these  it  uses  with  lavish  profusion.  The  firm  hearc 
of  the  father  must  be  shaken  by  the  sufferings  of  his 
children,  and  the  husband  by  those  of  the  wife :  it 
matters  not  how  many  are  reduced  to  despair  and 
anguish  worse  than  death,  provided  the  one  man  be 
made  to  bow.  To  reduce  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  the 
houses  of  the  burghers  are  burned  to  ashes.    To  punish 
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the  obstinacy  of  a  defence,  the  inhabitants  are  maaaaored 
in  the  storm.  I  repeat,  that  war  in  eyeiy  aspect, 
besides  its  wickedness  before  Grod,  is  the  most  domsy, 
extravagant,  and  expensive  device  of  man«  and  can  be 
justified,  in  my  opinion,  upon  no  possible  grounds  exoqpt 
those  of  defence,  whether  of  ourselves  or  the  liberties 
of  our  native  land. 

I  entered  Hamburg  with  more  pleasure  than  any 
other  town  which  I  had  visited  since  I  left  Vienna. 
One  reason  of  this  was  that  I  expected  to  find  some  of 
my  countrymen  there,  for  many  Hungarians  I  was 
informed  had  fled  thither,  when  Haynau  began  to  rage 
amongst  the  disarmed  troops.  I  anticipated  with  secret 
pleasure  a  meeting  with  my  old  friends,  and  longed  to 
exchange  thoughts  with  them  over  our  poor  country 
and  our  future  fortunes.  My  heart  sighed  for  sympathy; 
none,  however  kind,  could  yield  it  to  me,  exeept  those 
who  had  suffered  like  myself,  and  felt  the  same  sorrows; 
and  yet  these  pleasing  anticipations  came  out  from  a 
dark  back-ground  of  griefl  Hambui^  was  to  be  the 
place  of  my  departure  from  the  continent  of  Europe; 
the  wide  ocean  was  soon  to  roll  between  me  and  the 
land  of  my  fistthers,  which  I  should  probably  see  no 
more. 

Having  rested  myself  at  an  hotel  for  the  first  night,  I 
began  my  inquiries  after  my  countrymen  the  next  day^ 
and  learned  to  my  great  satisfaction  that  Count  Paul 
Esterhasy,  Count  Earolyi  from  Pestb,  and  many  of  the 
late  garrison  of  Komom,  were  in  Hamburg*  I  imme* 
diately  visited  them,  and  was  received  with  that  thorouf[;h 
cordiality  and  hospitable  warmth  which  is  one  of  liie 
chief  characteristics  of  the  Magyar  race.  They  had 
left  Hungary  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Ka» 
mom,  and  biew  nothing  of  what  had  happened  there 
since,  except  what  they  had  gathered  from  the  news- 
papers; I  was  obliged,  therefore,  however  unwilling,  to 
narrate  to  them  the  bloody  and  tearful  story  of  Axad, 
and,  in  doing  so,  to  tear  open  my  own  wounds  and 
revive  all  my  griefs. 
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We  were  indeed  a  woeful  company;  strong  warriors, 
who  liad  often  braved  death  on  the  field  of  battle,  wept 
aloud,  and  hands  were  clenched  in  agony  as  I  told  the 
piteous  tale.  It  seemed  so  inconceivable,  so  far  to  sur- 
pass the  very  worst  they  had  apprehended  from  the 
nge  of  Austria^  to  set  all  calculation  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  that  usually  guide  the  conduct  of 
men  so  entirely  at  defiance.  What,  after  surrender 
under  conditions  that  guaranteed  personal  safety,  to 
hang  and  slaughter  those  who  had  surrendered  I .  The 
monstrous  iniquity  of  it  overpassed  the  bounds  of 
htunan  credulity.  But  it  was  a  fact  accomplished,  and 
the  waters  of  the  Danube  could  not  wash  out  the 
dreadful  evidence  of  this  great  crime.  If  Austria 
wished  to  wring  brave  and  true  hearts  by  these  murders, 
she  had  her  wish  on  this  occasion  at  least* 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  fierce  grief  of  these 
men  when  the  whole  history  was  before  them.  They 
called  upon  their  murdered  companions  and  relatives 
by  name ;  some  walked  up  and  down  the  saloon  to  give 
vent  to  their  powerful  emotions,  whilst  others  sat 
silently  brooding  over  what  they  had  heard,  as  if  to 
make  a  solemn  record  of  it  in  their  souls,  and  to  vow 
within  themselves  that  the  victims  of  Imperial  treachery 
should  not  remain  unavenged.  If  Schiller  is  right, 
and  **  all  human  guilt  is  punished  even  on  earth,"  then 
will  these  vows  most  assuredly  redound  in  vengeance 
upon  the  head  of  Austria. 

I  liked  Hamburg,  and  would  gladly  have  stayed 
there  for  some  time;  but  that  coidd  not  further  my 
plan  of  proceeding  to  the  place  of  Kossuth's  captivity. 
It  was  necessary  for  me  to  proceed  to  London,  from 
whenee  a  passage  might  easily  be  obtained  to  any  part 
of  the  world.  My  only  anxiety  and  fear  in  taking  this 
step  arose  from  the  reports  which  reached  Hamburg 
that  the  Hungarians  in  London  were  not  as  harmonious 
in  their  intercourse  with  one  another  as  their  friends 
could  desire.     There  was  also  some  danger  of  my 
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resources  failing,  and  poverty  in  a  strange  land  is 
doubly  distressing ;  but  Klapka,  the  late  Commandant 
of  Komorn^  was  in  London.  He  was  acquainted  with 
my  circumstances  and  my  services,  and  I  did  not  doubt 
would  recognise  them.  I  did  not  hesitate,  therefore, 
to  proceed  amongst  a  people  of  a  strange  tongue  and 
habits  altogether  new  to  me* 

The  passage  from  Hamburg  was  very  tempestuous. 
I  felt  all  those  dreadful  sensations  which  are  the  penalty 
of  our  first  essays  in  navigation.     After  suffering  for 
some  time  I  recovered,  and  even  went  upon  the  deck  in 
search  of  a  purer  atmosphere  than  that  of  the  cabin. 
I  had  not  been  there  long  when  land  was  announced, 
and  far  away  on  the  horizon  a  blue  shade  was  visible. 
It  was  my  first  glimpse  of  Great  Britain.     How  my 
heart  beat  at  the  view  I   This,  then,  was  that  renowned 
land  which  I  had  heard  so  much  of  from  my  infancy  as 
the  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free,  whose  marvellous 
Constitution  was  a  standing  model  to  all  nations.    Here 
the  royal  authority  was  placed  upon  its  true  basis>  and 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  limited  by  the  law.     The 
power  and  wealth  of  the  aristocracy  was  fairly  repre- 
sented, and  the  influence  of  the  people  paramount  in  all 
legislation  aiFecting  their  interests;  whilst  the  whole 
was  so  admirably  blended  and  balanced,  that  the  threci 
powers  formed  mutual  checks  upon  one  another^  ao  that 
one  of  them  could  not  overstep  the  limits  of  constitu^ 
tional  liberty  without  uniting  the  other  two  in    it< 
defence.     A  social  band  like  this  could  be  only  the  doin 
growth  of  ages,   each  of  which  had  contributed    it^ 
wisdom  and  experience  to  the  perfecting  of  the  gran^ 
result. 

The  British  Constitution  is  the  natural  material  fora 
of  the  popular  mind,  the  outward  expression  of  thi 
Anglo-Saxon  genius.  All  life  clothes  itself  with  aj 
exterior  hull,  a  palpable  and  sensuous  coverings  0013 
gruous  with  its  essence  and  the  ends  of  its  being.  Th 
development  of  this,  if  it  proceeds  under  natural   iii 
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fluenoes^  will  attain  its  highest  perfection^  but  it  may 

be  constrained  in  its  growth  by  artificial  means^  and  it 

will  depend  upon  the  proportion  between  the  living 

vigour  within^  and  the  external  pressure  exercised  upon 

it,  whether  it  grow  into  a  monstrous  deformity^  or  a 

type  of  perfection  in  its  kind.    If  the  extraneous  force 

be  overwhelming^   we  may   anticipate    an    abnormal 

development,  restriction  and  derangement  of  functional 

:  power,  convulsive  and  awkward  movement,  and  general 

:  sufiertng.    Such  is  the  result  throughout  the  Continent, 

where  absurd  and  unnatural  despotism  has  suppressed 

.  the  growth  of  popular  institutions.    But  where  the 

inner  life  can  cope  with  these  obstructions,  it  will 

struggle  and  overcome  them,  as  the  acorn  bursts  the 

rock.     Such  has  been  the  history  of  popular  liberty  in 

:'  Britain;  it  has  had  its  struggles  and  its  agonies,  but  its 

life  was  strong,  and,  though  often  apparentiy  exhausted^ 

it  has  survived  the  assaults  of  violence  and  fraud  for  a 

:  thoosand  years,  and  to-day  looks  strong  and  beautiful 

v  in  the  pride  of  its  vigorous  maturity. 

The  English  Constitution  has  its  faults,  no  doubt ; 
but  it  possesses  one  property  which  redeems  all  its 
s^^roTB,  namely,  a  provision  for  their  reform — a  vis  medu 
.  syeatrix  natures^  which  throws  off  what  is  worn  out,  and 
:  v'Bupplies  its  place  with  living  tissues  which  grow  and 
s  expand  with  the-  people.  Unlike  the  constitutions 
yOctroyies  of  the  continent,  rigid,  inelastic  things,  as  un* 
i:  united  to  national  necessities  ais  a  covering  of  brass  to 
tr^e  human  figure ;  forms  of  government  which  must  be 
j:eilccepted  or  rejected  entire,  which  leave  no  room  for  the 
e  fteercise  of  common  opinion,  no  liberty  to  alter  or  ac- 
^nunodate  them  to  the  future  wants  of  mankind ;  which 
iiAut  out  all  improvements  suggested  by  advancing 
I  ji*cience,  and  seek  to  arrest,  at  a  given  point,  the  progress 
(fii  tf  the  race.  Despotism  is,  in  fact,  the  doctrine  of  infalli**- 
i2,  fjnlity  applied  to  worldly  matters ;  it  admits  of  no  re- 
9,  ^honstrance,  it  listens  to  no  argument.  The  facts  of 
uitliature  and  the  force  of  reasoning  are  alike  insignificant 
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to  it:  it  looks  upon  nothing  but  itself.  It  is  the  univeise, 
or  the  universe  shall  not  be. 

With  thoughts  like  these,  the  reader  may  well  imagine 
the  cordiality  with  which  I  greeted  the  shores  of  happy 
England,  whose  free  institutions  had  remained  as  un- 
disturbed throughout  the  revolutionary  tempest  that 
had  overturned  half  the  thrones  of  Europe,  as  her  white 
difis  in  the  midst  of  the  surge.  One  thought  occurred 
to  me  frequently,  as  we  approached  the  English  shores. 
Can  this  small  coimtry,  with  its  weeping  climate,  be  in 
reality  what  it  has  been  represented?  Is  it  possible 
that  an  island,  which  looks  but  a  speck  on  the  map,  can 
exercise  such  amazing  influence^  and  wield  such  irre- 
sistible power?  Our  minds  are  prone,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  to  connect  ideas  of  greatness  with  mere  pal- 
pable extent.  I  wanted  to  see  inEngland  avast  territory, 
which  it  would  require  weeks  to  pass  through,  instead 
of  an  island  which  may  be  traversed  in  a  day;  and 
though  I  knew  the  fallacy  of  the  thought,  I  wondered 
if  England  dared  to  receive  into  her  bosom  the  iUU  of 
the  enemies  of  continental  Kings  and  Kaisers,  undeterred 
by  the  fear  of  calling  down  their  vengeance  upon  her 
head*  But  it  only  added  to  my  admiration  of  her  heroic 
spirit  when  I  reflected  that,  like  the  champion  of  human 
right  and  freedom,  she  had  boldly  stepp^  forward  and 
covered  with  the  shadow  of  her  shield  aU  who  had  fled 
to  her  for  refuge  from  the  rage  of  tyranny,  and  declared 
that,  in  spite  of  all  that  despotism  might  attempt,  they 
should  be  safe  and  free  whilst  they  remained  on  her  soil 

In  vain  did  the  baffled  despots  grin  and  gnash  their 
teeth  in  impotent  rage ;  in  vain  did  their  hangmen  whet 
the  axe  and  arrange  the  rope.  This  mighty  England 
bade  them  defiance,  and  threatened  them  with  exemplary 
chastisement  if  they  dared  to  violate  her  sacred  soil  with 
their  deeds  of  blood.  My  feelings  at  the  sight  of  Eng- 
land were  of  a  mingled  character :  there  was  joy  t^ 
seeing  real  freedom,  flourishing  and  bringing  forth  it? 
rich  fruits,  and  grief  at  the  remembrance  of  my  dis- 
tressed and  bleeding  fatherland. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

Ijoadon^Faeiings  of  solitade — Slokneii — Letter  from  Comt  Penl  Ester* 
h»aj^Th»  realities  of  eiile — Impressions  of  Iiondon — Its  energy— 
Cbaracter  of  the  people— Secret  of  their  power — Their  monarch — Her 
▼irtoes — Affectionate  loyalty  of  the  people — ^Their  manners  repnlsiTO  at 
fini — ^Their  tme  character — Aspect  of  the  rural  districts— -The  futore 
destiny  of  England — Besemblance  between  the  Hungarian  and  British 
Constitutions — ^The  present  state  of  despotism — The  policy  of  the  Czar 
— His  conduct  towards  Hungary— His  extrayagant  joy  at  the  fall  of 
Hungary — Conclusion. 

*  I  EKTEBED  the  Capital  of  the  world,  a  drop,  lost  and 
confounded  in  that  vast  human  ocean.  Again  the 
intense  feeling  of  solitude  and  isolation  came  over  me. 
I  wandered  through  the  streets  like  a  disembodied 
spirit,  observing  and  hearing  all  things,  myself  invisible 
and  unnoticed.  To  the  sense  of  isolation  which  I  expe* 
rienced  at  Berlin,  was  added  the  additional  estrange- 
ment of  the  language.  My  eyes  had  to  do  everything 
for  me  in  London  on  my  first  arrival. 

I  lost  no  time  in  cfdling  upon  Klapka,  to  whom  I 
looked,  under  these  circumstances,  for  guidance  and 
assistance.  The  reader  may  judge  of  my  astonishment 
and  consternation  when  I  was  informed  that  he  had  left 
Liondon  and  was  now  in  Belgium.  This  was  a  matter 
of  serious  import  to  me,  as  my  money  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  it  was  only  through  Klapka  I  had 
arranged  to  receive  fresh  supplies.  Besides,  I  had  not 
furnished  myself  with  papers  of  legitimation,  and  he 
was  the  only  Hungarian  in  London  sufficiently  ao- 
quiunted  with  my  labours  and  services  on  behalf  of  the 
fatherland  to  give  me  certificates  suited  to  my  cha^ 
racter.  I  began  also,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to 
have  some  apprehensions  of  want.  I  was  terrified  at 
the  idea  of  being  destitute  of  money,  in  this  vast  wil- 
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demess  of  men.  But  there  was  yet  M.  Francis  Pulszky, 
the  diplomatic  agent  of  Hungary  in  London,  who  knew 
how  I  had  lost  all  my  wealth,  and  sacrificed  all  my 
fixture  prospects,  for  our  common  country.  I  went  to 
him,  but  found  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  render 
me  any  assistance  whatever  in  the  measures  I  wished  to 
take,  in  order  to  reach  the  place  of  Kossuth's  retreat. 
He  had  not  the  power,  even  had  he  the  will,  and  it  was 
useless  to  press  the  matter. 

I  returned  to  my  humble  lodgings,  weary  and  sick  at 
heart ;  I  knew  not  where  to  turn  for  advice  or  conaola- 
tion ;  I  was  absolutely  without  resources  and  without 
hope ;  there  was  no  soul  to  sympathize  with  me ;  I  felt 
in  its  full  bitterness  the  miseries  of  exile.  To  fill  up 
the  measure  of  my  sufferings,  my  health  began  to  fidl, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  take  to  my  bed,  where  I  lay  in 
pain  and  suffering  for  many  a  weary  day  and  night 
helpless  and  hopeless.  The  gloom  that  overspread  my 
country  had  extended  itself  to  my  wretched  chamber^ 
and  enveloped  my  couch;  I  thought  my  destiny  was 
about  to  accomplish  itself,  and  that  I  should  die  a  for* 
gotten  outcast  in  a  foreign  land,  and  be  indebted  to  the 
charity  of  strangers  even  for  a  grave ;  every  ray  of 
promise  had  departed  from  my  lot,  and  the  shadows  of 
despair  were  gathering  thick  around  me ;  I  did  not  wi^ 
to  live,  but  I  would  fain  have  died  without  the  know* 
ledge  of  that  cold  isolation  I  had  experienced.  Whilst 
I  lay  in  this  9tate,  the  postman  knocked  one  morning, 
and  delivered  a  letter  addressed  to  me;  it  was  finom 
Count  Paul  Esterhazy.  I  had  informed  him  of  my 
arrival  at  London,  and  he  knew  how  much  my  hopes  of 
being  able  to  reach  the  place  of  Kossuth's  exile  de- 
pended upon  my  meeting  with  Ellapka ;  he  had  learned 
also  that  Klapka  was  not  there,  hence  his  letter.  It 
was  dated  Hamburg,  March  26th,  1850,  and  ran  as 
follows : — 
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My  dear  Baroness, 
**  I  have  just  received  your  interesting  letter.  I  can 
thoroughly  understand  your  disappointment  at  not  meet- 
ing Elapka  in  London ;  it  must  make  a  great  difference 
indeed  to  you,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  very  unfortunate 
incident.  I  hope,  however,  that  your  tact  and  your 
sagacity  will  be  of  the  same  service  to  you  in  London 
as  it  has  been  everywhere  else.  From  my  heart  I 
desire  that  you  may  not  fall  into  the  talons  that  Satan 
— whom  I  believe  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  myself.  It 
is  reported  that  Madame  Spleny,  and  her  daughter 
Guyon,  have  been  set  at  liberty.  I  have  been  informed 
that  there  is  a  party  formed  amongst  the  Austrian 
officers,  especially  those  of  high  grade,  in  opposition  to 
their  ^  redeemer,'  Haynau ;  this  is  thoroughly  Austrian. 
I  shall  only  say  it  is  too  late  for  them,  and  too  soon  for 
lis.  Once  more.  Madam,  may  God  be  your  aid ;  may 
He  support  and  instruct  you,  and  grant  fruit  to  your 
noble  zeal :  and,  above  all,  enable  you  to  observe,  in 
the  measures  you  are  about  to  take,  that  moderation 
which  will  best  suit  your  object,  and  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  render  us  comprehensible,  in  order  also  that  we 
may  forgive  ourselves  for  our  misfortunes  and  our  want 
of  experience  in  tactics  and  routine.  Adieu  I  good 
courage  I  that  will  not  fail  you ;  I  feel  it  to  the  shame 
of  many  men.  Receive,  Madam,  the  assurance  of  my 
high  esteem. 

"Paul  Esteehazy.'* 

This  was  at  least  an  acknowledgment  of  my  services^ 
and  even  that  was  a  healing  bahn  to  my  heart.  I  re- 
covered slowly  from  my  illness,  and  was  at  length  able 
to  crawl  out  into  the  streets  of  the  mighty  metropolis. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  indulge  in  weak  and  useless 
complainings ;  what  I  write  is  simply  a  history  of  my 
experience,  which  may  not  be  without  profitable  inte- 
rest to  others ;  not  that  I  would  recal  one  step  which  I 
have  taken^  or  one  act  which  I  have  done  on  behalf  of 
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my  dearly-beloved  oountiy;  bnt  that  I  may  help  to 
t^u^  the  great  lesson,  that  we  must  look  within  our 
own  bosoms  for  the  estimate  of  our  works,  and  to  onr 
own  consciences  for  their  reward. 

How  often  hare  I  sat  by  the  window  of  my  little 
chamber,  watching  the  pale  moon  as  it  glided  coldly 
and  silently  above  my  head,  thinking  of  him  who  knew 
me  best  and  trusted  me  so  implicitly.  It  was  a  fond 
dream  that  his  eye  was  also  turned  upon  the  placid  orb, 
and  that  he  perhaps  sometimes  gave  a  thought  to  the 
weak  but  devoted  woman  who  had  vied  even  with  him 
in  love  for  her  native  land.  I  gazed  imtil  the  feeling 
of  blighted  hope  and  broken  friendship  filled  my  eyes 
with  tears,  which  rolled  down  unseen  by  any  eye  but 
His  who  never  forsakes  even  the  meani  ^  that 
trusts  in  Him. 

With  what  wonder  London  strikes  .the  stranger  who 
sees  it  for  the  first  time.  Vienna  is  more  beautiful, 
Berlin  more  regular,  and  Paris  far  gayer;  but  there  is 
about  London  an  appearance  of  solidity,  power,  and 
inexhaustible  wealth,  which  no  other  city  presents. 
Small  dull  courts,  where  the  echo  of  the  footfsll  rever- 
berates upon  the  ear,  and  the  busy  hum  of  the  mighty 
city  is  stifled  and  lost  in  the  intricate  windings,  wheie 
doors  are  closed  and  windows  darkened  with  dust, 
there  I  have  been  told  are  the  bureaux  of  those  princely 
merchants  whose  fleets  navigate  every  ocean,  and  whose 
influence  is  felt  in  every  clime.  There  stood  the  Man- 
sion House,  in  which  the  civic  magistrates  entertained 
kings  and  ambassadors  with  more  than  regal  magnifi- 
cence ;  and  the  Exchange,  truly  royal,  the  heart  of  the 
commercial  world,  whose  throbbings  are  felt  in  the 
remotest  extremities  of  the  civilized  earth. 

But  what  pen  can  adequately  depict  the  wonders  of 
London  ? — its  churches,  its  museums,  its  hospitals  for 
every  form  of  human  suffering ;  its  libraries,  where  the 
sages  of  the  earth  are  enshrined  in  temples  worthy  of 
their  fame;  its  exhibitions  of  art  and  industry;  the 
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incredible  riches  displayed  in  its  shops,  which  rival  in 
their  goi^ousness  the  dreams  of  Eastern  romance: 
above  all^  its  indefatigable  movement,  its  ceaseless 
activity ;  nothing  is  left  unattempted,  few  things  unac- 
complished. All  nature  yields  before  the  great  people 
of  whom  London  is  the  index  and  epitome.  Hills  are 
levelled)  the  ocean  curbed;  the  lightning  is  made  to 
speak  their  language,  the  tempest  and  the  billows  to 
subserve  their  will;  and  yet  withal  there  is  a  quiet, 
thoughtful  gravity  in  the  manners  of  the  people  who 
do  these  things,  from  which  such  marvellous  enterprise 
and  energy  of  action  would  be  little  expected.  Even 
in  their  amusements  and  entertainments,  this  grave 
element  is  perceptible ;  there  is  none  of  that  levity  and 
careless  gaiety  which  characterise  the  amusements  of  a 
neighbouring  nation.  The  English  have  formed  the 
right  conception  of  life's  problem,  as  requiring  for  its 
solution  their  whole  force,  guided  by  unceasing  earnest^ 
ness  of  spirit.  The  foreigner  who  considers  England 
from  a  distance,  may  well  be  surprised  at  the  place  she 
occupies  amongst  nations,  and  the  influence  she  exer- 
cises upon  the  moral  destinies  of  the  world ;  her  great- 
ness so  far  exceeds  her  territorial  extent;  but  his 
wonder  ceases  when  he  enters  her  vast  metropolis, 
there  he  sees  concentrated  within  a  narrow  space  the 
population  of  a  kingdom,  and  ten  times  the  wealth 
spread  over  all  the  Kussias.  There  he  sees  all  forms  of 
human  power  and  genius  developed  to  what  the  super- 
ficial observer  would  call  their  utmost  perfection,  but 
which  is  only  a  vigorous  adolescence,  promising  a 
maturity  of  unknown  glory. 

In  contemplating  this  social  phenomenon,  we  cease 
to  wonder  that  Great  Britain  has  carried  the  triumphs 
of  her  arms  into  the  distant  regions  of  the  East ;  diat 
India  has  submitted  to  her  power,  and  that  the  Chinese 
monarch,  who  rules  a  third  part  of  mankind,  has  trem- 
bled at  her  menaces ;  that  her  language  and  her  laws 
are  spreading  over  new  empires,  in  both  hemispheres ; 
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that  she  has,  in  short,  embraced  the  whole  globe  with 
her  oommeroe  and  her  power.  It  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  vigour  of  her  home-empire,  whose  daily  accumu- 
lating  force  has  sought  for  itself  these  issues.  Here  then 
she  sits,  the  arbiter  of  nations,  the  terror  of  the  tyrant, 
the  friend  of  freedom,  the  champion  of  luuversal  right, 
the  refuge  of  the  oppressed  from  all  regions  of  the 
world,  and  the  terror  of  the  oppressor;  her  floating 
fortress  carrying  the  greatness  of  her  name  into  every 
sea,  her  arms  victorious  against  all  her  foes* 

And  the  ruler  of  this  grand  people  is  not  a  fierce  and 
savage  warrior,  who  has  skin  his  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  but  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  a  wife,  and 
a  mother,  endowed  with  all  the  tenderness  of  her  sex. 
How  different  from  the  rulers  of  other  lands  I  How 
perfect  must  be  the  organization  which  she  governs  with 
such  ease !  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  admirable  laws 
of  the  land,  and  their  impartial  administration ;  much 
to  the  amenity  and  love  of  propriety  of  the  people,  but 
still  more  to  the  personal  character  of  the  monarch  her- 
self; a  pattern  of  all  that  is  pure  and  exalted  in  the 
human  character.  Her  household  is  a  model  of  domestic 
happiness.  Her  children  see  before  them  daily,  in  their 
parents,  an  example  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  of  unaf- 
fected piety  and  virtue,  which,  in  such  a  position,  is 
little  less  than  miraculous,  and  would  be  illustrious  in 
the  meanest  cottage  of  the  land. 

These  praises  are  sincere.  They  are  a  tribute  of 
admiration  for  exalted  worth,  which  will  find  a  response 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  an 
echo  in  the  bosoms  of  all,  in  every  country,  who  honour 
purity  and  goodness.  To  one  who  has  long  witnessed 
the  effects  of  despotism  upon  the  popular  mind,  the 
bitter,  though  suppressed,  hostility  it  excites  against 
itself,  the  dark  passions  it  evokes,  and  the  hatred  it 
attracts  towards  him  who  wears  its  symbols,  it  is  inex- 
presaibly  pleasant,  nay,  almost  touching,  to  witness  the 
affectionate  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  EngliiA 
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Bojal  Family.  This  is  a  sentimtot  in  which  all  poli-« 
tical  parties,  and  men  of  every  shade  of  religious  opinion, 
cordially  unite.  However  violent  their  antipathies  to 
one  another,  they  are  in  harmony  here. 

When  the  national  anthem  is  performed  in  their 
theatres  or  operas,  it  is  listened  to  by  the  vast  assembly 
with  a  reverence  little  less  than  would  be  paid  to  a  reli* 
gious  chant.  The  whole  audience  rises,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  join  their  voices  to  the  music  of  the  orchestra, 
or  the  choir.  Nor  is  it  in  England  alone  that  this  de^ 
loyalty  is  felt,  for  when  the  Queen  visited  Ireland,  she 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  equal  to  what  she  exdtes 
in  London:  according  to  some  accounts,  it  was  even 
more  impassioned  and  fervent 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  foreigner  to  comprehend  the 
character  of  the  English  people;  it  requires  a  long 
acquaintance  and  close  observation.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  at  first  the  manners  of  the  English  are  cold  and 
somewhat  repulsive.  They  seem  to  suspect  every  one 
who  approaches  them  of  some  sinister  design;  and 
their  courtesies  are  exceedingly  formal  and  stately. 
Yet  this  is  only  the  icy  covering  which  repels  the  rude 
and  sudden  collision,  but  dissolves  before  the  influence 
of  a  longer  acquaintance,  and  reveals  the  deep,  pure, 
and  inexhaustible  stream  of  national  virtue,  of  fidelity 
which  cannot  be  shaken,  and  of  candour  transparent 
and  unsidlied  as  the  waters  welling  up  into  the  light. 

The  blessings  of  Heaven  seem  to  fall  upon  this 
nation.  Peace  and  prosperity  meet  the  eye  wherever 
it  is  turned.  The  inhabitants  know  both  how  to  appre- 
ciate and  how  to  enjoy  the  gifts  of  Providence.  The 
country,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  looks  like  a  great 
garden,  where  the  splendid  mansions  of  the  nobility 
are  not  more  worthy  of  our  admiratiou,  in  the  midst  of 
their  quiet  parks  and  majestic  woods,  than  the  neat» 
simple  cottages  of  the  poor,  which  adorn  the  roadnside, 
or  group  themselves  into  pleasant  villages,  with  little 
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old  ivy-olad  churches,  where  the  sun  shines  sweetly  on 
*the  last  resting-place  of  the  dead. 

Enghmd  presents  a  picture  of  conscious  security, 
almost  inconceiyable  to  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
effects  of  war  in  other  lands.  Here  the  peasant  can 
leave  his  home  without  any  apprehension  of  what  may 
occur  during  his  absence ;  no  robber  bands  pollute  the 
happy  fields;  the  laws  are  strong,  and  uniyersally 
respected;  the  ruler  is  beloved  by  her  subjects;  the 
executive  power  is  impartial,  and  therefore  authoritative; 
confidence  and  sympathy  prevail  everywhere  amongst 
the  people,  and  thus  they  are  marching  onward  to  fulfil 
their  great  destiny.  What  will  that  be?  Is  it  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  polity  of  this  people,  which  has 
been  gathering  strength  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
steadily  advancing  to  its  maturity,  Uke  one  of  their  own 
gigantic  oaks,  in  defiance  of  all  frosts  and  tempests,  is 
destined  one  day  to  become  the  model  to  which  all 
nations  will  conform  ? 

It  has  the  stability  of  China  without  its  rigid  inflexi- 
bility. It  lifts  up  its  glorious  head  unmoved  amidst  the 
tumults  of  the  world.  All  other  European  Govern- 
ments are  fluctuating;  they  alter  their  aspects  even 
whilst  you  look  at  them,  like  the  figures  of  Ihe  mirage ; 
whilst  that  of  Great  Britain  remains  steady  before  the 
gaze  of  mankind,  exercising  by  its  example  a  continually 
operative  force  like  the  magnetic  attraction,  and  got- 
dually  arranging  all  political  speculations  into  the  line 
of  its  influence.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  Constitution 
which  affords  solid  material  for  the  consideration  of  the 
statesman ;  all  others  at  present  are  suppoffltious.  This 
is  a  fact  of  nature ;  they  are  the  dreams  of  despotism, 
or  of  political  charlatanry.  The  Constitution  of  Hun- 
gary might  have  been  an  exception  had  it  been  removed 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Austria  and  Russia;  but 
these  two  absolutist  Governments  could  not  bear  the 
proximity  of  a  free  people. 
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Our  social  arrangements  and  laws  bore  a  strong 
analogy  to  those  of  England  before  we  were  deprived' 
of  our  nationality.  The  English  observer  would  be 
astonished  at  the  closeness  of  the  resemblance.  We  had 
our  counties^  our  lords-lieutenants,  our  justices  of  peace, 
and  our  judicial  proceedings,  exactly  as  they  are  in 
Britain.  We  had  our  hereditary  and  representative 
l^slature,  mayors  of  towns  and  constabulary,  in  short, 
all  the  parts  of  a  political  organization  exactly  resem- 
bling the  English  Constitution ;  but  instead  of  being 
surrounded  with  the  sea,  the  emblem  and  the  element 
of  fireedom,  we  were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  despotism 
and  tyranny.  On  the  west,  stood  Austria,  ruled  by  a 
race  celebrated  from  the  beginning,  if  we  except  Ru- 
dolph its  founder,  for  the  absurdity  of  its  pretensions 
and  its  weakness ;  on  the  north,  stood  Russia,  whose 
people,  not  yet  emerged  from  the  barbarism  of  the  sixth 
century,  obey  the  commands  of  their  Czar  with  a  de- 
votion amounting  to  Divine  worship ;  and  on  the  south, 
Turkey,  whose  absolutism  is  also  its  religious  faith.  In 
the  midst  of  such  adverse  influences,  it  is  not  surprising 
if  the  Hungarian  Constitution  did  not  arrive  at  that 
state  of  development  which  we  perceive  in  the  British. 
The  latter  had  attained  a  point  two  centuries  ago  which 
ours  had  not  yet  reached  when  it  was  strangled.  Vil- 
leinage, for  example,  .the  last  relics  of  which  vanished 
from  England  under  Charles  IL,  if  we  except  the  almost 
imperceptible  trace  that  still  remains  in  manorial  tenures, 
was  universal  in  Hungary  up  to  the  period  of  Kossudi ; 
not,  it  is  true,  in  so  strict  a  form  as  we  find  it  in  Eng- 
land under  the  Plantaganets,  but  still  displaying  all  the 
essential  feudal  characteristics  of  dependence  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivator  upon  the  proprietor  of  the  soil. 
This  was  abolished  at  one  stroke  by  the  great  Hun- 
garian statesman.  It  did  not  fall  away  and  wither 
gradually,  like  the  husk  from  the  ripening  com,  as  in 
England.  It  was  torn  away  suddenly,  and  thus  caused 
the  alienation  of  many  magnates  from  the  national 
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enterpriae,  bat  a  twentyfold  majority,  even  of  those  who 
were  thus  deprived  of  their  feudal  aathority,  hailed  the 
step  as  a  great  advance  towards  fiill  national  freedom; 
the  whole  of  the  occupiers  regarded  it  as  a  gmnd  and 
beneficial  measure. 

It  is  now  useless  to  speculate  upon  what  our  future 
progress  as  a  nation  might  be.  For  the  present  we  are 
blotted  from  the  political  map,  and  yet  not  more  Ihan 
England  was  by  her  Scandinavian  invaders.  We  too 
may  yet  rise  and  shake  off  the  vunpire  that  ezdudes 
the  sun  and  sucks  the  blood  of  our  race.  These 
thoughts  have  gone  into  many  parts  of  the  world  with  the 
Hungarian  emigration.  They  whom  tyranny  has  driven 
from  their  own  country  and  homes,  have  become  mis- 
sionaries of  freedom,  and  preachers  of  hatred  to  despotism 
in  all  nations ;  and  thus  probably  the  blind  stupidity  of 
absolutism  has  been  preparing  the  way  for  its  own 
destruction  throughout  the  earth.  The  victory  of 
reaction  appears  complete  throughout  Europe ;  but  the 
appearance  is  fallacious.  Despotism  has  fallen  back  by 
accident  into  the  place  from  which  the  earthquake  had 
moved  it  for  an  instant ;  but  the  connection  of  its  parts 
are  shaken ;  it  is  loose,  and  rests  but  on  the  surface; 
the  second  heave  [will  shake  it  into  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  elements  which  will  produce  the  next  commotion^ 
exist  in  measureless  abundance  beneath  the  surface,  in 
Bussia,  in  Austria,  in  Prussia,  throughout  aU  Germany^ 
and  in  the  Danubian  natioiis.  The  tyrants  seem 
aware  of  this,  and  do  all  they  can  to  suppress  every  ex* 
ternal  appearance  of  the  hidden  force.  Vulgar  and 
material  in  all  their  views,  they  believe  in  platitudes, 
and  think  that  by  covering  the  SoUatara  with  mud» 
they  can  extinguish  the  fires  of  Vesuvius.  The  youth 
who  rules  Austria  imagines  that  Nicholas  has  come 
from  the  North,  with  his  hyperborean  savages,  and  his 
horse-fed  Cossacks,  to  give  proofs  of  his  friendship  for 
the  house  of  Hapsburg. 

Francis  Joseph  is  mistaken;  ihe  Czar  has  oome 
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simply  through  a  cordial  hatred  of  eyerything  free. 
Has  not  Francis  Joseph  heard  how  Nicholas  went  into 
a  state  bordering  npon  madness,  and  refused  all  con- 
solation when  he  knew  of  the  Hungarian  victories? 
He  must  have  heard  of  the  vow  then  made  by  the  Czar^ 
henceforth  to  consecrate  his  ^'life,  his  power,  the  re- 
sources of  his  empire,  all  that  he  had  or  could  command/' 
to  a  war  of  extennination  against  popular  liberty.  He 
called  it  revolution,  but  he  meant  popular  liberty. 
Wherever  a  nation  chose  to  submit  to  be  governed  by 
the  will  of  an  individral — it  mattered  not  though  he 
were  a  fool  or  a  madman,  a  drunkard  or  a  liar,  a  blas-^ 
phemer  or  a  believer  in  God,  provided  there  were  only 
one — there  the  Czar  felt  a  most  powerful  attraction ; 
to  that  people  his  friendship  and  his  help  were  due* 
Yet  the  Autocrat  is  neither  a  weak  nor  an  imwise  man 
in  other  matters.  He  possesses  more  than  the  ordinary 
share  of  ability  and  education ;  he  is  even  an  amiable 
and  a  benevolent  character  naturally ;  but  he  is  placed 
in  a  position  for  which  no  mere  mortal  is  fit.  He  is  the 
absolute  governor  of  fifty  millions  of  human  beings. 
He,  with  all  his  human  frailties,  requiring  so  much 
guidance  himself,  is  to  guide  that  number,  to  find 
wisdom  for  them,  and  prophetic  anticipation  of  the 
future :  to  provide  for  their  happiness,  and  to  presei^^e 
them  from  aU  menacing  powers  and  influences.  He  is 
the  Monad  of  that  sphere,  for  all  these  purposes.  He 
strives  perhaps  to  do  the  best  he  can ;  but  he  has  no 
help  in  his  thinking,  he  has  no  experience  but  his  own; 
his  single  judgment,  formed  under  the  moulding  of  his 
peculiar  circumstances,  is  the  rule  for  all  these  fifty 
millions,  tall  and  short,  ignorant,  educated,  rich  and 
poor,  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  under  every  possible 
contingency,  this  is  the  model  to  which  all  must  fit 
themselves.  His  own  will  is  his  standard  for  that  of 
every  man  in  his  dominions ;  his  own  notions  of  what 
he  thinks  right,  their  moral  code ;  his  commands  must 
be  obeyed  without  reason  offered  or  question  asked» 
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Whenever  an  mdividiial  consults  his  own  oonaoienee, 
or  exercises  his  own  intellect,  there  is  incipieat  coata- 
maey  against  such  a  rule;  whenever  a  nation  dans  to 
assert  equality  of  right  and  individual  liberty  amoogBt 
its  subjects,  there  is  a  contagious  and  ruinous  example 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Czar.  He  is  bound  bj  all  ihe 
traditions  of  his  station,  by  the  circumstances  on  which 
his  own  greatness  depends,  and  by  his  own  habit  of 
thought  and  feeling,  to  seek  the  destruction  of  the 
threatening  phenomenon*  Hence  the  grief  with  which 
he  heard  of  the  Hungarian  rising ;  his  rage  at  our  suc- 
cesses ;  the  alacrity  with  which  he  sent  his  armed  serfr 
to  help  Austria  to  trample  upon  us ;  and^  finally,  his 
extravagant  joy  at  the  tidings  of  our  betrayal  and  defeat. 
When  the  despatches  announcing  that  Debreczin  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Teodajeff  reached  Nicholas,  he 
was  at  his  toilet,  and  so  great  was  his  ecstasy,  that, 
imperfectly  dressed  as  he  was,  he  danced  about  the  palace 
like  a  maniac  for  three  hours,  and  even  then  was  quieted 
with  great  difficulty  by  his  attendants.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  if  the  preservation  of  his  present  positicn 
was  worth  such  raptures,  not  only  the  Czar,  but  the 
Austrian  Monarch  also,  had  reason  to  rejoice  at  the 
defeat  of  Hungary. 

It  is  manifest  that  a  constitutional  kingdom,  with 
a  free  press,  and  enjoying  aU  the  blessings  of  national 
liberty,  in  such  dose  proximity  to  these  two  enslaved 
states,  would  have  had  a  powerful  moral  influence  upoa 
them,  and  must  have  wrought  effects  very  alarming 
to  the  obstinate  despotism  of  their  sovereigns.  It  was 
indeed  an  unpardonable  crime,  and  deeply  has  it  been 
avenged.  Their  rage  and  terror  at  our  successes  were 
the  measure  of  the  vengeance  poured  out  upon  us,  and 
both  were  unlimited.  Nothing  but  blood  could  expiate 
the  offence ;  submission  would  not  do.  The  lips  of  the 
tyrants  were  cracked,  and  their  throats  parched  with 
revenge.  The  blood  of  the  best  and  bravest  must  flow 
in  torrents  to  slake  the  burning  thirst. 
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At  length  they  are  Mtisfied.  Thej  have  retamed 
hcmie  fix»n  the  feast  of  Arad,  gorged  with  akughter. 
But  the  digestion  ahall  not  be  an  ea^  prooess,  their 
past  slaughter  will  call  for  others^  in  long  snoceasion, 
unless  it  shall  please  Abnighty  Wisdom  to  relieye  the 
earth  suddenly  of  the  authors  of  these  aboniinations. 
The  tragic  dnima  is  for  the  present  played  out»  the 
curtain  has  fallen,  and  the  actors  have  retired  amidst 
the  Tarious  feelings  which  their  deeds  have  awakened 
in  the  world-wide  audience,  which  has  looked  on  and 
listened.  Nicholas  has  had  his  dance  of  triumph,  but 
he  has  long  since  forgotten  the  joys  of  that  moment ; 
and  whilst  he  lays  additional  bturdens  upon  his  scattered 
subjects  to  furnish  fleets  for  the  Baltic,  the  Euxine, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  he  is  troubled  on  eyery  side  by 
the  growth  of  enlightened  opinion,  even  amongst  the 
unhappy  people  upon  whose  necks  he  treads.  Whilst 
he  is  putting  forth  his  power  to  extinguish  the  sparks 
of  freedom  which  glitter  from  time  to  time  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  or  beyond 
the  Balkan,  the  smoke  of  a  conflagration  begins  to 
oflend  him  at  home.  He  has  not  gained  much  by  the 
share  he  has  taken  in  Hungary's  ruin. 

And  Austria,  where  is  the  account  of  her  profit? 
Beaten  in  battle,  and  convicted  before  the  tribunal  of 
mankind  of  every  crime  which  a  Government  can  com^ 
mit,  she  howled  in  her  fear  and  anguish  for  help, 
and  it  (»me  from  the  congenial  barbarism  of  Russia. 
The  legions  of  the  Czar  fought  her  battles,  whilst  she 
hovered  round  the  combatants,  striving  to  put  in  a 
coward's  blow,  or  to  ensnare  her  dreaded  enemy.  She 
succeeded.  Whilst  the  Russians  showed  at  least  a 
manly  front,  and  marched  to  the  battle-field  openly, 
she  had  recourse  to  the  less  dangerous,  but  more  cer- 
tain, methods  of  subduing  the  foe.  She  dealt  in  treason, 
she  violated  all  solenm  obligations;  she  promised,  she 
smiled,  she  flattered;  and  at  length  my  country,  assailed 
by  insidious  guile  and  overwhelming  force,  yielded  in 
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the  full  confidence  that  the  stipulations  under  wluch 
she  laid  down  her  arms  would  be  observed  with  some 
respect  to  public  opinion,  if  not  to  honour  and  moralitj. 
Fatal  mistake  I  No  sooner  was  the  victim  deprived  of 
its  defence,  than  Russia  delivered  it  over,  bound  and 
pinioned,  to  Austria.  And  now  were  perpetrated  those 
crimes  at  which  humanity  started  bade  affiighted,  and 
at  the  mention  of  which  men's  ears  still  tingle» 

The  representative  of  the  Hapsburgs  has  returned 
to  lus  palace  at  Schonbrun*  The  fawnings  of  an 
unprincipled  Court,  the  cunning  of  a  guileful  mother, 
and  the  flatteries  of  a  venal  press,  may  persuade  him 
for  a  time  that  he  has  conquered  fresh  stability  and 
power  for  his  dynasty.  But  the  truth  shall  reac£lum 
in  a  thousand  ways,  that  Hungary  is  lost  to  his  house 
in  all  but  name  for  ever ;  that  his  first  essay  of  power 
has  issued  in  the  total  removal  of  the  firmest  bulwark 
of  his  throne.  Whether  it  be  by  a  slow  process,  or  a 
sudden  collapse,  the  extinction  of  Austria  is  to  happen, 
lies  beyond  tiie  knowledge  of  man ;  but  she  has  signed 
the  warrant  of  her  own  death  in  Hungarian  blood. 

And  the  true  children  of  my  country,  where  are 
they?  What  nameless  sufferings  do  they  endure, 
because  they  were  faithful  to  the  last  ?  Some  baye 
carried  their  sorrows  to  the  primsval  forests  of  Ame* 
rica ;  there,  at  least,  they  will  be  free ;  some,  and 
amongst  them  him  whose  lofty  soul,  adorned  with  more 
than  hiunan  excellency,  should  have  called  forth  the 
reverence  of  all  who  admire  genius  adorned  with  good- 
ness, receive  from  the  hospitality  of  the  Mussuhniui 
that  refuge  which  Christian  Europe  denied,  lest  it 
should  thwart  the  murderous  instinct  of  a  power  clu- 
ing the  name  of  the  Redeemer.  Some  have  gone  to 
lay  down  their  lives  in  a  struggle  against  Scandinavian 
lust  of  power ;  others  wander  throughout  the  cities  of 
continental  Europe  in  misery  and  sorrow,  or  stalk 
through  the  streets  of  mighty  London,  wondering  all 
day  at  its  wealth,  its  power,  and  liberty,  and  retiring 
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at  night  to  their  miserable  garrets  to  dream  of  the  past, 
and  to  die  in  anticipating  the  future. 

Our  sun  rose  brightly,  it  sunk  in  storms  and  black- 
ness ;  yet  it  was  but  one  day  in  the  cycle  of  time.  That 
sun  shall  rise  again,  though  we  are  forgotten ;  and,  in 
the  consolation  of  this  hope,  I  cease  from  complaining, 
and  at  length  lay  down  my  pen. 


THE   END. 
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